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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

Dr.  Field  has  safely  returned  from  bis  voy¬ 
age  in  Alaskan  waters.  Writing  to  the  office 
from  Tacoma,  July  19th,  right  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  says:  “All  goes  well  with  us.  Thus 
far  we  have  not  been  detained  an  hour  by 
strikes.  We  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  while  in  the  Queen’s  dominions.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  not  fare  worse  now  that  we 
are  in  ‘the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.  ’  But  that  remains  to  be  seen. 
To-day  the  train  left  for  Portland  under  a 
guard  of  soldiers.  ”  On  the  following  day  Dr. 
Field  took  the  train  for  Portland,  and  subse¬ 
quently  spent  some  days  there,  much  of  the 
time  in  the  good  hands  of  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brow'n,  who  is  equally  at  home  in  his  fine 
city  and  in  the  country  round  about.  Dr. 
Field  preached  for  Dr.  Brown  in  the  First 
Church  on  Sunday  morning,  July  28d,  taking 
his  theme  from  the  disturbed  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  that  were  agitating  Portland  and  that 
whole  coast  perhaps  more  than  any  other  por¬ 


tion  of  our  land.  The  discourse  appeared  in  | 
full  the  next  morning  in  the  Daily  Oregonian, 
a  paper  by  the  way  that  is  abreast  of  its  chief  | 
Eastern  contemporaries  for  ability  and  enter¬ 
prise.  Its  influence  is  felt  in  all  that  great  | 
and  forming  country. 

Writing  still  from  Portland  on  July  24tb, 
Dr.  Field  says  in  the  course  of  a  letter:  “Yes¬ 
terday  we  had  a  glorious  day  on  the  Columbia 
River,  and  on  our  return  dined  with  Dr.  Brown 
and  his  charming  wife.  July  25th  we  start  for 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  which  will  take  a  week ; 
then  for  St.  Paul.  Chicago,  and  home.  ” 

Most  people^  are  probably  surprised,  and  the 
right-minded  among  them  agreeably  so,  by 
the  conviction  of  the  officer  lately  on  trial 
before  the  Police  Board.  There  was  little 
room,  indeed,  for  questioning  the  guilt  of 
Captain  Doherty  and  those  with  him.  But  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  see  the  guilty  go 
free  in  trials  such  as  this.  These  convictions 
are,  of  course,  only  a  beginning.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  on  any  theory,  for  the  Police  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  stop  here.  Either  they  are  in  sober 
earnest  in  taking  steps  to  reform  the  police 
system,  in  which  case  they  have  a  long  way 
yet  to  go,  in  clearing  the  force  of  its  many  venal 
and  dishonest  men,  or  they  are  trying  to  cover 
up  complicity  in  these  evils  by  a  show  of  right¬ 
eous  indignation,  in  which  case  they  will  need 
to  give  more  than  two  or  three  examples  of 
affected  zeal  in  order  to  hoodwink  the  com¬ 
munity.  One  of  their  own  number  has  already 
been  accused  of  a  complicity,  which,  should 
it  be  proven  will  cover  him  with  infamy  and 
hardly  leave  his  associates  untouched  by 
blame.  But  at  this  writing  it  is  merely  an 
accusation  which  he  stoutly  denies,  and  we 
are  still  at  liberty  to  believe,  if  we  can,  that 
the  Commissioners  as  a  body  are  in  serious 
earnest.  In  that  case,  they  will  ferret  out 
the  iniquity  of  the  service  to  the  very  bot¬ 
tom.  They  will  not  leave  one  man  in  it, 
whether  high  in  rank  or  low,  at  whose  door 
proof  of  corrupiton  can  be  laid.  In  such  a 
matter  as  this  it  will  not  do  to  let  a  few  bear 
the  guilt  and  opprobrium,  and  others  no  less 
guilty  go  free.  Unhappily,  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  bids  fair  to  weed  out  a  large  number 
from  the  ranks  of  “the  finest.” 

All  this  is  the  more  lamentable  because  our 
police  force  is  in  very  truth  the  finest  body  of 
its  kind  in  all  the  virtues  needed  by  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  public  weal,  except  this  one  of 
probity.  Braver  hearts  never  beat  under  the 
blue  than  those  of  the  New  York  policemen. 
Utterly  fearless  in  danger,  the  stoutest  of 
them  all  is  as  sympathetic  as  a  woman  when 
called  to  deal  with  oases  of  real  suffering  or 
woe.  There  are  volumes  upon  volumes  of 
unw’ritte'n  history,  history  that  never  will  be 
written,  of  the  dauntless  heroism  of  these  men 
in  times  and  places  where  their  deeds  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  remain  absolutely  un¬ 


known,  or  known,  at  best,  only  in  part. 
There  is  hardly  a  member  of  the  force  that 
could  not  furnish  material  for  such  a  volume. 
We  have  beard  and  seen  a  good  deal  of  late  of 
the  uncalled  for  and  unwarranted  brutality  ia 
members  of  the  force :  of  arrests  on  utterly 
groundless  suspicion,  clubbings  of  unresisting 
prisoners,  and  the  like,  and  these  stories  are 
doubtless  true.  But  they  do  not  prove  that 
the  policeman  is  a  coward,  or  even  that  be  is 
by  nature  a  bully ;  traced  to  their  hidden 
springs,  they  are  only  one  more  witness  to  the 
utter  demoralization  wrought  by  venality  and 
the  baste  to  be  rich ;  they  only  show  that  the 
willingness  to  flccept  money  with  no  true 
value  rendered,  eats  into  character  like 
canker,  shrivels  up  manliness  and  all  chival¬ 
rous  instincts,  and  so  debases  and  brutalises 
the  whole  man  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
body  to  which  be  belongs. 

Not  that  all  those  members  of  the  force  who 
have  shown  themselves  coarsely  brutal  have 
taken  bribes ;  this  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
For  nowhere  more  than  in  such  a  body  as  the 
police  force  of  a  city  is  it  true  that  one  mem¬ 
ber  cannot  be  corrupt  and  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  not  suffer  corruption  with  him.  The 
knowledge  which,  in  the  state  of  things  now 
proved  to  be  existing,  must  be  shared  by  every 
member  of  the  force,  that  money  can  pur¬ 
chase  “pulls”  and  “influence”  and  exemption 
from  the  consequences  of  one’s  actions,  must 
necessarily  tend  to  make  the  whole  force  leas 
honorable,  less  nobly  zealous  for  duty,  more 
ready  to  give  way  to  natural  passions,  more 
ready  to  believe  without  waiting  for  proof 
that  men  and  women  in  equivocal  situations 
are  breakers  of  the  law. 


Summer  visitors  to  the  seashore  are  familiar 
with  the  sight  of  the  life  saving  stations  that 
dot  our  coast  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  all 
along  the  Lakes.  They  have  been  closed  and 
locked,  and  the  life  savers  gone  away  to  their 
fishing,  or  their  farming,  or  what  not,  but 
here  and  there  a  summer  visitor  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  see  the  appliances  for  life  saving, 
the  boat  and  the  breeches-buoy  and  the  mor¬ 
tar  for  throwing  the  line  over  the  vessel  in 
peril,  and  has  been  shown  the  relics  of  various 
wrecks  and  has  heard,  perhaps,  fragments  of 
stories  of  heroic  and  perilous  adventure  in  the 
saving  of  life.  Fragments  only,  in  general, 
for  these  life  savers,  like  most  men  whose  ex¬ 
perience  is  of  strenuous  exertion,  have  few 
words  in  which  to  talk  of  themselves.  But 
there  are  volumes  of  records  to  show  what 
these  brave  men  have  done,  the  thousands  of 
lives  they  have  rescued,  the  millions  of  prop¬ 
erty  they  have  saved  from  destruction. 
Learning  something  of  all  this,  and  knowing 
as  they  do  by  experience  that  the  fierce  storms 
which  drive  vessels  upon  our  treacherous 
coast  are  not  confined  to  the  cold  weather,  but 
are  often  most  disastrous  in  the  summer 
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months,  such  visitors  have  wondered  why  | 
these  life  saving  stations  should  be  open  only 
for  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  necessity 
of  a  longer  ter.n  of  service  has  often  been 
urged  upon  our  law-makers,  and  at  last,  it 
seems,  with  some  hope  of  success.  The  House 
has  passed  a  bill  extending  the  term  through 
May  and  August,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Senate  will  do  the  same.  This  step  taken, 
the  next,  which  will  keep  the  stations  open 
the  year  round,  will  be  an  easy  one.  When 
we  consider  bow  through  all  the  winter  nights 
our  coast  is  patrolled  in  storm  and  sleet  and 
biting  cold  by  the  brave  men  of  this  service, 
no  single  point  of  it  left  unwatched,  we  are 
ready  to  rejoice,  not  only  in  the  promise  of 
added  security  to  life  and  property,  but  that 
the  brave  life  savers  are  to  have  two  months, 
at  least,  of  labor  less  arduous  and  exhausting. 
Their  pay  is  small  enough  at  best,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  service  they  render. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Dolge  to  the  festival- 
makers  of  the  Tum-Verein  last  Thursday 
ought  to  be  more  read  and  more  deeply  pondered 
than  it  probably  has  been.  The  Tum-Verein, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  of  the  German  societies  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Its  character  can  hardly  be  better  appre¬ 
ciated  than  by  the  fact  that  Dolgeville,  the 
scene  of  the  week’s  festivities,  though  gay 
with  bunting  as  a  German  town  in  holiday 
time  would  naturally  be,  showed  everywhere, 
not  the  German  flag,  but  only  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Mr.  Dolge,  the  fotinder  of  Dolge¬ 
ville,  is  at  the  bead  of  a  proflt  sharing  enter¬ 
prise  which  has  made  his  name  and  the  fame 
of  his  business  enterprise  fragrant  among 
those  who  long  for  and  work  toward  a  more 
equitable  economic  arrangement  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed.  Mr.  Dolge  is  also 
German  by  birth,  like  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Tum-Verein,  but  a  traer  or  more  intelli¬ 
gent  patriot  hardly  exists,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  words  he  uttered  on  this  high  festal 
occasion  of  bis  fellow-countrymen : 

"There  is  no  future  for  Germans,  as  Ger¬ 
mans,  in  America,”  he  said.  "Every  German 
who  acquires  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  this  republic,  must  become  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  if  he  prefers  to  call  himself  a  Ger- 
man-American,  the  accent  should  always  be 
on  the  ‘American.’  ”  Speaking  of  the  various 
foreign  settlements  of  Germans,  Swedes,  Bohe¬ 
mians,  and  others  in  the  Western  States,  he 
said :  "  In  none  of  them  will  you  And  any  sign 
of  progress.  They  invariably  end  in  failure 
unless  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood  the  domi¬ 
nating  clannishness  is  destroyed,  so  that 
broader  ideas  can  take  root  and  toleration 
begin  to  reign.  ” 

With  such  trae  and  wise  views  as  these  as  the 
foundation  of  his  Americanism,  what  Mr. 
Dolge  has  to  say  as  to  the  possible  beneflcent 
nfluence  of  German  immigration  on  our 
American  civilization  deserves  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  "While  there  is  no  future  for  Germans, 
as  such,  in  this  country,”  he  tells  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  surround  him,  "there  is  a  great 
future  for  German  culture,  German  sociability 
in  America.”  In  this  he  is  doubtless  more 
right  than  we  are  likely  at  flrst  to  admit. 
There  is  an  element  in  German  sociability, 
for  example,  that  particularly  commends  itself 
to  our  imitation,  and  that  is  the  family  ele¬ 
ment.  Father,  mother,  and  children  are 
united  in  social  pleasures  to  a  degree  almost 
unknown  among  ourselves,  and  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  club  life,,  fast  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct  among  us,  so  far  as  it  ever  prevailed. 
Take  the  summer  outing  of  our  own  middle 
elaaii  people,  for  example,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  same  class  in  Germany.  Here  the 
mother  and  her  children  retreat  to  some  coun¬ 
try  boarding-house,  somewhat  far  away  or 


inaccessible  for  greater  cheapness,  where  onoe 
or  twice,  perhaps  thrice  during  the  seasoo  tbei 
father  joins  them,  for  Sunday  or  a  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion.  In  Germany  the  same  family  would 
own  or  rent  a  bit  of  garden  in  the  suburbs  to 
which  they  could  go  of  an.  evening  and  a  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon.  There  would  be  a  pavilion 
or  a  cottage  on  the  ground,  not  large  enough 
to  live  in,  but  convenient  for  preparing  sap¬ 
per,  and  probably  offering  sufficient  shelter  for 
a  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  picnic.  Thus 
families  are  not  broken  up,  and  many  evils  are 
avoided,  evils  from  which  our  city  life  is  suf¬ 
fering  heavily,  though  as  yet  they  are  hardly 
recognized.  There  are  mixed  elements  in  the 
problem  that  make  it  one  very  difficult  to  deal 
with. 

In  the  conflict  of  news  and  opinion  relative 
to  the  Corean  difficulty,  it  is  hard  to  discern 
any  clew  to  "the  real  truth,”  as  the  French 
would  say.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
China  is  backed  up  by  Russia,  who  wants  a 
coaling  station  south  of  the  frozen  zone ;  there 
are  Russian  papers  that  insist  that  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  Russia  would  be  for  Japan  to  win. 
There  are  those  who  bold  that  Japan  is  en 
tirely  within  her  treaty  rights  and  China  the 
barefaced  aggressor,  and  those  who  aver  that 
Japan  has  no  such  rights  as  she  claims,  and 
China  is  the  undoubted  protector  of  Corea. 
There  are  those  who  still  think  that  the  Euro 
pean  powers  could  prevent  war  if  they  would, 
and  those  who  are  certain  that  a  war  is  the 
only  practicable  issue  of  a  situation  which  had 
become  untenable  for  all  three  nations  inter¬ 
ested.  There  is  even  one  voice  raised  to  say 
that  the  whole  difficulty  is  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  United  States :  that  the  war  is  due 
to  the  machinations  of  those  on  the  Paciflc 
Coast  who  desire  to  get  hold  of  some  Chinese 
territory ;  but  this  solitary  voice  will  probably 
win  few  adherents  to  its  belief. 

On  one  or  two  points,  however,  all  the  voices 
appear  to  be  in  harmony :  that  Corea  must  be 
opened  to  civilization,  and  that  both  the  min¬ 
eral  resources  of  the  territory  and  the  textile 
skill  of  the  people  are  alike  sources  of  wealth 
in  which  the  world  at  large  has  an  interest. 
The  influence  of  Japan  has  always  been  toward 
civilization  and  the  development  of  the  social 
spirit ;  that  of  China  toward  restriction,  isola¬ 
tion,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  state 
of  things.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  if  for¬ 
eign  capital  and  capitalists  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  country,  both  would  And  there  a  vast 
and  most  promising  fleld  :  there  are  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  gold  and  other  precious  minerals  not 
yet  mined,  a  soil  almost  inexhaustibly  rich  not 
half  cultivated,  manufactories  of  valuable  stuffs 
almost  wholly  undeveloped,  and  so  on.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  outcome  of  this  conflict  whether 
or  not  these  opportunities  are  to  be  opened  to 
the  world.  _ 

Whether  or  not  war  has  been  formally  de¬ 
clared,  it  is  in  active  progress.  Events  move 
so  rapidly  that  the  Japanese  naval  victory  by 
which  some  1700  Chinese  lives  have  been  lost 
with  the  capture  of  one  Chinese  war  ship  and 
the  sinking  of  another,  will  have  taken  a  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  public  interest  by  the  time 
this  reaches  our  readers.  As  to  the  outcome, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  intelligence 
and  discipline  of  the  Japanese  troops  may  very 
possibly  outweigh  the  vast  numbers  that  China 
can  bring  into  her  army.  In  naval  equipment 
the  two  nations  are  nearly  equal,  but  many  of 
the  Japanese  officers  have  a  European  or  Amer¬ 
ican  education,  three  of  her  ranking  officers 
are  graduates  of  Annapolis ;  and  though  China 
has  some  English  officers  in  her  navy,  the  best 
of  them,  it  is  said,  have  left  her  service.  It  is 
still,  perhaps,  possible  that  European  influence 
may  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  close,  but  it  is 


hardly  possible.  Meanwhile  our  own  squadron 
in  pdrean  waters  is  being  materially  strength¬ 
ened,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  Ameri 
cans  and  American  interests  in  that  quarter. 

Young  people  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Col. 
W.  C.  Church,  author  of  the  "Life  of  John 
Ericsson,”  intends  to  rewrite  the  work  and 
condense  the  three  volumes  to  one,  a  moder¬ 
ate  sized  12mo.  It  will  be  known  in  this  form 
as  the  "Boys’  Ericsson,”  and  ought  to  be  very 
popular.  There  will  be  room  in  its  pages,  we 
trust,  for  an  honorable  mention  of  the  Poagh- 
keepsie  Arm  that  backed  the  great  inventor 
and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  bring  out  the 
Monitor. 

Apropos  of  President  Carnot’s  assassination, 
an  English  journal  recalls  that  he  is  the  tenth 
ruler  of  a  nation  who  has  thus  met  death 
since  1437.  The  others  were :  King  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  in  1487 ;  King  Janies  III.  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1488;  William  of  Orange,  in  >1584; 
Henry  III.  of  France,  in  1589 ;  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  in  1610;  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  in 
1792 ;  President  Lincoln  in  1865 ;  President 
Garfield  in  1881.  Czar  Alexander  II.  in  1881. 

JOHN  G.  PATON. 

No  titles  may  add  worth  and  dignity  to  this 
name,  now  known  and  honored  in  the  Churches  of 
all  countries.  Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  thank 
Elder  Gilchrist  for  sharing  with  them  these  partic¬ 
ulars  touching  the  good  success  of  Mr.  Paton’s 
mission  in  Great  Britain  : 

Boston,  July  30,  IS94. 

To  THX  Editor  of  The  Evangelist: 

Thinking  you  may  be  interested  in  the  do¬ 
ings  of  John  G.  Paton,  of'New  Hebrides  fame, 

I  send  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  re 
ceived  from  Glasgow.  I  esteem  it  an  honor  to 
call  him  my  cousin.  Yours  truly^ 

J.  Gilchrist. 

"I  now  sail,  a  month  hence,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  for  Australia  and  the  Islands,  and 
have  engaged  three  most  promising  mission¬ 
aries  for  the  New  Hebrides,  and  am  corres¬ 
ponding  with  others,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
some  to  follow  later. 

"Have  had  three  or  four  meetings  every 
Sabbath,  and  one  or  two  almost  every  week 
day  since  I  came  home,  the  audiences  Ailing 
the  largest  churches  or  halls  in  places  visited, 
such  as  Spurgeon  Tabernacle,  Com  Exchange, 
Drill  Halls,  etc.,  and  the  money  returns  have 
been  encouraging.  I  have  secured  enough  to 
our  new  mission  ship  to  keep  it  going  for 
a  considerable  time.  Mrs.  Paton  is  off  to  ther 
Islands  to  consult  with  and  help  our  son  Fred 
who  is  now  a  missionary  on  Matioula.  ” 

DR.  De WITT’S  MARRIAGE. 

Congratulations  on  behalf  of  his  very  large 
circle  of  friends  in  Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and 
Princeton,  are  due  on  the  recent  marriage  of 
Prof.  John  DeWitt,  D.D. ,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton 
Seminary.  The  happy  event  occurred  on  the 
26th  ult.  at  Erie,  Pa.  The  bride  is  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  James  Wallace,  the  brother  of  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wallace,  founder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Review.  This  is  a  union  of  two  branches  of 
the  same  family,  and  is  accomplished  in  a 
most  agreeable  way  and  under  the  happiest 
auspices.  Dr.  DeWitt  has  made  a  name  and 
record  for  himself,  both  in  the  pastorate  and 
in  the  professor’s  chair.  It  is  rare  that  a  man 
makes  a  new  start  in  life  from  such  a  vantage. 
With  good  health  and  cheerful  surroundings, 
the  Professor’s  new  life  should  continue  many 
glad  years.  If  the  good  wishes  and  loving 
prayers  of  his  hosts  of  friends  in  all  the 
Church  and  in  nearly  every  land,  can  contrib¬ 
ute  to  this  result,  our  brother  may  count  all 
I  as  already  assured. 
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LETTEfiS  FROM  OVER  SEA.  NO.  IX. 

By  B«v.  Theodors  Z..  Cuyler 

Gehbta.  SwirzBHLAKO,  July  16,  IMM. 

Until  within  a  day  or  two  we  have  been 
favored  with  constant  clear  weather  since  we 
entered  Switzerland  at  Constance  three  weeks 
ago.  The  Alps  have  not  concealed  themselves 
behind  curtainings  of  clouds,  but  have  reveal¬ 
ed  their  marvelous  grandeur  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  and  often  the  afterglow  has  lingered 
about  them  until  after  ten  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  We  found  the  ascent  of  the  Eggishorn— 
from  Viesch— very  easy  on  horseback  as  far  as 
the  Jungfrau  Hotel,  which  is  perched  on  a 
narrow  ledge  far  up  on  the  mountain  side. 
The  Eggishorn  is  9,620  feet  high,  and  from  the 
top  a  wide  view  is  commanded  of  all  the 
Bernese  Alps,  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  Monte 
Rosa  region.  At  the  hotel  we  stopped  to 
lunch,  and  also  to  feast  our  vision  with  all  the 
scores  of  snow -peaks  that  can  be  seen  from 
that  “coign  of  vantage.”  I  was  exceedingly 
desirous  to  clamber  to  the  summit,  but  the 
last  half  mile  is  over  steep  rocks  and  narrow 
paths  overlooking  tremendously  dizzy  preci¬ 
pices.  There  are  some  of  us  who  are  better 
fitted  for  the  lowlier  regions  of  life,  and  whose 
heads  will  not  bear  what  the  Kentuckians 
call  “top-loftical”  situations.  One  of  our 
party  clambered  over  the  rough  rocks  of  the 
summit,  but  on  his  return  he  said  that  the 
view  down  upon  the  great  Aletsch  glacier, 
with  its  deep  fissures,  and  of  the  Marjelen  See 
with  its  floating  masses  of  ice,  was  more 
awful  than  beautiful. 

The  descent  from  the  hotel  is  rather  too 
steep  and  rough  for  ladies  on  horseback ;  so 
that  I  accompanied  my  wife  in  a  tramp  through 
the  deep  dust  and  broken  stones.  It  was  very 
hot,  and  we  were  glad  of  a  cool  rest  and  a 
refreshing  drink  of  milk  at  a  little  chalet  by 
the  wayside.  Going  dotcn  steep  grades  in  this 
world  is  the  next  most  difficult  thing  to  going 
up  them,  and  at  the  end  of <  our  six  miles’ 
tramp  we  appreciated  our  welcome  and  our 
supper  at  the  cosy  little  “Hotel  des  Alps”  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  While  we  were 
up  on  the  Eggishorn  the  cottages  in  the  valley 
looked  about  as  large  as  thimbles,  and  the 
patches  of  ripe  wheat  intermingled  with  pas¬ 
tures  of  grass,  looked  like  the  “squares”  in 
an  old  fashioned  bedquilt. 

From  Viesch  we  drove  back  to  Brieg,  and 
there  took  the  railway  down  the  Rhone  Valley 
to  Visp.  At  great  expense  they  have  con¬ 
structed  a  railroad,  twenty-two  miles  long, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Visp  to  Zermatt.  Part  of 
it  is  on  the  rack  and  pinion  system,  and  the 
steepest  gradients  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  the  ascent  of  a  thousand 
feet.  Beside  our  train  the  noisy  river  rushed 
and  raved  and  roared  over  the  rocks  with  even 
more  foam  and  fury  than  the  average  Swiss 
streams.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  we 
have  seen  yet  that  is  quiet  for  five  rods  of  its 
course.  Even  yonder  blue  Rhone  before  our 
hotel  window  starts  out  of  Lake  Leman  on  the 
run. 

Our  early  morning  ride  up  the  Visp  Valley 
was  exceedingly  delightful.  We  caught  fre¬ 
quent  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  Brunnegghorn 
towering  above  us,  and  occasionally  the  majes¬ 
tic  Weisshorn  came  in  sight.  Just  before  we 
reached  the  village  of  Zermatt,  at  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road,  the  wild  and  wonderful 
Matterhorn  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  lonely 
grandeur!  It  stands  apart  from  every  body 
and  every  thing,  grim  and  gaunt  and  terrible. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  told  me  that  the  “two 
greatest  things  he  saw  in  Europe  were  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Matterhorn.  ”  It  looms 
up  14,700  feet  into  the  cold  air.  and  at  its  base, 
in  the  church-yard  of  Zermatt,  lie  the  ashes 
of  three  of  the  party  of  five  who  made  the 


first  ascent  of  it  thirty  years  ago.  By  blast 
ing  out  some  of  the  rocke  and  attaching  ropes 
and  chains  to  other  rocks,  the  ascent  is  now 
much  less  perilous  for  expert  climbers. 

We  stopped  at  the  old  Monte  Rosa  Hotel, 
and  found  excellent  quarters.  Tyndall,  who 
was  a  sort  of  sachem  in  the  Alpine  regions, 
declared  that  the  finest  observatory  in  Switzer¬ 
land  for  all  ordinary  tourists  is  the  Oorner 
Orat.  It  is  10,000  feet  high,  and  easily  as¬ 
cended  on  horseback.  I  have  once  before,  in 
these  columns,  attempted  to  describe  the  mag¬ 
nificent  outlook  from  the  Oorner  Orat,  which 
takes  in  at  one  sweep  the  weird  Matterhorn, 
the  Monte  Rosa,  the  pinnacles  of  the  Miscba- 
bel  group,  the  Breithorn,  the  beautiful  pyra¬ 
mid  of  the  Weisshorn,  and  many  miles  of 
white  glaciers  far  down  below  our  lofty  point 
of  vision.  Of  all  Swiss  mountains,  the  Weiss¬ 
horn  is  my  favorite;  but  this  year  its  summit, 
instead  of  being  pure  white,  revealed  large 
patches  of  dark  rock.  A  gentleman  whom  I 
met  up  at  the  “Riffelalp  Hotel”  (half  way  up 
the  Oorner  Orat),  informed  me  that  the  rea¬ 
son  was  that  an  unusually  small  amount  of 
snow  fell  in  Switzerland  last  winter.  While 
our  party  were  on  the  Oorner  Orat,  a  small 
shower  of  snow  was  falling  over  on  the  Monte 
Rosa,  and  the  air  was  intensely  cold. 

It  had  been  our  purpose  to  go  to  Chamouny, 
but  our  time  is  limited,  and  three  weeks  of 
the  Alps  are  about  as  much  as  we  can  digest 
at  one  time.  So  we  came  on  to  Vevay,  and 
lodged  at  the  elegant  “Trois  Couronnes  Hotel,” 
which  is  generally  called  the  Hotel  ilonnet, 
after  its  first  proprietor,  who  was  known  as 
the  king  of  hotel  keepers.  The  view  from  the 
flower- covered  terrace  in  front  of  that  hotel, 
over  Lake  Leman,  is  one  of  the  most  enchant¬ 
ing  in  Switzerland.  A  violent  storm — the  first 
we  have  encountered  since  we  came  into  this 
country— set  in  while  we  were  at  the  Vevay, 
and  our  sail  through  the  lake  to  Geneva  was 
not  exhilarating.  It  cleared  up  just  as  we 
came  into  this  beautiful  town,  which  seems 
more  stately  and  attractive  than  ever  before. 
There  are  no  such  bridges  in  the  world  as 
these  which  bind  the  two  halves  of  this  fair 
city  together. 

The  fame  of  John  Calvin  dominates  Geneva 
just  as  the  fame  of  Martin  Luther  dominates 
Wittemberg  and  Worms.  It  is  not  only  as  the 
master  theologian  and  the  defender  of  God’s 
sublime  sovereignty  that  Calvin  so  impresses 
us  here,  but  as  the  heroic  pioneer  of  republi¬ 
can  institutions.  Alongside  of  that  statue  of 
Luther  in  the  city  of  Washington  ought  to  be 
reared  a  statue  of  Calvin  as  the  great  cham¬ 
pion  of  republican  freedom.  '  Bancroft’s  noble 
eulogy  of  him  might  be  carved  on  the  pedastal. 

Yesterday  morning  I  attended,  with  twenty- 
five  other  people,  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  richly  ornate  little  chapel  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  great  Protestant  Cathe¬ 
dral.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron  gave  his  small 
audience  a  good  discourse,  and  the  old  Scotch 
psalms  were  accompanied  by  the  organ.  In 
the  cathedral,  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  stands 
John  Calvin’s  high -backed  chair.  It  is  about 
as  solid  a  piece  of  wood  craft  as  John  Run¬ 
yan’s  old  oaken  chair  in  the  church  at  Bed¬ 
ford.  Our  General  Assembly  might  borrow  it 
for  the  use  of  the  Moderator.  Although  two 
of  the  streets  near  the  cathedral  bear  the 
names  of  Calvin  and  of  Farel,  yet  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  the  spirit  of  those  two  great  re¬ 
formers  do  not  exert  a  very  wide  influence 
over  the  present  population  of  Geneva. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  quay  in  front  of 
this  Hotel  des  Bergues  was  crowded  with 
promenaders,  but  on  the  whole,  the  Sabbath 
was  free  from  noisy  desecration.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  I  visited  the  room  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  where  I  found  a  fairly 
good  library  and  reading  room,  and  a  few 


young  men  gathered.  This  organization  is 
growing  in  Switzerland.  Geneva  is  half  Prot¬ 
estant  and  half  Roman  Catholic.  With  its 
University  (whose  library  contains  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Calvin  and  Farel)  and  many  sohocds, 
it  is  a  famous  educational  centre ;  but  while 
our  own  country  is  so  rich  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  Europe  to  be  educated. 
To  be  “perfect  in  French”  is  often  to  he  im¬ 
perfect  in  English ;  and  Dr.  James  W.  Alexan¬ 
der  once  said  rather  bluntly  that  “a  knowl- 
edge  of  French  to  most  girls  was  of  no  more 
practical  value  than  a  knowledge  of  Choctaw.  ” 
This  is  not  a  very  orthodox  quotation  for  one 
who  has  just  purchased  bis  railway  ticket  for 
Paris. 

ONE’S  OCEAN  NEIGHBORS. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer.  D.D. 

The  circle  of  life  and  sympathy  widens  on 
the  shore.  The  fellowship  of  the  waves  is  felt 
all  along  the  coast.  We  belong  to  a  brother¬ 
hood  whose  family  badge  is  the  beach,  with 
the  breakers  as  a  crest.  Here  is  a  vital  nerve 
of  sea  line,  vivid  as  the  sub,  thrilling  with 
music,  unbroken  by  distance,  not  thrown  out 
of  relation  by  storms,  quivering  with  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  rousing  up  to  tremendous  energy  on 
occasion,  suiting  all  possible  moods,  answer¬ 
ing  to  all  conditions  of  life  and  character. 
You  feel  the  pulse  of  Seabright  on  the  far 
north,  and  diagnose  the  society  of  Atlantic 
City  on  the  south,  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
by  a  touch  of  this  nerve,  b^  a  glance  at  the 
line  of  wave-smitten  sand.  And  at  night  the 
sound  of  the  sea  tells  of  all  that  goes  on  near 
and  far.  There  is  light  laughter,  tender  ai>d 
confidential  talk,  high  discourse,  hope  and 
fear,  joy  and  sighing  memory,  wakeful  medi¬ 
tation,  dreaming  aspirations,  and  the  blessed 
forgetfulness  of  sleep.  All  is  present  in  the 
ceaseless  story  of  these  watchful  waves.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  infinite  expanse  of  waters, 
holding  familiar  converse  with  the  intelligence 
of  him  who  takes  up  his  residence  for  a  a  sea¬ 
son  on  the  oft-solitary  shore. 

Every  summer  day  has  its  still  hour.  It  is 
the  turn  of  the  tide  or  the  change  of  the 
wind.  They  often  occur  together.  If  the  sun 
is  strong,  you  seek  a  shady  comer  and  wait. 
The  suspense  is  instructive  and  fascinating. 
One  reads  silently,  or  speaks  in  quiet  tones. 
The  wandering  airs  steal  upon  you  with 
caresses,  now  faintly  hinting  of  something 
that  is  to  come,  again  hiding  away  out  of 
reach,  or  suddenly  stroking  your  cheek  from 
behind,  playful,  capricious,  amusing.  All  is 
suggestive  of  unseen,  yet  alert  associates.  The 
neighbors  far  down  the  coast  seem  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  tokens  of  their  kindly  interest  and  fellow¬ 
ship;  the  friends  up  yonder  toward  Sandy 
Hook  are  asking  how  it  fares  with  yMou  down 
the  line.  Even  the  great  city  hails  you  from 
beneath  the  heated  barrier  of  low-hung  sea 
mist,  telling  how  the  thermometer  registeis 
on  the  paths  of  toil,  and  some  more  wayward 
gust  ruffles  your  morning  paper  with  remem¬ 
brances  of  those  who  work  in  your  place,  or 
wait  for  your  return  to  duty.  The  still  hour 
is  very  busy  with  you,  and  in  your  innermost 
heart  finds  and  wakes  p  many  a  slumbering 
memory. 

The  coming  of  the  sea  wind  changes  every¬ 
thing  in  a  moment.  You  meet  a  new  world 
and  are  yourself  transformed.  On  every  hand 
there  is  stir,  adventure,  new  adjustments. 
One  feels  as  if  be  had  news  from  a  far  coun¬ 
try.  All  the  world  comes  into  instant  touch 
with  your  seclusion.  It  seems  necessary  to 
rise  up  and  meet  it  with  ceremony.  You  are 
no  longer  your  own  master,  for  the  call  is 
imperative  with  the  cry  of  multitudes.  There 
is  no  resisting  such  commands.  Away  you  go 
to  your  diversions  as  if  you  marched  to  the 
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l>ug)«  call.  If  your  chance  neighbors  had 
come  from  beyond  the  seas  with  injunctions 
of  gravest  import,  they  could  not  be  other 
than  they  are  to  you  now.  The  man  who 
launches  your  fishing  boat  might  be  the  high 
admiral  of  some  great  navy.  The  driver  of 
your  pleasure  wagon  could  be  captain  of  im¬ 
perial  army  hosts.  The  soberness  of  seaside 
sport  becomes  apparent  as  the  deep  under¬ 
currents  of  the  surf.  Play  here  at  its  highest 
has  this  strongest  universal  undertow.  How 
do  you  interpret  this  singular  experience? 
That  is  the  unspoken  secret  of  our  human 
brotherliness  which  we  too  often  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognise.  He  who  runs  the  ocean,  line  round 
every  nation  of  His  creatures,  makes  it  tele¬ 
graph  their  deeper  unity  all  round  the  circle 
of  the  earth.  But  does  the  message  end  there? 
Nay,  believe  it  not.  For  this  fellowship  of 
dwellers  by  the  sea  to-day  is  a  symbol  of  some¬ 
thing  unspeakably  great  and  real.  Life  by 
the  seas  is  a  type  of  life  on  the  edge  of  eter¬ 
nal  existence.  The  voice  of  the  waves  has  a 
resounding  echo  in  every  soul.  This  coast 
neighborhood  is  a  cosmos  whose  bounds  in¬ 
clude  all  realms  of  being.  We  are  not  more 
sure  of  community  between  seaside  resorts 
than  of  that  between  earth  and  heaven.  The 
“still  hour”  teaches  us  all  we  need  to  know. 
Therefore,  we  keep  it  sacredly  and  lovingly. 
But  the  busiest  hours  do  not  break  that  unity 
of  realms.  They  only  deepen  the  significance 
of  that  unity.  It  is  wise,  and  it  is  easy  if  one 
will,  to  keep  this  thought  ever  clear  and  full 
in  view.  Work  and  play  belong  together. 
Religion  is  not  an  alien  element  in  human 
life.  Piety  is  a  bringing  together  of  that 
which,  in  a  human  spirit,  God  hath  once  for 
all  joined,  and  which  it  is  sin  to  sunder. 

When  the  holiday  is  over,  your  friend  up 
or  down  the  coast  will  write  reproachfully: 
“Why  did  you  not  come  to  visit  me?”  And 
you  will  reply  with  reason:  “It  was  not  need¬ 
ful,  for  we  were  ocean  neighbors ;  our  fellow¬ 
ship  was  continuous  and  unbroken.”  Yet 
we  look  past  the  stars  with  sighs  because  they 
who  are  gone  beyond  them  never  come  back 
to  talk  with  us  who  loved  them  so,  and  so 
long  to  see  them  But  why  should  they  come 
back  to  us?  Are  they  not  with  God?  Then 
are  they  near  to  us.  Our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father.  The  ocean  of  His  love  ever  re¬ 
freshes  them  and  rolls  day  and  night,  like 
this  sea,  up  to  our  very  doors ! 

CRK8SOK  PBK8BTTERIAN  CHl’BCU. 

Dr.  Tuttle  of  Wabash  College  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  an  interesting  church 
dedication,  in  which  he  bore  a  part: 

The  dedication  of  a  Presbyterian  church  edi¬ 
fice  in  Cambria  County,  “the  Cresson  Presby¬ 
terian  church,”  is  a  great  event.  It  is  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  in  this  old  county,  largely 
inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics.  The  building 
is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  is  largely  due  to  the 
persistent  devotion  of  Mr.  Superintendent 
Lovell  of  this  district  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Mrs.  Thaw  and  others  of  Pittsburgh 
have  been  liberal  helpers.  The  Rev.  Benja¬ 
min  M.  Gemmill,  the  stated  supply,  presided 
to-day.  The  music  was  admirable,  some  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  gentlemen  of  Altoona  helping. 
The  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  L.  McEwan  of 
Pittsburgh,  pastor  of  our  dear  and  famous 
(New  School)  Third  of  Pittsburgh,  was  con¬ 
cerning  “David’s  longings  after  the  Lord’s 
house,”  “My  soul  longeth,”  etc.  The  church 
was  exquisitely  trimmed  chiefiy  with  daisies 
and  ferns,  which  abound  in  this  region. 

This  “  Mountain  House”  where  I  abide  a  few 
days  is  a  noble  house  for  travellers  in  the  midst 
of  glorious  Allegheny  scenery.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Du^am,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Logan 
House,  presides  here  in  dispensing  a  profuse 
and  admirable  entertainment.  It  is  a  great 
resort  for  Pittsburghers.  I  have  enjOTed  it 
much.  J*  F.  T. 


PSALM  XXXIX. 

Verses  5-8. 

Make  me,  O  Lord,  mine  end  to  learn. 

And  what  the  measure  of  my  days ; 

How  frail  I  am,  I  would  discern, 

And  then  “  take  heed  unto  my  ways.” 

My  days  are  but  a  hand-breadth  long  ; 

My  life  as  nothing  to  Thine  eye ; 

Yea  every  man,  however  strong. 

Is  but  a  breath,  a  passing  sigh. 

He  walketh  in  an  empty  show. 

And  is  disquieted  in  vain  ; 

He  hoardeth  up,  but  doth  not  know 
What  hand  shall  reap  his  toil  and  pain. 

And  now,  what  wait  I  for  but  Thee  ; 

In  Thee  I  all  my  hopes  repose ; 

From  all  transgression  set  me  free. 

Nor  let  me  be  reproached  by  foes. 

Edward  A.  Collieu. 

Kikderhook.  N.  Y. 


VIEW^  FROM  LAKE  MOHONK. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY  FROM  SK¥-T01>. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  perfect  morning — 
when  the  atmosphere  was  at  its  clearest,  the 
temperature  at  seventy,  and  the  subjective 
considerations  were  harmonious  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  loveliness— I  went  a  few  days  ago  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  far  famed  sky  top.  The  road 
was  as  good  as  it  can  be  made  up  the  side  of 
a  mountain,  and  every  turn  and  angle, 
confirmed  the  praises  of  the  poets,  philos¬ 
ophers,  and  preachers  who,  in  (Mther  days, 
had  preceded  me.  I  recalled  the  lines : 

“  The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys : 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice,  { 

And  there’s  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace 

Tbe  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun. 

A-tilt  like  a  hicssom  among  the  leaves. 

And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errnn 
With  tl«  deluge  of  summer  it  receives.” 

Upon  every  available  spot  has  been  erected 
a  chalet,  and  each  one  has  a  coigne  of  vantage 
peculiar  to  itself.  Each  one  is  an  unmistaka¬ 
ble  invitation  to  come  and  rest  awhile  or  fol 
low  the  example  of  Lowell’s  little  bird  who 
“lets  his  illumined  being  o’errun  with  tbe 
deluge  of  summer.”  But,  like  Longfellow’s 
youth,  who  through  an  Alpine  village  passed, 

I  could  not  tarry,  because  I  bad  promised  to 
meet,  at  an  appointed  hour,  my  prompt 
friend,  Christopher  Levelhead,  on  top.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  trysting  place,  as  soon  as  I  found 
my  breath  I  essayed  to  find  my  other  friend, 
and  discovered  him  in  a  shady  spot,  looking 
towards  Eagle  ClilT.  When  he  noticed  my  ap¬ 
proach,  be  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  exclaimed:  “Mohonk  air  must  be  doing 
you  good !  For  the  first  time  this  vacation 
you  are  on  time,  with  thirty  seconds  to  spare !” 
I  received  the  double  entendre  (rebuke  and  en- 
oouragement)  in  silence,  and  turned  to  the 
venerable  and  familiar  commonplaces  about 
tbe  scenery,  tbe  gem  of  a  lake  300  feet  below, 
the  Walkill  and  Rondout  valleys  stretching 
far  away,  the  Catskill  Mountains,  from  their 
finest  view-point,  a  glimpse  of  six  common¬ 
wealths,  etc.  \t"hen  we  had  exhausted  our 
English  vocabulary,  and  Christopher  began  to 
quote  some  bon-mois  in  unrecognizable  French, 
I  turned  a  sharp  comer  with  tbe  question: 
“How  were  you  pleased  with  her?” 

“Who  do  you  mean?”  returned  Christopher. 
“There  are  many  noble  women  in  the  world, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  are  sojourning  at 
Mohonk,  and  I  am  pleased  with  all.  I  cannot 
decide  whether  they  are  indebted  to  the  scen¬ 
ery,  or  the  scenery  is  indebted  to  them,  never¬ 
theless  the  combination  makes  this  a  most 
charming  place.  You  must  be  more  specific.” 

“I  mean  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,”  was  my 
response.  A  few  evenings  ago  Mrs.  Booth  had 


delivered  an  address  in  tbe  parlors  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  filled  every 
available  space,  upon  the  Salvation  Army. 

“The  fact  is,”  responded  Christopher,  “I 
was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  move¬ 
ment,  my  attention  having  been  diverted  by 
the  ‘loud’  features.  But  whether  due  to  Mrs. 
Booth’s  personality  or  her  spirit,  or  tbe  array 
of  facts,  my  prejudices  have  vanished.  In  the 
first  place,  she  is  a  charming  representative  or 
officer  of  the  army.  While  not  more  beautiful 
than  thousands  of  American  women,  there  is 
something  very  winning  in  her  fascinating 
smile,  of  which  a  large  element  is  what 
Joseph  Cook  some  years  ago  called  ‘solar 
light.  ’  And  a  difference  between  Mrs.  Booth 
and  some  others  is,  they  use  their  smile  for 
themselves,  she  uses  her’s  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  the  lost.  She,  in  some 
measure,  performs  the  office  of  Dante’s  Be¬ 
atrice.  Many  things  in  this  world  make  me 
think  of  God,  but  nothing  more  so  than  the 
smile  or  laughter  of  a  pure  character  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  amelioration  or  salvation  of 
humanity.  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  spoke  for 
one  hour  and  a  half,  and  her  interested  audi¬ 
ence  was  loathe  to  have  her  stop.  She  per¬ 
suaded  some  of  us  that  no  better  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work  is  being  done  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  sympathy  and  sus¬ 
tenance  of  every  person,  be  he  humanitarian 
or  Christian.  ” 

“Was  any  collection  taken?”  I  enquired. 

“Yes.  Mrs.  Booth  had  said  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect  a  Salvation  Army  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Fourteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue, 
where  they  can  carry  on  the  work  more 
economically  and  effectively.  It  would  cost 
$20,000,  of  which  $5,000  had  been  promised  by 
a  friend.  At  the  close  of  the  address,  Mr. 
Smiley  arose,  and  after  remarking  that  it 
was  the  most  interesting  talk  to  which  he  had 
ever  listened,  said,  ‘We  must  raise  $500 
toward  the  cause  here  to-night.’  He  knew 
there  were  generous  men  and  women  present 
who  would  be  glad  to  contribute.  Very  soon 
$600  were  pledged.  Then  Mr.  Smiley  said  he 
would  raise  the  standard  and  make  it  $1,000. 
It  wasn’t  too  high.  For  this  morning  I 
learned  that  $1,700  have  been  pledged,  and 
sixty  two  persons  have  become  auxiliary  mem 
bers  at  $5  each  per  annum.  And  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  increases ;  some  of  the  most  cultured 
women  declaring  that  if  they  were  younger, 
they  would  be  glad  to  go  into  the  active  work. 
As  for  tbe  men,  I  believe  several  silently  re¬ 
solved  that  night  they  would  hereafter  give  to 
the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  thus 
make  a  gilt-edge  investment.” 

“As  for  Salvation  Army  work,”  I  replied, 
“a  good  deal  of  it  can  be  done  by  our  church¬ 
es,  in  fact,  is  being  done.  I  believe  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  a  large  number  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  and  consecrated  women  in  our  churches 
will  systematically,  and,  no  doubt,  untrumpet¬ 
ed  go  ‘down,  down,  down,’  as  Mrs.  Booth  ex¬ 
presses  it,  and  rescue  the  perishing  and  care 
for  the  dying  And  another  corps  will  more 
and  more  eoncentrate  their  efforts  upon  prevent¬ 
ing  the  conditions  which  produce  the  lapsed 
and  the  submerged.  And  as  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  I  trust  our  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  may  give  more  attention  to  this 
slum  work,  taking  lessons  from  the  Salvation 
Army,  imitating  it  to  a  degree,  without  being 
too  insistent  upon  the  conventional,  or  too 
much  afraid  of  the  picturesque.  ” 

“I  say  Amen  to  all  that,”  said  Christopher, 
as  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  And 
then  taking  me  by  the  hand,  “And  now  I  must 
say  goodbye,  for  I  am  compelled  to  leave  to¬ 
day.” 

“I’m  sorry.  Come  and  see  me  in  Geneva  as 
soon  as  you  can”.  “I  will.  Goodbye  I” 

N.  B.  R. 


THE  TRUE  ISSUE. 

We  print  this  week  an  article  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Nichols  of  Milford,  Pa.,  a  frequent 
and  able  correspondent  of  The  Evangelist.  He 
no  doubt  fairly  represents  the  attitude  of  very 
many  in  the  Church  on  the  question  of  iner¬ 
rancy.  They  see  plainly  that  the  doctrine  of 
inerrancy  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Confession. 
They  are  convinced  especially  that  the  “iner¬ 
rancy  of  the  autographs”  is  not  a  doctrine  of 
the  Confession.  They  agree  that  our  Church 
should  not  commit  itself  to  this  doctrine  as  a 
test  of  orthodoxy.  They  acknowledge  that 
Dr.  Smith  was  unjustly  condemned,  and,  so 
far,  they  believe  that  his  appeal  should  have 
been  sustained. 

But  yet — but  yet — some  who  admit  that  the 
Church  “laid  down  too  rigid  and  stringent  a 
doctrine,”  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  there 
is  error  abroad.  The  verdict  of  not  guilty  is 
with  a  mental  reservation.  They  denounce 
“the  radicalism  in  Biblical  scholarship”  of 
Professor  Briggs  and  Professor  Smith.  They 
accuse  them  of  “adroitly”  changing  the  issue. 
They  cannot  “acquit  Professor  Smith  of  errors 
that  strike  at  the  vitals  of  religion.”  They 
regard  Professor  Briggs  as  “  well  suspended 
from  the  ministry.” 

It  must  be  evident  that  this  is  saying,  the 
accused  is  guilty,  though  not  convicted.  By 
what  right  such  an  opinion  can  be  published 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide.  The  issue  in  the 
late  trials  was  formulated  by  the  prosecution. 
The  accused  professors  had  no  choice  except 
to  meet  the  specific  charges  framed  against 
them.  To  insist  that  they  should  have  made 
a  general  exposition  of  their  whole  system  of 
theology  is  to  ignore  the  restrictive  nature  of 
Judicial  process. 

Our  contributor  yet  well  says  at  one  point : 
“If  the  Church  does  not  know  how  to  draw 
the  line  between  this  [historic  trustworthi¬ 
ness]  and  an  absolute  inerrancy,  it  behooves 
her  to  bestir  herself  and  find  out.”  The  elo¬ 
quent  “Thoughts  on  the  Situation,”  by  a 
Home  Missionary  (see  p.  12),  may  contribute 
in  this  direction.  What  we  need  is  careful 
doctrinal  discussion  and  definition.  No  more 
important  duty  has  come  before  the  refiect- 
ing  men  of  the  Church  for  many  a  day'. 
What  we  need  is  careful  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  refiection  upon  it.  That  the  defi¬ 
nition  called  for  cannot  come  by  judicial 
process,  or  without  a  certain  freedom  of  dis 
cussion  not  now  encouraged,  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  our 
brethren  who  believe  that  the  inerrancy  de¬ 
cision  is  too  rigid,  and  that  it  forces  an  extra¬ 
confessional  test  of  orthodoxy,  yet  stop  short 
of  a  proper  conception  of  Christian  compre¬ 
hension.  They  insist,  or  at  least  seem  to,  on 
doctrinal  conformity  barely  one  degree  less 
strict  than  that  of  the  inerranciet.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  discipline  is  not  only  as  sacred  to 
them  as  to  the  extreme  conservative,  but  they 
would  have  it  worked  with  the  same  exact¬ 
ness,  though  its  shears  might  cut  a  little 
broader  pattern.  It  seems  to  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  machine,  however  perfect  in 
plan,  should  be  worked  with  a  presumption 
that  as  many  useful  men  as  possible  should  be 
saved  to  the  Church.  The  question  so  often 
asked — How  many  agree  with  the  views  of 
the  accused? — will  then  be  seen  to  be  beside 
the  mark.  The  true  form  of  the  question  is : 
Even  if  the  accused  alone  holds  the  suspected 
views,  should  he  be  cut  off  from  the  service  of 
the  Church?  Should  its  ban  and  stigma  be  1 


placed  upon  him  ?  We  believe  that  an  increasing 
number  in  our  Church  are  answering  this 
question  with  a  generous  confidence  in  the 
power  of  truth,  its  power  to  maintain  itself 
without  imposing  impossible  tests  of  ortho¬ 
doxy. 

HAWAII,  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  opens  auspiciously,  and  with 
the  simple  grandeur  of  proclaiming  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Hawaii  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1894.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  Spanish  sailor, 
Gaetano,  discovered  these  islands  in  the  unex¬ 
plored  expanse  of  the  newly  found  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  was  almost  two  hundred  years  after 
this  discovery  that  the  English  ship  of  the 
famous  Cook  touched  the  shore  of  the  largest 
of  the  group,  which  now  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole,  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  port  of 
Hilo,  if  we  remember  aright,  and  brought 
back  to  the  mainland  a  report  of  the  natives 
and  their  rude  kingdom  in  the  sea.  Here, 
.ilso,  at  another  visit  Cook  perished,  struck 
down  by  the  treacherous  band  of  savages 
whom  he  had  befriended  and  presented  to  the 
civilized  world  for  recognition  and  inter¬ 
course.  Then  followed  half  a  century  of 
casual  visits  by  ships  of  all  nations,  among 
which  were  the  adventurous  whalers  from  our 
ports  on  Long  Island  and  New  England  towns 
of  fishing  fame.  The  result  of  this  capricious 
contact  with  the  outside  world  was  at  once 
instructive  and  demoralizing.  The  pitiful 
state  of  the  islanders  who  had  thus  again 
tasted  of  the  fruit  which  gives  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  made  its  appeal  along  with 
the  cry  of  the  “six  hundred  millions”  of  the 
first  missionary  tract,  and  ten  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Bingham  and  Thurston  sailed  round 
the  Horn  on  a  Christian  mission  to  Hawaii. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  life  and  civiliza 
tion  on  those  beautiful  islands  of  the  great 
“  South  Sea,  ”  where,  as  Heber  sang  of  Hindoos- 
tan,  “Every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man 
is  vile.”  Forty-nine  years  after  the  landing  of 
these  American  missionaries,  the  Home  Board 
withdrew  its  hand  from  a  completed  work. 
The  Church  of  Hawaii  was  self  sustaining 
and  independent.  Twenty-four  years  later 
the  new  State  of  Hawaii  is  proclaimed.  That 
is,  seventy-four  years  have  brought  out  of  a 
barbarous,  remote,  and  insular  race  a  new  re¬ 
public,  the  peer  of  the  older  sovereignties,  a 
“kingdom  in  the  sea,”  strong  as  the  young 
Apollo  and  fair  as  the  sea-born  goddess  of 
love.  Such  is  the  historic  record,  such  the 
practical  results  of  missionary  service,  more 
wonderful  than  any  romance. 

The  causes  of  this  surprising  development 
are  not  far  to  seek.  The  missionary  from  our 
American  churches  had  a  free  hand  and  a 
primitive  soil.  There  were  but  two  elements, 
the  original  and  the  immigrant,  and  in  their 
contact  the  one  gave  way  to  the  other.  Bui 
the  missionary  and  his  following  were  not 
self  seeking  adventurers  noi  greedy  conquer- 
ers.  All  humane  and  gentle  infiuences  were 
tried  and  trusted  along  with  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come.  The  native  Hawaiians  were 
twice  saved,  from  themselves  and  from  out¬ 
side  plunderers.  The  kingdom  of  Hawaii  con¬ 
tinued  to  its  last  day,  because  the  “mission¬ 
ary”  element  in  the  islands  upheld  it,  and 
the  native  Hawaiian  owes  his  existence  to-day 
to  that  kindly  spiritual  and  physical  nurture 
which  saved  him  from  death  by  extinction  of 
the  virile  powers  of  survival.  Herein  we  find 
the  right  of  that  “missionary”  element  to 
oversee  and  to  command  at  this  natal  hour  of 
the  new  Republic.  The  Christian  heart  and 
brain  of  this  new  nation  comes  to  the  front 
and  only  the  baser  element  among  natives  and 
oreigners,  or  the  interested  traders  and  rep-  f 


resentatives  of  foreign  nations,  have  dis¬ 
claimed  the  resolute  and  statesmanlike  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  free  and  autonomous  State. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  the  “Kingdom  of 
Hawaii”  has  been  a  body  of  intelligent,  high- 
minded  men,  to  which  the  “royal”  govern¬ 
ment  clung  like  an  incongruous,  hideous  ex¬ 
crescence.  It  is  now  out  quite  away,  and  the 
work  has  been  well  and  skilfully  done  by 
President  Dole  and  his  supporters.  The  im¬ 
pulse  to  own  and  to  prqtect  the  new  nation 
which  appealed  to  us  was  instinctive  and 
praiseworthy.  But  the  wisdom  of  immediate 
incorporation  with  the  United  States  was 
questioned  by  authority,  and  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  unfurls  her  own  flag  and  waits  for 
whatever  is  to  come.  The  future  is  full  of 
promise,  the  heart  of  the  new  State  is  full  of 
hope.  God  save  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  I 

IRRETERENT  PRATER. 

The  recent  Iowa  incident,  widely  noticed  in 
the  secular  press,  when  a  clergyman  descended 
to  a  “stump  speech”  addressed  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  praying, 
and  was  interrupted  in  his  pseudo  prayer  by 
applause,  which  was  renewed  and  continued 
after  he  had  concluded  his  scandalous  per¬ 
formance,  may  well  be  made  occasion  of  sug¬ 
gestion  and  warning  against  an  evil  to  which 
ordinary  extemporary  prayer  is  subject,  and 
against  which  earnest  protest  should  stand. 

There  is  a  claim  on  the  part  of  some  offend¬ 
ers  against  reverence  in  prayer,  to  the  effect 
that  public  prayer  is  simply  “holy  medita¬ 
tion”  at  the  highest,  and  is  only  “talking  with 
God”  in  its  usual  exercise,  and  therefore  is 
little,  if  anything,  above  the  customs  of  pub¬ 
lic  speech.  This  extremely  low  view  of 
prayer  has  had  much  vogue  in  certain  Chris¬ 
tian  circles,  producing  some  manifestations  of 
“talk”  which,  while  not  so  bad  as  the  one  re¬ 
ferred  to,  have  a  leaning  in  that  direction. 
The  peril  of  transgressing  the  proprieties  of 
prayer  is  an  ever  present  one.  Personal  feel¬ 
ing  clamors  for  utterance.  Strong  impulses 
push  to  the  front  in  the  moments  of  devo¬ 
tional  speaking.  And  there  is  urgent  call  for 
utmost  self-restraint,  a  command  over  one’s 
expression  which  forbids  impertinence  and 
assumption  to  direct  the  divine  wisdom  and 
love.  Our  Father  knoweth  what  we  need  be¬ 
fore  we  ask  Him  for  anything.  The  elements 
of  all  true  prayer  consist  chiefly  and  alwa3«» 
of  an  exaltation  of  unerring  counsel  and  dis¬ 
passionate  judgment  on  the  part  of  Him  to 
whom  we  pray.  To  keep  well  within  the  line 
marking  the  prerogative  of  heaven  and  the 
moral  forces  of  this  world  is  a  solemn  obliga¬ 
tion  at  all  times,  especially  so  in  the  act  of 
prayer. 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  irreverent 
prayer  assumes  to  convey  information  to  the 
listener  above  as  well  as  below.  For  example : 
a  devoutly  good  minister  told  the  Lord,  and 
the  audience,  that  he  lived  in  “a  community 
that  was  neither  a  city  nor  a  village,  but 
something  between  the  two,”  and  he  there¬ 
fore  asked  for  that  which  was  “peculiar  and 
suited  to  the  case.”  Could  it  be  that  God  was 
the  more  inclined  to  grant  that  request? 
Thanksgiving,  too,  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
much  of  this  sort  of  real  impertinence.  The 
soul’s  selfishness  is  fed  by  giving  thanks  for 
things  that  seemed  good  to  itself.  Its  praise 
of  men  and  of  results  go  up  to  God  under  the 
guise  of  His  praise.  This  comes  nigh  to  blas.- 
phemy.  It  is  the  very  snare  of  Satan.  Yet 
good  men  walk  right  into  it  daily. 

The  famous  prayer  of  Sidney  Smith  was  not 
uttered  in  devotion.  It  was  in  an  address  to 
the  soldiers:  “First  we  ask  for  victory,  but  if 
that  cannot  be,  we  have  but  one  other  wish 
or  prayer,  we  only  ask  for  death  1”  That  was 
oratory,  not  supplication.  Patrick  Henry  was 
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not  “leading  in  prayer”  when  he  cried  :  “Give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death !”  The  distino- . 
tion  is  clear,  and  our  judgment  of  the  orator 
is  one  thing,  our  following  a  pleader  with 
heavenly  goodness  and  fullness  ineffable  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  Who  so  forgets  this 
is  prepared  to  become  an  offence  both  to  God 
and  to  our  right  sense. 

But  we  forbear.  The  purpose  of  this  writing 
is  to  warn  against  irreverence,  always  repre¬ 
hensible,  but  in  prayer  to  be  reprobated  with 
emphasis  and  avoided  with  exceeding  solici¬ 
tude.  A  reverent  spirit  is  ever  humble.  All 
self-assertion,  all  declaiming  before  God  for 
its  effect  upon  men,  all  indirect  methods  of 
pushing  one’s  opinions  into  notice  by  flinging 
them  upward  into  the  face  of  the  Almighty  to 
be  caught  up  by  men  oti  the  rebound,  all  parti¬ 
sanship  in  the  soul  that  cries  to  heaven  against 
other  good  and  true  men,  is  a  travesty  of 
prayer  and  turns  our  holiest  thing  into  that 
which  is  profane. 

For  private  prayer  there  may  be  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  rule.  Alone  with  God  a  man  is 
not  so  apt  to  transgress.  Yet  the  Pharisee 
convicts  himself  of  sin  in  his  solitary  prayer. 
The  men  who  are  ssife  models  in  prayer  are 
now  too  few.  Let  us  oftener  say:  “Lord, 
teach  fts  how  to  pray!” — especially  when  lead¬ 
ing  the  devotions  of  the  people  on  all  public 
occasions. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH. 

Sometime  since  we  chanced  to  be  present  at 
a  prayer  service  in  which  a  venerable  brother 
of  good  repute  and  unflagging  zeal  freed  his 
mind  upon  the  uses,  or  rather  abuses,  of  the 
Lord’s  Day.  Much  of  what  be  said  was  most 
true ;  the  only  pity  was  that  it  should  have 
been  mixed  with  more  that  was  false  in  its 
exegesis,  false  in  its  history  and  defective  in 
its  logic.  Christianity  and  the  Sabbath,  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  flourish  together  or  wane 
together.  Neither  can  or  will  survive  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  other. 

But  this  is  only  the  more  imperative  reason 
why  we  should  understand  the  purpose  and 
ground  of  the  day  we  love.  Founded  as  it  is 
upon  the  Fourth  Commandment,  it  is  founded 
upon  its  spirit  rather  than  its  letter.  Succeed¬ 
ing  the  Jewish  Sabbath  it  inherits  its  spirit 
rather  than  its  law.  The  disputant  who  urges 
that  there  can  be  no  discernment  between  the 
letter  of  a  commandment  and  the  intent  un¬ 
derlying  it,  may  settle  his  differences  with 
Paul  who  said  the  law  was  good  “if”  a  man 
use  it  lawfully,  not  otherwise.  Upon  the  sim¬ 
ple  ground  of  “thus  it  is  written”  no  man  can 
kindle  a  fire  upon  the  Sabbath  without  sin. 
Under  the  letter  of  the  law  it  is  as  sinful  to 
ride  to  church  as  it  is  to  plow  in  the  corn. 
So  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is  concerned 
it  is  absurd  to  demand  compliance  with  the 
method  of  its  observance  and  not  with  the 
time  of  that  observance.  If  without  the  eras¬ 
ure  of  a  single  letter  of  the  Fourth  Command 
ment  the  observance  of  the  day  may  be  shifted 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first,  it  cannot  be 
that  this  is  the  only  change  permissible  to  the 
Christian  conscience. 

But  the  whole  Christian  life  is  a  life  of  lov¬ 
ing  freedom.  It  searches  to  know  what  is  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  desires  with  filial  ear¬ 
nestness  to  keep  that  divine  intent.  It  seeks 
to  keep  the  day  when  and  how  it  will  best 
promote  the  ends  of  its  institution.  It  does 
not  justify  its  observance  by  the  almanac  but 
by  results.  It  may  be  well  to  know  how  the 
Pharisee  or  the  Puritan  kept  it,  but  the  most 
important  thing  to  ascertain  is  how  to  best 
keep  it  to-day  to  secure  the  ends  destined  by 
its  divine  Author.  He  best  honors  the  day 
who  best  honors  Gpd.  That  use  is  most  scrip¬ 
tural  which  secures  the  purpose  of  all  scrip¬ 
ture,  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


TBATEL  AND  CAMP  LIFE. 

What  every  one  ought  to  seek  in  an  outing 
is  change  of  scene  and  change  of  sensations. 
Body  and  mind  wear  out  in  a  rut.  The  hard¬ 
est  boulder,  caught  in  a  pot-hole  of  the  brook, 
at  last  is  ground  to  nothing. 

The  recreations  of  our  people  consist  for  the 
most  part  in  travel  and  camping  out.  The 
first  presents  a  panorama  to  the  eye ;  the  second 
a  change  of  employment  to  the  mind.  Each 
has  its  zealous  advocates  and  its  enthusiastic 
defenders.  But  he  who  becomes  for  the  hour 
tourist  or  gypsy  will  derive  from  his  recrea¬ 
tion,  profit  just  in  proportion  to  his  previous 
experience  or  study.  It  is  the  genius  or  the 
scholar  who  gets  the  most  from  his  outing. 
The  man  whose  soul  is  not  thrilled  by  the 
sight  of  the  Forum  Romanum  naturally  sets 
his  pulses  bounding  by  the  use  of  absinthe ; 
and  the  camper-out  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
story  told  in  stone  or  flower,  nothing  of  the 
life  of  bird  or  bee,  fills  up  with  whiskey. 
The  student  of  history  or  science  finds  in  new 
faces  or  new  facts  stimulus  enough. 

The  unprecedented  rush  to  Europe  this  year 
is  due  not  simply  to  the  natural  charms  of 
historic  ground,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  travel  across  the  sea  than  across 
the  continent.  Two  of  the  lovliest  spots  in 
the  world  are  Manitou,  in  Colorado,  and  Banff, 
in  British  Columbia.  Bright  skies,  crystal 
waters  and  lofty  heights,  combine  to  give  en¬ 
chantment  to  the  scenes.  But  the  traveller 
who  pays  his  dollar  for  his  ham  and  eggs  re¬ 
flects  mournfully  upon  past  breakfasts  of 
Swiss  honey  and  snowy  rolls  for  a  quarter. 
At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tacoma  he  glories  in  the 
thought  that  it  is  higher  than  Mt.  Blanc ;  but 
he  is  discreetly  silent  about  the  fact  that  his 
bills  are  as  steep  as  the  mountain.  The  depths 
of  the  Yosemitc  make  him  realize  his  little¬ 
ness — and  the  nothingness  of  his  pocket-book. 

The  Rockies,  especially  their  northern  rang¬ 
es,  are  bound  to  be  the  great  camping  grounds 
of  the  future.  The  further  one  goes  toward 
the  British  line  the  more  the  country  fills  up 
with  lakes ;  and  even  beyond  that  line  these 
gems  of  crystal  waters  are  resplendent.  Pend 
d ’Oreille,  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  lakes  that  ever  mirrored  a 
mountain  in  its  breast ;  but  the  chain  of  lakes 
that  is  threaded  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  af¬ 
ter  it  leaves  Vancouver  for  the  East,  is  a  rev 
elation  of  nature’s  charms  such  as  few  have 
as  yet  realized 

The  new  literary  light,  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Crockett,  author  of  “The  Stickit  Minister.” 
recently  made  an  interesting  address  before 
an  Edinburgh  audience,  on  old  manners  and 
usages  in  Galloway.  Ayrshire,  he  says,  was 
unpopular  until  quite  recent  years.  Even 
Burn’s  poems  were  disliked  there  because  the 
author  was  a  native  of  that  region.  A  sinis¬ 
ter  example  of  this  dislike  was  cited  from 
court  records :  May  20,  1785,  one  Mossman 
was  actually  hanged  fcr  no  greater  offenses 
than  these  as  quoted  from  the  indictment: 
first,  that  “he  was  found  on  the  king’s  high 
way  without  cause”;  eiecond,  that  he  “wan¬ 
dered  in  his  discourse”:  third,  that  “he  be¬ 
longed  to  Carrick”  (Ayrshire).  The  third 
count  was  proven,  and  he  was  hanged,  as 
(our  author  says)  “many  an  honest  man  has 
been  banged  for  less.” 


Trinity  College,  Hartford,  has  published  an 
elaborate  list  of  the  colors  proper  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  “hoods”  to  be  worn  by  recipients  of 
honorary  degrees.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  has 
been  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  Will  she  now  appear  at  public 
meetings  wearing  a  scarlet  hood  with  a  dark 
blue  lining,  which  is  the  “correct  thing”  for 
her  new  dignity? 


MORTALITY  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

It  is  in  the  brevity  of  life  that  man  sees  his 
ground  of  hope.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
cleft  in  twain  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Tyro- 
pean.  Upon  the  one  side  was  the  Tower  of 
David  ,  upon  the  other  side  the  Temple  of  Sol¬ 
omon.  It  was  across  this  dark  and  shadowy 
gulley  that  the  great  king  threw  that  bridge 
whose  “ascent”  filled  the  soul  of  Sheba’s 
queen  with  awe.  Over  it  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  passed  the  surging  multitudes  of  a  proud 
capital. 

But  in  the  course  of  time,  the  debris  of  many 
a  siege  filled  almost  to  the  brim  the  valley, 
and  the  two  cliffs  stood  apart,  the  massive 
structures  of  Solomon  having  long  since  disap¬ 
peared.  Yet  from  the  temple  side  there  sprung 
out  of  the  wall  just  the  faintest  indication  of 
something  that  was  lost.  It  became  the  puzzle 
of  archaeologists,  until  it  was  flashed  upon  the 
mind  of  one  of  our  great  scholars.  Dr.  Edward 
Robinson,  that  this  protuberance  in  the  wall 
was  all  that  remained  of  tho  great  bridge 
which  once  connected  Mts.  Zion  and  Moriah. 
Then  the  spade  sank  down  deep  into  the  earth, 
seventy  feet,  until  it  struck  the  vanished  key¬ 
stone  ;  and  what  was  a  guess  became  history. 

A  little  child  lay  in  its  cradle  yesterday  that 
bad  just  begun  to  wreathe  its  arched  lip  in  a 
smile  and  to  answer  back  the  mother’s  look  of 
love  with  a  responsive  glance.  To-day  the 
babe  lies  there,  cold,  pulseless,  still.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  a  life  so  beautiful  and  brief? 
It  is  the  spring  of  the  arch  that  prophesies  the 
oneness  of  earth  and  heaven.  Time  needs 
eternity  to  give  it  completeness. 

There  is  no  bubble  girdled  by  a  rainbow  but 
that  as  it  bursts  conveys  its  lesson  of  hope. 
We  know  by  the  virtue  of  love’s  sure  logic 
that  truth  and  beauty  and  righteousness  were 
made  for  God’s  timelessness,  not  for  mortals’ 
time.  We  feel  that  the  star  which  sets  to-day 
is  not  quenched,  but  shall  rise  beyond  the 
ocean’s  farthest  rim  undimmed  to-morrow. 
Were  life  less  brief,  it  would  be  less  eloquent 
of  eternity.  It  is  its  manifest  brokenness  that 
demands  another  world  to  give  it  completeness. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  company 
which  built  the  road  between  Jaffa  and  Jeru¬ 
salem,  has  failed,  and  the  road  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  banking  house  of  Ro^^hschild 
of  Paris,  the  Journal  and  Afessenger  says:  “It 
was  an  expensive  undertaking,  and  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  possible  to  it  would  pay  for  the  work ; 
but  those  who  furnished  the  capital  easily 
parted  with  their  money. .  We  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  that  the  road  has  been  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  patronage  sufficient  to  pay 
running  expenses.  With  all  the  talk  about  the 
rehabilitation  of  Jerusalem,  something  more 
than  sentiment  must  enter  in  before  what  is 
said  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  can  be  real¬ 
ized  in  the  physical  and  earthly  city  of  that 
name.  ”  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  this 
precious  and  impecunious  bit  of  railway  has 
only  followed  the  example  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  two  railroad  companies  here  in  the  United 
States.  And  its  receivers  are  men  likely  to  take 
an  interest  in  it  beyond  its  mere  pecuniary 
value,  and  that  is  more  that  can  be  said  for 
our  43,226  miles  of  road  that  are  now  in  the 
hands  of,  for  the  most  part,  mere  Gentile 
receivers!  _ 

It  was  reported  in  London  some  days  since 
that  the  Walter  Wellman  expedition,  that  left 
Norway  two  or  three  months  ago  for  the  Arc¬ 
tic  seas,  flying  the  stars  and  stripes,  had  been 
lost.  The  report,  however,  seems  not  well 
founded ;  the  explorers  being  not  yet  due, 
there  is  nothing  ominous  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  heard  from.  Mr.  Wellman 
is  a  native  of  Ohio.  He  proposed,  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  ice.  to  make  his  journey  with  boats  or 
sledges,  which  were  made  of  aluminum. 
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THE  WORK  OP  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  thinking  and  to  mould  the  intelleoutal  oharao-  ranoy  is  their  chief  offence,  and  that  if  their 
By  B«t.  Thomas  nri<aiols.  ter  of  the  student.  Fill  up  our  Assembly  with  contention  is  allowed  at  this  point,  it  must  be 

It  is  now  more  than  a  month  since  the  Sara-  Princeton  men,  and  by  a  natural  law  you  will  at  all  others.  Here,  then,  is  where  they  must 
toga  Assembly  finished  up  its  work  and  ad-  •  Princeton  vote.  So  of  any  other  Sem-  be  met.  The  persistent  query,  With  inerrancy 

journed.  Possibly  we  may  see  things  in  bet-  •  more  serious  matter  when  the  given  up,  where  shall  we  draw  the  line?  is  no 

ter  perspective  to  day  than  we  could  immedi'  ®"^  “  illegitimate  Infiuence,  and  more  to  be  feared  in  their  lips  than  on  the 

.  ,  j  •  ..  j  ^^®  ^®^®  l>«comes  partisan  and  clannish,  lips  of  the  conservative.  They  contend  that 

”  ^  *  1®“*^“®“  •  »nd  as  many  Thig  jg  the  thing  which  one  has  in  mind  when  we  have  in  the  Scrpitures  an  infallible  rule 

ave  trie  their  hands  at  an  estimate  of  the  he  speaks  of  prejudice.  To  what  extent  it  of  faith  and  practice  imbedded  in  much  that 
conclusions  reached  by  this  historic  body,  the  prevailed  this  year  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  is  not  authoritative,  particularly  in  the  his- 
writer  of  this,  a  commissioner  who  attended  charitable,  at  any  rate,  to  assume  that  men  torioal  portion,  and  so  they  go  on,  widening 
all  the  sessions,  is  moved  to  do  the  same.  voted  Princeton  or  Union  (to  classify  roughly) ,  and  ever  widening  the  area  of  that,  both  in 
May  it  not  be  that  the  Assembly  has  been  not  for  the  sake  of  party  triumph,  but  for  the  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  which  must 
both  overpraised  and  overblamed  t  Conserve-  sake  of  the  views  imbi^d  at  their  respective  be  taken  with  allowance.  The  true  thinker 
tives  regard  it  as  having  saved  the  cause  of  schools.  will  refuse  to  be  caught  in  this  snare.  He  will 

an  authoritative  Bible,  and  as  having  put  us  By  its  decision  in  the  Smith  case,  I  believe,  regard  Professor  Briggs,  even  if  allowed  his 
in  the  way  of  holding  our  Theological  Semin-  with  all  respect  to  my  fellow -commissioners,  contention  concerning  the  original  autographs, 
aries  to  their  obligations ;  liberals,  as  having  that  the  Assembly  laid  down  too  rigid  and  as  well  suspended  from  our  ministry,  an  opin- 
blocked  the  wheels  of  progress  in  Biblical  stringent  a  doctrine,  and  my  vote,  to  “bus-  ion  which  his  course  since  the  action  at  Wash- 
scholarship,  and  trampled  the  liberties  of  the  tain  in  part,”  was  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  ington  abundantly  confirms.  Nor  will  careful 
Church  under  foot.  this.  I  did  not  differ  with  the  Presbytery  of  consideration  acquit  Professor  Smith  of  errors 

Was  it  a  “packed”  Assembly?  Undoubted-  Cincinnati  upon  any  mere  matter  of  ecclesi-  that  strike  at  the  vitals  of  religion;  when  he 
ly,  if  this  is  a  correct  designation  for  an  astical  law,  nor  upon  the  sentence  with  which  identifies  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers 
Assembly  deliberately  made  up  of  sympathiz-  it  emphasized  its  verdict,  but  upon  the  broad  with  the  inspiration  of  the  preacher  of  to-day ; 
ers  with  the  majority  of  the  Church  upon  con-  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  Church  when  he  holds  that  the  Psalms  are  only  the 
troverted  points.  This  majority  had  more  should  commit  itself  to  the  absolute  truthful-  inspired  record  of  uninspired,  or  at  any  rate, 
than  its  natural  representation,  because  efforts  ness  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  auto  imperfect  and  faulty,  even  though  exalted, 
were  made,  we  know  in  some,  and  presurna-  graphs  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  The  appeal  human  experience ;  when  he  ascribes  to  the 
biy  in  most  of  the  Presbyteries,  to  send  men  seemed  to  me  to  be  justified  at  this  point,  for  Chronicles  a  bias  which  would  make  a  secular 
of  the  right  ( ?)  stripe ;  and  by  just  so  much  I  do  not  deem  this  a  doctrine  to  be  imposed  historian  untrustworthy  (especially  when  we 
the  action  of  the  Assembly  is  distrusted  and  upon  our  ministry,  or  concerning  which  we  remember  what  a  part  the  discrediting  of  the 
resented.  A  party  gaining  overwhelming  should  attempt  to  force  uniformity  of  belief,  chronicler  plays  in  the  documentary  hypothe- 
power  in  this  way  can  have  the  Moderator  The  doctrine  may  be  true;  the  framers  of  the  sis  of  the  Pentateuch) ;  and  when  he  main 
chosen,  the  committees  arranged,  and  the  de-  Confession  may  have  thought  that  they  put  it  tains  that  the  value  of  his  (the  chronicler’s) 
liverances  shaped  altogether  to  its  liking,  as  into  that  instrument;  yet  it  evidently  is  not  book,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  what  is  to  be 
was  done  this  year;  but  the  scheme  reacts  there  explicitly,  and  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  fun-  read  “between  the  lines.  ”  To  think  that  these 
upon  itself,  after  all.  The  immediate  result  damental  to  the  system.  It  is  at  this  point,  views  are  within  the  liberty  allowed  by  the 
is  satisfactory,  but  the  public  estimate  of  it  is  if  anywhere  in  this  controversy,  that  the  Standards,  because  the  doctrine  of  inerrancy 
not  BO.  Church  may  be  charged  with  too  obstinate  an  is  not  fundamental,  is  simply  to  show  that  a 

The  men  who  voted  against  Prof.  Smith  at  adherence  to  traditional  views;  against  this  false  issue  has  been  forced  upon  the  mind. 
Saratoga  went  there  manifest^  with  their  the  protest  of  leading  thinkers  in  Scotland,  What  right  has  Professor  Smith  to  confine 
minds  made  up.  Many  of  them  said  so.  If  themselves  subscribers  to  the  Confession,  the  battle  to  this  point?  By  what  warrant 
the  case  had  not  been  sufficiently  argued  for  whose  views  have  been  so  forcibly  quoted  in  does  he  dismiss  in  a  paragraph  the  third  charge 
them  already,  they  thought  that  it  had  been,  recent  numbers  of  The  Evangelist,  is  levelled ;  brought  against  him  by  the  Presbytery  of 
The  same  thing  cannot  be  claimed  with  refer-  here  is  where  the  action  of  the  Assembly  Cincinnati,  as  identical  with  the  second,  and 
ence  to  the  new  plap  for  the  Seminaries,  be-  presses  injuriously  upon  an  intelligent  and  in-  insist  that  the  question  of  inerrancy  is  the 
cause  no  one  knew  what  the  committee  would  fiuential  minority,  and  here  conservatives  only  one  up  for  debate?  The  truth  is,  the 
suggest.  And  yet  here  again,  doubtless,  ogt  themselves  have  been  carried  beyond  their  second  and  third  charges  are  not  identical.  It 
were  prepared,  upon  general  principles,  eitner  convictions  and  judgment.  After  the  Smith  is  rightly  held  that  not  historic  infallibility, 
to  favor  or  to  resist  any  proposed  change.  case  had  been  disposed  of,  I  talked  with  a  but  historic  trustworthiness  underlies  any  and 
Surveying  the  result  on  these  two  questions,  prominent  Princeton  professor,  and  although  every  claim  to  inspiration  on  the  part  of  a 
it  is  easy  to  impute  motives :  to  say  that  the  he  was  gratified  with  the  result,  and  claimed  sacred  writer ;  and  if  the  Church  does  not 
vote  was  not  intelligent,  that  many  were  in-  that  to  teach  the  errancy  of  the  original  auto-  know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  this  and 
fluenced  by  fear,  many  by  prejudice,  that  a  graphs  is  heresy,  he  admitted  that  the  battle  an  absolute  inerrancy,  it  behooves  her  to  bestir 
few  leaders  stampeded  the  body.  It  is  easy  with  the  Lane  professor  had  been  fought  upon  herself  and  find  out.  She  need  not  surrender 
to  go  back  of  this  and  to  claim  that  the  a  wrong  issue,  that  the  matter  of  inerrancy  inerrancy,  but  she  can  show  what,  by  the 
Assembly  is  not  a  fit  body  to  decide  intricate  had  been  made  much  too  prominent,  and  for  canons  of  criticism,  is  historically  reliable, 
questions  of  doctrine  and  of  constitutional  this  he  held  the  Portland  deliverance  respon-  even  though  inerrancy  be  not  granted ;  and 
law;  that  the  country  elder  looms  too  large  sible.  I  agreed  with  him  with  all  my  heart,  when  she  does  this,  the  cheap  triumph  now 
in  its  membership,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  perhaps  I  may  say  that  in  this  particular  he  (in  his  own  judgment  and  in  that  of  his 
time  for  deliberation,  etc.  If  this  is  the  case,  agreed  with  me.  But  of  what  avail  are  these  friends)  enjoyed  by  Professor  Smith,  will  be 
the  faults  are  those  of  our  system,  and  not  of  opinions  now  that  the  fatal  word  has  been  ended.  He  will  be  silenced,  not  by  authority, 
particular  Assemblies.  If  the  more  an  eccle-  spoken?  The  Church  is  in  the  unfortunate  not  by  straining  the  Confession;  not  by  ab 
siastical  court  represents  the  whole  Church,  position  of  having  undertaken  the  defence  of  appeal  to  the  consequences  of  his  doctrine ; 
the  less  fitness  has  it  to  decide  important  ques-  inerrancy  all  along  the  line.  What  discretion  not  by  an  a  prtort  theory  of  inspiration,  toll- 
tions.  Presbyterianism  stands  condemned  be-  is  left  to  Presbyteries  when  students  are  be-  ing  how  God  must  write  the  Scriptures,  if  at 
fore  the  world.  For  to  commit  such  questions  fore  them  for  examination?  The  prudent  all;  not  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the 
to  such  a  body— of  course  by  constitutional  counsel  of  venerable  conservative  professors,  Scriputres  themselves,  but  by  plain,  inductive 
methods— is  the  very  genius  of  Presbyterian-  warning  us  that  the  essential  thing  here  is  a  reasoning,  the  very  thing  i^>on  which  his  own 
ism.  Go  on  with  your  criticisms,  gentlemen,  matter  of  degree,  and  that  we  are  not  to  bo  argument  depends. 

but  remember  it  is  your  mothers’  breast  at  too  critical  over  “specks  of  sand  in  the  mar  The  upshot  of  all  this  is,  that  the  true  de- 
which  they  are  aimed.  But  returning  to  the  ble  of  our  Parthenon,”  has  been  ignored,  and  cision  at  Saratoga,  as  at  Washington,  would 
matter  of  motive.  If  there  were  men  at  Sara-  we  have  carried  the  doctrine  to  high-water  have  been  intermediate  between  the  two  ex¬ 
toga  without  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  mark.  Respectfully  to  dissent  from  this  I  tremes.  The  Church  had  a  worthy  object  to 
they  were  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole ;  believe  is  disloyal  neither  to  the  Assembly,  gain  by  placing  her  disapproval  upon  the  two 
not  enough  seriously  to  affect  the  vote.  This  nor  to  the  Church,  nor  to  the  Confession,  nor  men  successively  under  trial,  but  she  sought 
charge  of  measures  carried  through  fear,  is  a  to  the  Scriptures  themselves.  it  by  a  wrong  method.  And  this—  not  the 

cheap  fling,  and  should  be  dropped.  More,  On  the  other  hand,  the  misake  is  no  less  verdict  of  guilty  rendered  in  each  case— is 
doubtless,  were  swayed  by  prejudice.  Note  serious,  when  the  refusal  to  contend  for  an  what  proclaims  her  reactionary,  throws  her 
the  way  in  which  the  criticisms  of  to-day,  as  absolute  inerrancy  is  held  to  justify  the  radi-  out  of  sympathy  with  a  progressive  orthodoxy, 
well  as  the  votes  of  a  month  ago,  follow  the  calism  in  Biblical  scholarship  of  either  Pro-  and  tends  to  alienate  a  devout,  intelligent, 
lines  of  cleavage  between  the  Seminaries,  fessor  Briggs  or  Professor  Smith.  This  is  to  and  growing  minority.  Where  are  the  men 
This  is  only  natural.  It  is,  one  may  say,  the  play  right  into  the  hands  of  these  extremists,  in  the  Church  who  will  range  themselves 
legitimate  influence  of  the  Seminary.  The  It  is  the  very  thing  that  they  desire.  Adroitly  alongside  of  Professor  Briggs  or  Professor 
object  of  such  an  institution  is  to  shape  the  they  claim  that  the  doubt  or  denial  of  iner-  Smith  on  questions  of  Biblical  criticism  ?  They 
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man’s  soul  is  saved,  humanly  speaking.  The 
motif  of  the  book  is  the  need  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy  and  love.  So  it  is  of  the  writer’s  minor 
stories  lately  published,  the  best  and  most 
wholesome  of  which  is  “At  the  Oreen  Dragon.  ” 
All  are  delicately  written,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  woman  who  has  thought  and  loved  and 
suffered.  But  religion,  the  stay  of  so  many 
women,  has  not  helped  her.  Ood  and  Christ 
are  very  far  off.  She  clings  to  the  human. 
In  “An  Idyl  of  London”  she  says :  “Affection  is 
as  needful  to  human  life  as  rain  to  flower 
life.”  In  “The  Painter  and  His  Picture”  she 
expresses  herself  more  clearly:  “To  those 
who  think  at  all,  there  comes  a  time  of  un¬ 
belief.  Some  struggle  out  of  their  doubts 
.  .  .  back  to  their  old  faith,  because  theyean- 
not  do  without  it.  Others,  however,  face  the 
future  calmly,  and  learn  to  be  strong,  without 
the  help  of  religious  stimulant.  ”  The  painter, 
after  a  season  of  disbelief  in  everything  not 
material,  came  to  believe  that  “Ood  was  that 
Power  greater  than  ourselves,  or  the  noblest 
part  of  ourselves,  without  which  we  could  not 
struggle  or  conquer.  Christ  was  Man ;  any 
man  or  woman  making  or  attempting  to 
make,  a  noble  thing  of  life.  ” 

One  is  led  to  question  the  value  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  that  leads  the  scholar  to  face  life  with 
nerves  quivering  at  the  rebuffs  of  a  rude  world, 
and  to  face  death  with  the  thought,  or  de¬ 
spairing  hope:  “It  does  not  matter;  we  nmy 
have  another  chance.”  Would  not  the  result 
be  different  if  the  Bible  were  made  part  of 
the  college  curriculum,  with  teachers  of  the 
stamp  of  John  Hall,  Moody,  Spurgeon,  or 
Parker?  Since  I  began  this  article  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  also  a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  much  experience  in  the 
world.  Speaking  of  religious  doubts,  he 
says:  “I  find  many  things  that  reason  can¬ 
not  grasp.  The  verities  of  faith  grow  upon 
and  into  me  faster  than  those  of  reason.  My 
creed  is  now  so  simple  that  I  find  it  all  on  a 
little  card  I  send  you.  ” 

The  card  reads : 

‘•GOOD  NEWS— <iL,AD  TIDINGS." 

“God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life  (John  iii.  16).  Love,  Belief,  Life.  How 
can  I  have  this  love,  this  belief,  this  life? 
By  Faith  and  Repentance.  What  is  faith  in 
His  Son?  Faith  in  Christ,  His  Son,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  grace,  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon 
Him  alone  for  salvation  as  He  is  offered  in  the 
Gospel.  What  is  Repentance?  Repentance 
unto  life  is  a  saving  grace  whereby  a  sinner, 
out  of  a  true  sense  of  bis  sin  and  apprehension 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  doth,  with 
grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin,  turn  from  it  unto 
God,  with  full  purpose  of  and  endeavor  after 
new  obedience.  If  I  accept  and  act  upon  the 
above,  am  I  a  Christian?  Yes.  What  now  re¬ 
mains?  That  I  live  day  by  day  to  please  God, 
that  I  seek  by  prayer  and  reading  His  Word 
and  through  other  means  of  grace  to  grow  in 
trust  and  knowledge.  Can  I  have  help  in  all 
our  Heavenly  Father  gives  His 


“If  you  don’t  know  anything.  Little  Brick,” 
he  said,  “at  least  tell  me  what  you  think,  and 
don’t  be  too  learned  ;  remember  I’m  only  a 
brainless  fellow.  ”... 

“If  I  were  you,”  she  said,  “I  should  not 
worry.  Just  make  up  your  mind  to  do  better 
when  you  get  another  chance.  One  can’t  do 
more  than  that.  That  is  what  I  shall  think 
of :  that  God  will  give  each  of  us  another 
chance,  and  that  each  one  of  us  will  take  it 
and  do  better,  I  and  you  and  everyone.  So 
there  is  no  need  to  fret  over  failure,  when  one 
hopes  one  may  be  allowed  to  redeem  that  fail¬ 
ure  later  on.  Besides  which,  life  is  very  bard. 
Why,  we  ourselves  recognize  that.  If  there  be 
a  God,  some  intelligence  greater  than  human 
intelligence.  He  will  understand  better  than 
ourselves  that  life  is  very  bard  and  difficult, 
and  He  will  be  astonished,  not  because  we  are 
not  better,  but  because  we  are  not  worse. 

.  .  .  Just  make  up  your  mind  to  do  better  if 
you  get  the  chance,  and  be  content  with  that !” 

“If  that  is  what  you  think.  Little  Brick,” 
he  answered,  “it  is  quite  good  enough  for  me. 
And  it  does  not  matter  about  prayer  and  the 
Bible  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?” 

“J  don’t  think  it  matters,”  she  said.  “I 
never  have  thought  such  things  mattered. 
What  does  matter  is  to  judge  gently,  and  not 
to  come  down  like  a  sledge-hammer  on  other 
people’s  failings.  What  are  we,  any  of  us, 
that  we  should  be  hard  on  others?” 

“And  not  come  down  like  a  sledge-hammer 
on  other  people’s  failings  1”  he  repeated  slowly. 
“I  wonder  if  I  have  ever  judged  gently?” 

“I  believe  you  have,”  she  answered.  He 
shook  his  head. 

■“No,”  he  said,  “I  have  been  a  paltry  fellow. 
I  have  been  lying  here,  and  elsewhere,  too, 
eating  away  my  heart  with  bitterness,  until 
you  came.  Since  then  I  have  sometimes  for¬ 
gotten  to  be  bitter.  A  little  kindness  does 
away  with  a  good  deal  of  bitterness.” 

He  turned  wearily  on  his  side.  “I  think  I 
could  sleep.  Little  Brick,”  he  said,  almost  in 
a  whisper.  “I  want  to  dream  about  your  ser¬ 
mon.  And  I’m  not  to  worry,  am  I?” 

“No,"  she  answered,  .  .  .  “you  are  not  to 


are  very  few.  But  the  men  who  resent  the 
im  position  of  the  inerrancy  dogma  as  a  test  of 
orthodoxy,  are  many. 

There  is  one  point  more.  Had  the  Assem¬ 
bly  at  Saratoga  any  liberty  in  handling  this 
question  after  the  decision  at  Washington?  It 
was  strenuously  held  that  it  had  not.  The 
verdict  of  last  year  must  govern  that  of  this 
year.  I  repudiate  this  now,  as  I  did  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly,  as  bad  law  and  as  an 
attempt  to  handcuff  the  Church.  Sitting  as 
judges,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  had  not 
only  the  right  to  reconsider  the  decision  at 
Washington,  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  the  case, 
but  they  were  bound  to  do  this  and  to  reverse 
the  former  decision,  if  convinced  that  it  was 
wrong.  Naturally  the  contrary  opinion  was 
advocated  by  one  who,  previous  to  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  Assembly,  published  and  cir¬ 
culated  an  elaborate  article,  attempting  to 
show  that  the  Smith  case  had  been  virtually 
decided  at  Washington,  and  that  therefore 
the  appeal  should  be  thrown  out  of  court.  A 
flne  reputation  the  Presbyterian  Church  would 
have  won  for  itself  had  this  advice  been  fol¬ 
lowed. 


DOES  IT  MATTER I 
By  William  H.  Coleman. 

A  widely-read  story  of  the  day  is  “Ships 
that  Pass  in  the  Night,”  by  Beatrice  Har- 
raden.  It  deals  with  certain  experiences  of  a 
literary  young  woman,  who  broken  down  by 
overwork,  goes  to  a  Swiss  health  resort.  She 
meets  there  a  handsome  woman  whose  bus- 
band  is  an  invalid,  confined  to  bis  room  and 
neglected  by  his  wife  for 


gay  company. 
After  some  acquaintance  the  younger  woman, 
Bemardine  Holmes,  who  is  a  bright,  enter¬ 
taining  talker,  is  invited  by  Mrs.  Reffold  to  sit 
with  her  husband  one  afternoon  while  she  goes 
with  a  sledging  party.  The  invalid  first  assures 
himself  that  hie  visitor  is  not  paid  for  her  at¬ 
tention — be  is  tired  of  hired  service — and  then 
allows  Bemardine  to  read  to  him  his  sporting 
and  dramatic  papers,  after  which  she  talks  to 
him  in  sprightly  fashion  of  things  in  London 
that  interest  him,  and  so  cheers  him  that  he 
calls  her  a  “Little  Brick,”  and  insists  on  her 
coming  again.  She  comes,  and  finally  her 
visits  are  almost  daily.  It  pleased  Mrs. 
Reffold,  because  she  could  absent  herself  more 
readily.  She  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  her 
husband  was  rapidly  growing  worse  and  had 
not  long  to  live.  He  knew  it,  however,  and 
one  day  said  to  Bemardine : 

“Little  Brick,  I  have  something  on  my  mindl 
You  wont  laugh,  I  know.  You’re  not  that 
sort.  I  know  you’re  clever  and  thoughtful 
and  all  that ;  you  could  tell  me  more  than  all 
the  parsons  put  together.  ...  You  must  have 
thought  a  good  deal  about  life  and  death  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  I’ve  never  thought  at  ail. 
Does  it  matter.  Little  Brick?  It’s  too  late 
now;  I  can’t  begin  to  think.  But  speak  to 
me,  tell  me  what  you  think.  Do  you  believe 
we  get  another  chance,  and  are  glad  to  be¬ 
have  less  like  curs  and  bmtes?  Or  isn’t  all 
ended  in  that  lonely  little  church -yard  here? 
I’ve  never  troubled  about  these  things  before, 
but  now  I  am  so  near  that  gloomy  little 
church  yard— well,  it  makes  me  wonder!  As 
for  the  Bible,  I  never  cared  to  read  it.  I  was 
never  much  of  a  reader,  though  I’ve  got 
through  two  or  three  firework  novels  and 
sporting  stories.  Does  it  matter.  Little 
Brick  ?” 

“How  do  I  know?”  she  said  gently.  “How 
does  anyone  know?  People  say  they  know; 
but  it  is  all  a  great  mystery,  nothing  but  a 
mystery.  Everything  that  we  say  can  be  but 
a  guess.  People  have  gone  mad  over  their 
guessing,  or  they  have  broken  their  hearts. 
But  still  the  mystery  remains,  and  we  cannot 
solve  it. 


this?  Yes, 

Spirit  freely  to  them  that  ask  it  (Luke  xi. 
11-18).  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength  (Isa  xl.  81)”  Hardly 
had  I  copied  the  foregoing  when  word  came 
that  the  writer  bad  exchanged  faith  for  sight. 

“Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night”  is  a  bitter  cry 
for  the  help  that  comes  only  from  waiting  on 
the  Lord.  Prayer  and  Bible  study  do  matter 
very  much. 

AliBANT,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Rufus  P.  Green  died  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. , 
at  the  residence  of  her  son,  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Green,  D.D. ,  on  July  26tb,  in  the  86tb  year  of 
her  age.  Her  beloved  remains  were  taken  to 
Buffalo  for  burial. 
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fifty  copies  of  it  for  the  use  of  missionaries 
and  others  in  bis  missions.  The  work,  how¬ 
ever,  which  contains  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  material  collected,  is  only  the  first  of  a 
series.  Other  volumes  are  to  follow,  con¬ 
taining  specimens'of  the  other  forms  of  An¬ 
golan  folk  lore— its  historic  legends,  anec¬ 
dotes,  proverbs,  riddles,  and  songs.  The 
whole  collection  will  be  invaluable,  not  for 
the  missionary  only  or  for  the-student  of  com¬ 
parative  folk  lore  and  ethnology,  but  for  the 
trader  and  traveller,  both  of  whom  need  to 
know  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  minds  of 
the  natives  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 

As  the  title-page  indicates,  the  fifty  stories 
which  compose  this  collection  are  given  in 
th<-  original,  with  a  literal  translation  and 
notes.  The  latter  are  full  of  interest,  and 
most  important,  explaining,  as  they  do,  not 
only  points  of  etymology  and  syntax,  but 
manners  and  customs,  modes  of  thought,  and 
modes  of  speech. 

The  introductory  essay  gives  a  brief,  but 
almost  exhaustive  description  of  Angola,  its 
extent,  climate,  produce,  and  resources,  trade 
and  shipping,  etbnograpio  divisions— a  very  im¬ 
portant  and  well  studied  section — dialects, 
political  and  social  data,  religion,  industrial 
arts  and  commerce,  and  physiological  data. 
The  last  four  sections  are  of  the  deepest  inter¬ 
est  ;  the  one  on  religion  corrects,  and  indeed 
entirely  reverses,  the  usual  views  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  African  tribes,  as  that  on  ethnol¬ 
ogy  reverses  the  views  generally  held  on  that 
head.  The  Africans  are  not  fetishists,  Mr. 
Chatelain  insists,  “or  else  all  superstitious 
people  are  fetishists.”  They  believe  in  one 
Ood  who  made  and  controls  all  things,  but 
they  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  Him, 
nor  do  they  formally  worship  Him.  The 
images  which  they  have  (except  those  which 
they  have  received  through  intercourse  with 
whites)  are  not  idols,  but  are  charms,  amu¬ 
lets,  or  talismans ;  they  represent  the  powers 
of  nature  or  inferior  spirits,  and  have  to  be 
propitiated  by  presents,  offerings,  or  sacrifices, 
but  they  are  not  worshipped,  and  like  the 
idols  of  classical  antiquity  which  they  pretty 
closely  resemble  as  to  attributes,  they  are  not 
different  from  men  in  moral  character. 

Other  parts  of  the  introductory  essay  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  of  Angolan  folk  lore,  the  lit¬ 
erature,  and  the  pronunciation  of  Ki-mbundu, 
the  native  language  of  Angola.  As  to  the 
folk  lore,  Mr.  Chatelain  says,  and  the  stories 
here  given  show,  that  it  contains  many  of 
those  myths,  favorite  types  and  characters, 
which  have  (>een  called  universal,  thus  prov¬ 
ing  it  to  be,  not  a  tree  by  itself,  but  a  branch 
of  the  universal  tree.  It  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
animal  stori^  or  fables,  many  of  them  strong¬ 
ly  suggesting  those  prevalent  among  the 
negroes  of  our  own  Southern  States,  to  which 
Uncle  Remus  first  introduced  the  greater 
number  of  us.  African  folk  lore,  when  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  admixtures  brought  into  it 
by  Islamism,  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in 
the  etiologic  class  of  fables,  those  which  un¬ 
dertake  to  account  for  the  origin  or  cause  of 
natural  phenomena,  or  of  peculiar  habits  of 
animals  or  men.  The  reader  of  these  tales 
who  may  also  be  familiar  with  Slavonian  folk 
lore,  will  be  tempted  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  two  in  this  respect.  Altogether 
the  work  is  one  of  exceeding  value  and  in 
terest.  * 

The  Footprints  of  the  Jesuits.  By  R.  W. 
Thpmi^n.  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Cin¬ 
cinnati :  Cranston  and  Curts.  1894.  $1.75. 


the  true  welfare  of  this  country,  carefully  dis¬ 
cerning  the  perils  which  threaten  her  wel¬ 
fare,  and  manfully  laboring  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  them. 

Of  all  perils  which  at  the  present  day  menace 
our  national  institutions,  Mr.  Thompson  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  most  insidious  and  the  most 
dangerous  is  inherent  in  the  aims  and  efforts 
of  Jesuitism.  The  attempt  to  restore  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in  Italy,  in  which 
the  Jesuits  are  deeply  concerned,  must,  he 
believes,  if  successful,  be  followed  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  Pope  in  fact,  if  not  in 
form,  supreme  in  this  country,  since  the 
Jesuits  are  before  all  things  logical,  and  the 
principle  of  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  bounded  by  geographical 
or  political  lines.  To  expose  this  danger  and 
to  rouse  all  patriots,  whether  Romanists  or 
Protestants,  to  guard  against  such  a  possibility, 
is  Mr.  Thompson’s  first  preoccupation,  as  he 
would  deem  it  the  first  duty  of  any  patriot. 
To  further  this  cause,  he  has  given  years  of 
careful  thought  and  arduous  work  to  the 
study  of  the  history,  principles,  and  methods 
of  work  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  of  Igna 
tius  Loyola,  its  founder. 

The  most  intelligent  men  are  liable  to  be 
warped  in  their  judgments  of  faoti.,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  meaning  of  facts,  by  any  prepos¬ 
session  with  which  they  may  undertake  to 
study  them.  From  this  danger  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exempt.  He 
evidently  began  his  work  with  so  thorough  a 
conviction— natual,  indeed,  to  every  one  who 
has  watched  the  progress  of  the  history  of  our 
own  time — that  the  infiuenoe  of  the  Jesuits 
was  and  always  has  been  bad,  that  from  that 
to  the  conviction  that  it  was  purposely  bad, 
and  so  intended  to  be  in  the  mind  of  its 
founder,  was  a  very  natural  step.  He  appears 
to  have  taken  the  step  and  so  to  have  mis¬ 
apprehended  the  character  of  Loyola,  the  pur¬ 
pose  with  which  he  founded  his  Order,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  he  conceived  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  very  quotations  from  Jesuit  his¬ 
torians  with  which  Mr.  Thompson  seeks  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  position,  appear  to  be  not  only 
susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation,  but 
seem  naturally  to  be  interpreted  differently  by 
a  reader  who  had  no  thesis  to  maintain.  This 
bias  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
reader  who  is  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
history  of  that  period  will  unquestionably  be 
so  far  prejudiced  against  this  work  that  he 
will  be  unwilling  or  unprepared  to  appreciate 
that  in  it  which  is  valuable,  the  argument 
from  facts  of  present  history,  and  the  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  American  citisens.  And 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  history,  the 
plain  people  for  whom  Mr.  Thompson  princi¬ 
pally  writes,  will  be  likely  to  form  such  a 
prejudice  as  will  disqualify  them  from  exer¬ 
cising  a  wise  judgment  as  to  the  dangers  that 
really  exist  in  the  present  workings  of  Jesuit 
ism  in  our  country,  and  the  right  method  of 
coping  with  them.  The  book  is  well  written, 
and  with  so  earnest  a  purpose  that  it  must 
command  respect,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  will  do  the  good  which  its  author 
hopes.  It  is  well  printed,  well  bound,  and 
has  that  admirable  feature,  a  full  index. 

The  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Russians. 
Part  II.  The  Institutions.  By  Anatole 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  Translated  from  the  Third 
French  Edition,  with  Annotations,  by 
Z4naI4c  A.  Ragoxin,  Membr  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Oriental  Socie^,  etc.  New  York :  O. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894.  $8. 

This  volume  of  a  masterly  and  authoritative 
work  embraces  that  part  of  a  nation’s  history 
most  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  understand, 
and  especially  so  when  the  nation  is  one  so 
different  in  all  respects  from  that  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  as  Russia  from  the  United  States.  The 
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Folk  Tales  of  Angola.  Fif^  Tales  with  Ki 
Mhundu  Text.  Literal  English  Transla¬ 
tion.  Introduction  and  Notes  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Heli  Chatelain,  Lite  U.  S. 
Commercial  Agent  atLoahda,  West  Africa. 
Boston  :  Published  for  the  American  Folk 
Lore  Society  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  1894.  $8. 

The  contributions  of  missions  to  science 
have  been  many ;  in  this  book  missions  and 
science  clasp  hands  and  science  returns  to 
missions  someting  of  what  she  has  received 
from  her.  The  compiler  of  these  Folk  Tales, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  American  Folk 
Lore  Society,  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  pioneer,  having  been  sent  before  by 
Bishop  Taylor  to  prepare  the  way  for  hie 
self-supporting  missions  in  Africa  by  learning 
the  native  language,  and  preparing  gram¬ 
mars,  vocabularies,  translations,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  books  for  the  use  of  the  missionaries 
who  should  come  after  him.  Though  ham¬ 
pered  by  numberless  disadvantages,  the  first 
of  which  was  the  necessity  of  self  support  by 
teaching,  which  left  him  but  too  little  time 
for  his  real  work,  Mr.  Chatelain  has  been 
able  not  only  to  prepare  a  number  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  works  needed  by  missionaries  in  the 
study  of  the  native  languages,  but  also  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  vast  amount  of  fundamental  and  au¬ 
thentic  knowledge  with  respect  of  the  native 
races,  their  customs,  religion,  arts,  commerce, 
and  especially  that  “inside”  view  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  mind  which  Prof.  Drummond  longs  for, 
which  alone  can  make  traveller  or  missionary 
understand  “how  the  African  looks  at  things,” 
what,  in  fact,  his  “world”  is.  This  inside 
view,  we  must  all  agree  with  Mr.  Chatelain,  can 
only  be  obtained  through  the  folk  lore  of  such 
a  people.  It  is  their  stories,  songs,  proverbs, 
riddles,  which  show  how  they  look  at  things 
—  what  the  world  is  to  them.  Mr.  Chatelain, 
with  infinite  pains,  has  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  the  folk  lore  of  Portuguese  Africa ; 
he  follows  the  native  classification,  which  he 
finds  both  rational  and  practical,  bringing  it 
all  under  the  six  heads  of  fictitious  stories, 
anecdotes  or  true  stories,  historical  narra¬ 
tives  or  legends,  proverbs,  poetry  and  music, 
which  go  together  in  Africa,  and  riddles,  the 
last  only  being  used  purely  for  pastime  and 
amusement,  all  the  others  having  the  definite 
educational  intent  to  train  the  moral  sense, 
or  to  sharpen  the  wits,  the  judgment,  and  re- 
fiective  faculty. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  course  of  Mr. 
Chatlelain’s  studies  would  lead  him  in  time 
to  certain  facts  of  importance  to  missionaries, 
such  as  the  worthlessness,  and  worse,  of  hith¬ 
erto  published  works  on  the  language  and  the 
small  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  Portuguese 
and  educated  natives  as  teachers,  or  of  the 
form  of  speech  current  in  the  Portuguese  set¬ 
tlements  as  material  for  the  study  of  the  native 
language.  He  would  also  arrive  at  certain 
important 'principles  as  to  the  rules  of  syntax, 
phonology,  and  morphology,  and  as  to  the 
relations  of  dialects  to  one  another.  With 
these  facts  and  principles  and  the  vast  number 
of  words,  stories,  etc. ,  which  he  has  been  able 
to  collect,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  pres- 
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volume  treats  of  the  general  and  local  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Russia,  its  bureaucracy  and 
police,  its  provisional  assemblies  and  munici¬ 
pal  councils,  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  courts,  the  press  and  its  censorship,  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  the  general  subject 
ai  political  reform.  The  opening  book,  on  the 
rural  commune  and  the  self-government  of 
the  peasant,  is  a  striking  study  of  early  insti¬ 
tutions,  second  only  to  the  now  classic  works 
of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  with  the  additional  ele¬ 
ment  which  connects  ancient  institutions  with 
present  conditions  through  a  history  of  recent 
reform ;  it  is  impossible  here  to  summarize  a 
study  of  conditions  so  entirely  different  from 
anything  known  to  us  from  experience  or  from 
the  history  of  Aryan  peoples.  The  surprising 
anomaly  holds,  that  the  “primary  liberty”  of 
communal  self  government  was  more  perfect, 
and  has  been  more  completely  preserved  among 
the  Muscovite  peasants  than  in  any  freer  na¬ 
tion,  having  escaped  almost  intact  the  spirit  of 
modern  reform,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  has 
been  “buried  under  autocracy  and  serfdom,” 
and  so  “is  the  better  preserved  for  having 
escaped  the  gaze  and  handling  of  men.  ” 
This  system  is  wholly  Russian  and  wholly 
national,  being  entirely  indigenous,  and  not 
a  copy  or  imitation  of  any  institution  of  any 
country.  The  brevity  and  inclusiveness  with 
which  this  system  is  described,  and  the  effect 
upon  it  of  events  since  1861  is  truly  French , 
as  clear  and  logical  as  possible,  and  with  the 
ideal  so  constantly  in  mind  that  it  has  all  the 
human  interest,  all  the  pathos,  even,  of  true 
historic  narrative.  It  is  indeed  the  presence 
of  the  ideal  everywhere  in  this  work  which 
makes  it  at  once  so  interesting  and  so  instruc¬ 
tive.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  not  only  discerns 
the  truth,  but  the  meaning  of  the  truth.  He 
recognizes  both  the  analogies  with  the  civili¬ 
zation  and  institutions  of  other  peoples,  and 
the  differences  from  them,  and  sees  just  what 
it  is  in  national  character  and  national  his¬ 
tory,  what  in'the  influence  of  external  events, 
to  which  they  must  both  be  traced.  The  en¬ 
tire  study  is  thus  historical,  a  philosophy  of 
history  in  the  truest  sense,  even  where  it 
treats  of  such  subjects  as  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  censorship  of  the  press  will  perhaps 
be  found  by  the  ordinary  reader  the  most  il¬ 
luminating  as  to  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  autocracy  and  a  free  government. 

OuB  Home  Pets  :  How  to  Keep  Them  Well  and 
Happy.  By  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  Illustrat¬ 
ed.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1894. 
$1.25. 

Mrs.  Miller  knows  all  about  the  birds  and 
the  dogs  and  the  cats,  and  even  about  pets 
lees  common  than  they— monkeys  and  marmo¬ 
sets  and  kinkajous  and  lemurs  and  coatis  and 
foreigners  of  that  sort.  She  knows  not  only 
bow  to  classify  them  scientiflcally,  but  how 
they  feel,  what  they  like,  and  what  is  good  for 
them  and  for  their  happiness.  And  she  knows 
how  to  write— so  charmingly  that  there  is  no 
girl  but  will  enjoy  this  book,  so  sensibly  that 
all  the  boys  will  like  to  read  it,  and  follow 
her  advice,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  the 
hospital,  where  she  tells  all  about  giving  homoe- 
patbic  pills  to  sick  birds,  and  what  i  .-e  the  signs 
at  illness,  and  when  and  how  the  claws  should  be 
cut.  Not  all  as  physician  but  as  disciplinarian 
and  teacher  of  morals  Mrs.  Miller  has  many 
interesting  things  to  say,  with  just  enough  of 
anecdote  to  illustrate  what  she  is  saying  and 
keep  things  interesting.  It  is  saf^  to  predict 
that  most  of  the  children  who  read  this  book 
will  long  for  no  Christmas  present  so  much  as 
a  “bird-room” — a  room  in  the  house  so  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  birds,  though  not  vacated  by 
the  humans,  that  they  may  live  in  freedom 
and  joy  while  making  things  pleasant  for 
their  little  owners. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  latest  of  the  Harper’s  monthly  edition 
of  novels  is  Sarah:  A  Survival,  by  Sydney 
Christian.  Whether  the  title  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  heroine  survives  all  her  near  rela¬ 
tives,  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  suggest 
that  she  is  herself  a  survival  of  the  “old-fash¬ 
ioned  girl,”  is  not  clear,  but  both  are  true; 
and  the  story,  though  somewhat  fragmentary 
and  in  certain  respects  unnatural,  is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  presents  some  very  noble  characters 
with  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  a  few 
hours  on  a  summer’s  day. 

A  tiny  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond',  Vir¬ 
ginia.  on  The  Church  Fair  and  its  Congeiiors, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Campbell,  takes  the  admir¬ 
able  and  perfectly  tenable  ground  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  in 
1888,  that  as  the  Lord  has  ordained  that  giv¬ 
ing  should  be  an  act  of  worship  and  thus  a 
means  of  grace,  so  fairs,  concerts,  suppers 
and  such  methods  of  raising  money  for  relig¬ 
ious  work  are  not  to  be  commended.  The 
subject  is  very  ably  treated.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  little  tract  could  be  circulated  by 
the  thousand.  (5  cents.) 

Consolation,  by  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  is 
a  little  book  which  is  written  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  author.  It  will  speak 
the  more  cogently  to  many  for  whom  it  is 
written  for  being  in  the  narrative  form.  The 
basis  of  the  thought  is  of  course  Swedenborg- 
ian ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
take  comfort  from  such  truth  or  suggestions 
from  analogy  about  the  future  life  as  we  may 
And  in  that  teaching.  In  fact,  there  is  a  large 
public  to  whom  Mr.  Giles  has  been  very  help¬ 
ful  in  aiding  their  realization  of  the  things 
which  are  spiritual.  (Philadelphia ;  American 
New  Church  Tract  and  Publication  Society). 

The  Christian  Alliance  Birthday  Book  does 
not  differ  much  from  other  books  of  the  kind, 
except  that  the  selections  which  are  added  to 
the  usual  text  of  Scripture  are  all  from  the 
prose  or  verse  writings  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Simp¬ 
son.  The  compiler  is  Miss  Louise  Shepard. 
(Christian  Alliance  Publishing  Company. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Miss  Elsie  S.  Nordhoif,  the  author  of  a  short 
story  called  “Heimweh”  in  the  August  Har¬ 
per’s,  is  a  daughter  of  Charles  Nordhoff,  the 
well  known  writer  and  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women  for  July  has  a 
number  of  stories  that  the  children  will  like. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  them  all  is  Rainbow  Myths 
by  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  who  knows  that  babies  are 
not  idiots,  and  that  they  can  understand  a 
great  many  things  if  only  they  are  told  them 
in  the  right  way.  In  this  same  number  she 
also  tells,  about  The  Bridge,  some  things  that 
speak  right  to  the  little  people’s  hearts. 

The  young  American  students  who  made  a 
bicycle  tour  around  the  world  tell,  in  the 
August  number  of  The  Century,  of  their  jour¬ 
ney  from  Samarkand  to  Kuldja,  and  of  their 
winter  spent  at  Tashkend,  the  capital  of  Tur¬ 
kestan.  The  English  newspapers  hail  the 
articles  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Sachtleben  as 
important  contributions  to  geograpical  science. 
The  same  number  contains  a  characteristic 
dialect  poem  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  It  is 
called  “Home  Again,”  and  is  a  father’s  de¬ 
lighted  greeting  to  his  only  child,  a  daughter 
just  returned  from  boarding-school. 

Ihe  International  Journal  of  Ethics  for  July 
takes  up  a  subject  of  almost  universal  interest 
and  of  quite  universal  importance  in  Mr.  M. 
M.  Mangasarian’s  article  on  Tbe  Punishment 
of  Children.  The  meaning  of  punishment  is 
“to  direct  disobedience  to  its  natural  result — 
pain.”  Tbis  meaning  justifles  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  man,  making  education  a  cooperation 
with  nature,  but  the  abuse  of  punishment  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  greatest  indulgence. 
“Punishment  is  a  poison  which  only  in  the 
most  tender  and  prudent  hands  can  Income  a 
remedy.”  Corpoi^  punishment  is  not  good, 
but  there  are  other  punishments  not  corporal 
that  are  equally  unjustiflable.  “Punishments 


should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  necessary, 
the  parents  can  share  it  with  the  children,” 
that  the  child  may  learn  that  it  cannot  suffer 
alone.  It  mnst  also  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
bring  tbe  child’s  virtues  into  play  in  correct¬ 
ing  its  faults.  There  are  other  important 
articles,  such  as  the  Effects  of  the  Clerical 
Office  upon  Character,  the  Rev.  Lang- 
don  C.  Stewardson,  and  Religious  Sentiment 
and  the  Moral  Problems  in  Italy,  by  Prof. 
Giacomo  Barzellotti  of  Naples,  with  a  large 
number  of  reviews  of  works  on  ethical  sub 
jects  (Philadelphia). 

A  small  pamphlet  lately  issued  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company,  is  entitled  Good  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  is  a  plea  for  the  use  of  literature  in 
schools.  The  first  part  contains  the  opinions 
of  eminent  men  who  favor  such  use — men  like 
Presidents  Eliot.  Gilman,  and  Harper,  like 
Mr.  Gilder,  Mr.  Mabie,  and  Mr.  Scudder;  tbe 
next  part  shows  how  literature  is  actually 
used  in  certain  schools,  tbe  third  part  consists 
of  graded  lists  of  such  literature  as  may  best 
be  used  in  schools.  The  pamphlet  deseri'es 
consideration  by  all  who  have  children  to  ed¬ 
ucate. 

One  of  the  unfinished  plans  of  tbe  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robertson  Smith  was  a  dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh.  Canon  Cheyne 
has  now  undertaken  to  edit  tbe  work. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  the 
immediate  publication  of  a  history  of  Medie¬ 
val  Europe  by  Prof.  Emerton  of  Harvard. 
The  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  author’s 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Appletons  announce  in  their  Town  and 
Country  Library  an  anonymous  novel  holding 
tbe  advanced  woman  up  to  scorn,  and  another 
apparently  taking  the  opposite  view  of  woman’s 
career.  The  former  is  called  George  Mande- 
ville’s  Husband ;  the  latter.  Dr.  Janet  of  Har¬ 
ley  Street,  is  by  Arabella  Kenealy. 

The  Right- Hon.  W.E.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet — 
“The  Vatican  Decrees — a  Political  Expostula¬ 
tion”  was  recently  reprinted  in  cheap  form  by 
the  American  Citizen  Co.,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Gladstone  now  writes  to  the  London  agent  of 
that  compai^  that  he  does  not  wish  it  circu¬ 
lated,  as  he  “retains  the  right  to  reconsider 
his  views  at  any  time.” 

In  the  stories  collected  in  a  volume  entitled. 
The  Water  Ghost,  and  Others,  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  Mr.  Bangs 
treats  supernatural  apparitions  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  phenomena  from  an  unusual  standpoint. 
In  lieu  of  tragic,  or  at  least  serious  phantoms, 
we  have  a  later  invention — the  comic  ghost. 
There  is  a  vein  of  quaint  originality  running 
through  all  these  extravagant  and  errant 
sprites  and  elves,  whether  they  live  in  sea  or 
fire,  earth  or  air. 

Lessons  in  the  New  Geography,  by  Prof. 
Spencer  Trotter  of  Swarthmore  College,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  the  title  of  a  book  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  C.  Heatb  and  Company.  By  the 
“New  Geography,”  the  author  means  that  the 
point  of  view  of  this  subject  is  essentially 
human.  His  idea  is  that  as  the  earth  is  the 
theatre  of  human  action,  tbe  study  of  geog¬ 
raphy  is  tbe  study  of  human  life  under  the 
varied  conditions  of  existence  imposed  by  the 
different  regions  of  the  earth. 

Two  lectures  on  woman  suffrage  lately  de¬ 
livered  in  St.  Mark’s  Church  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Ry¬ 
lance  have  been  so  misapprehended,  partly, 
perhaps,  through  careless  reporting,  that  he 
has  felt  moved  to  recast  them  and  issue  them 
in  the  form  of  an  essay  on  The  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Question.  Dr.  Rylance  does  not  desire 
the  suffrage  for  women,  and  he  discusses  and 
dismisses  the  usual  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  His  objections  seem  to  be  based  chiefly 
on  the  lack  in  women  of  the  instinct  for  states¬ 
manship.  (Thomas  Whittaker ;  10  cents. ) 
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Ginn  and  Company:  Essays  and  Letters  of  John 
Rnskin;  Edited  by  Lois  G.  Hufford. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SITUATION. 

By  »  Home  MiMionary. 

I  claim  a  right  to  speak  to  the  Church  be¬ 
cause  I  have  been  a  home  missionarj  during 
most  of  my  ministerial  life  of  nearly  forty 
years.  I  have  done  much  hard  work  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  build  up  our  noble  Church,  until 
now,  having  reached  almost  the  limits  of  three 
score  and  ten,  I  find  myself  among  the  disa¬ 
bled  ministers  from  having  tried  to  “endure 
hardness  as  a  good  soldier.  ”  I  make  no  fur¬ 
ther  apology  for  speaking.  I  have  taken  the 
Bible  as  we  have  it,  for  my  infallible  guide. 

1  have  always  believed  that  all  its  sacred  pages 
are  “profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteous¬ 
ness,”  and  with  that  in  my  band  and  my  heart, 

I  have  felt  myself  “thoroughly  furnished  unto 
good  works.”  I  believe  in  the  plenary  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Bible.  What  I  understand  by 
this  is,  not  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  inspired  the 
band  merely  of  an  amanuensis  to  write  the 
woid,  but  that  He  inspired  the  whole  man, 
the  heart,  the  brain,  the  soul.  There  seems 
to  me  something  far  more  ennobling  and  hon¬ 
oring  in  the  employment  of  the  mind,  the 
brain,  the  heart,  the  soul,  and  the  reason  than 
the  hand  merely.  I  never  had,  nor  gave  much 
attention  to  any  other  theory  of  inspiration. 

I  never  started  the  question  with  any  minister 
of  our  Church  nor  anybody  else. 

My  theological  professor  explained  plenary 
inspiration  as  referring  to  the  writers  and  not 
to  their  writings  wholly.  He  told  us  that 
there  were  those  who  taught  the  doctrine  of 
a  verbal  inspiration.  But  he  showed  us  the 
absurdity  of  this  in  the  fact  that  if  the  orig¬ 
inal  autographs  were  verbally  inspired  the 
translations  could  not  be,  unless  the  transla¬ 
tors  were  inspired  men,  which  nobody  would 
contend  was  the  case.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
be  would  have  said  of  those  literalists  who 
would  try  to  make  us  believe  that  our  noble 
Church  has  always  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  ver¬ 
bal  inspiration,  required  our  ministers  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  it  and  to  teach  it,  when  they  tell  us 
that  not  only  the  words  but  the  letters  to  the 
crossing  of  a  t  and  the  dotting  of  an  i,  and  1 1 
do  not  know  but  they  would  include  every 
punctuation  mark  were  the  work  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  These  wise  men  fight  shy  of  the  fact,  if 
indeed,  they  are  aware  of  it,  that  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  has  no  vowels  and  never  had,  and 
that  the  vowel  signs  which  are  now  used  were 
an  innovation  of  scholars,  introduced  from  a 
thousand  to  two  thousand  years  after  the 
original  autographs  were  written.  Neither 
can  they  take  rational  account  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  letters  in  our  alphabet,  which  have 
no  corresponding  letters  in  the  Greek  or  He¬ 
brew  alphabet,  and  that  some  letters  in  both 
these  alphabets  are  wanting  in  ours  and  can 
not  be  supplied  by  any  single  letter  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  letters  in  ours,  and  also  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  our  vocal  organs  to 
utter  the  sounds  which  some  of  their  charac- 
tbrs  represent.  And  if  they  would  include 
other  characters  now  commonly  used  in  all 
languages  to  assist  the  writer  to  convey  his 
thoughts  in  the  most  exact  language  possible, 
they  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  punctua¬ 
tion  marks  were  unknown  when  the  original 
autographs  were  written,  that  capitalization 
was  not  used  in  the  Hebrew  or  more  ancient 
Greek,  and  that  word  spacing  was  not  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  Hebrew  nor  universally  in  the 
Greek.  How,  then,  can  the  Bible  verify  the 
hyi>otheei8  of  a  literal,  or  even  a  verbal  in¬ 
spiration?  As  though  God  by  His  own  hand 
wrote  every  letter,  crossed  every  t,  dotted 
every  i,  spaced  off  every  word,  and  marked 
the  limits  of  every  paragraph,  clause,  sen¬ 
tence,  and  phrase.  To  claim  that  God  did  all 


this  in  any  other  sense  than  as  He  ordains  or 
permits,  all  events  great  or  small,  in  His 
providential  government,  would  be  most  abso¬ 
lutely  nonsensical. 

We  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  things  inspired  than  the  Holy 
Bible.  No  theist  will  deny  that  it  was  by  the 
inspiration  of  God  that  the  power  of  gravita¬ 
tion  was  breathed  into  the  physical  universe, 
pervading  eve^  molecule  of  matter  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  remotest  stars  and  galaxies  in  their 
orbits,  yea,  and  binding  all  things  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  throne  of  omnipotence  and  thus  assuring 
permanence  and  safety  to  the  infinite  number 
of  worlds  that  roll  on  high.  But  there  are 
seeming  conflicts  in  the  operation  of  this  in¬ 
spired  power.  Great  disasters  sometimes  fol¬ 
low  in  the  track  of  its  operation.  Behold  yon¬ 
der  Spitzberg  Alp  cleft  by  it  from  the  Ross- 
berg,  and  burled  thousands  of  feet  into  the 
valleys  below,  burying  six  villages,  filling  a 
lake  six  miles  away  with  so  much  debris  that 
it  submerged  a  whole  village  at  the  other  end 
of  the  lake,  miles  away,  and  flinging  its  rocks 
and  wrecks  far  up  the  side  of  Righi  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  of  death.  Atheists 
tell  us  that  a  perfect  God  could  not  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  world  where  His  creatures  are  exposed 
to  such  dire  catastrophes.  Shall  we  deny  such 
apparent  solecisms  of  power,  because  they 
seem  to  conflict  with  other  laws  and  thus 
would  seem  to  prove  that  a  perfect  God  could 
not  have  been  the  Author  of  nature,  and  thus 
would  even  avoid  the  conclusion  of  the  atheist? 
Certainly  not.  The  inspired  power  of  gravita¬ 
tion  was  ordained  to  make  possible  the  very 
existence  of  atoms  and  worlds. 


God?  Ah,  no.  We  may  securely  fling  the 
challenge  of  Kirke  White  to  the  oceans : 

“  Rebel  ye  waves,  and  o'er  the  land 
With  threatening  aspect  roar ; 

The  Lord  uplifts  His  mighty  hand 
And  chains  you  to  the  shore.” 

Was  not  the  inspiration  of  God  in  the  air 
when  he  breathed  it  out  until  it  engulfed  the 
world  miles  above  the  highest  mountain  tops? 
What  possibilities  of  life  and  verdure  and  song 
could  there  be  in  this  world  without  this  ele¬ 
ment?  Yet  mark  what  fearful  desolations  it 
causes  when  it  becomes  the  highway  of  the 
storm  and  thundergust,  when  tumbled  into 
gigantic  commotions,  it  sweeps  the  ocean,  the 
desert,  and  the  fertile  land,  with  the  tornado, 
the  simoon,  and  the  fearful  cyclone.  Do  these 
forbid  the  idea  that  the  air  is  the  creation  of 
an  Almighty  God  and  proclaims  Him  abroad 
as  it  bears  upon  its  bosom  the  chariot  of  the 
storm?  Certainly  not,  and  we  will  not  deny 
their  existence  even  though  the  materialist 
should  contend  that  a  perfect  God  could  not 
have  created  it  since  it  seems  so  disorderly. 

Finally ;  no  one  who  believes  in  God  will 
question  that  the  inspiration  was  of  Him  when 
He  breathed  life  into  His  universe,  and  caused 
air  and  ocean  to  swarm  with  it  and  resound 
with  song.  And  yet  how  many  myriad  million 
forms  of  life  are  rudimentary,  imperfect,  and 
seemingly  contradictory !  The  materialist 
asks  us  if  a  perfect  God  could  be  the  Author 
of  such  confusion  and  discord.  Shall  we  deny 
the  existence  of  the  monstrous  and  conflicting 
forms  of  life  so  patent  to  the  most  ordinary 
intelligence,  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion?  Or  shall  we 


not  rather  show  how 
grandly  and  completely  life  is  fulfilling  its 
mission,  notwithstanding  these  apparent  dis¬ 
orders,  and  therefore,  that  it  must  be  the  work 
of  an  Almighty  God? 

The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  not  confined 
to  the  original  autographs.  There  is  a  stored 
power  behind  them  which  cannot  be  confined 
to  the  original  languages  in  which  they  were 
written.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  pour 
the  ocean  into  a  millpond  and  hold  it  there, 
as  to  confine  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  to 
these  tongues.  And  yet  you  attempt  to  do  this 
when  you  would  attempt  to  prove  a  verbal 
and  literal  inspiration,  for  when  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  certain  words  and  letters  you  cannot,  you 
dare  not  write  any  substitutes  even  to  express 
the  same  meaning.  The  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  is  a  power  that  cannot  be  formulated 
in  words,  though  it  uses  words  to  suggest  the 
great  truths  of  God.  And  it  uses  the  words 
of  all  languages  the  most  imperfect  of  human 
speech  to  carry  the  message  of  salvation  to  a 
dying  world.  But  the  power  of  an  endless 
life  is  not  in  the  letter.  It  was  not  the  words 
uttered  at  the  grave,  “Lazarus,  come  forth,” 
which  Lazarus  obeyed  when  he  came  forth 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  his  grave  clothes,  but 
it  was  the  power  behind  them.  So  it  is  not 
in  the  words  of  the  message  of  God  written 
in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  power  behind  them, 
calling  the  race  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins 
from  the  grave,  “Awake,  thou  that  sleepest 
and  arise  from  the  dead,”  which  millions  are 
obeying  and  peopling  heaven,  uplifting  human¬ 
ity  and  filling  earth  and  heaven  with  song.  It 
is  the  swelling  of  the  tidal  wave  which  God 
poured  into  His  first  message  to  fallen  human¬ 
ity,  “The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent’s  bead,  multiplying,  propagating  itself, 
gathering  momentum  as  it  rolls  through  the 
ages,  vivifying  the  hundreds  of  languages  in 
which  it  is  spoken,  until  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  “Parthians  and  Medes  and  Elamites,  and 
the  dwellers  of  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea 
and  Capadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  in  Phrygia 
and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  in  parts  of 
Libya  about  Gyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome, 
Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,” 


And  it  has 
fulfilled,  is  fulfilling,  and  will  completely  ful¬ 
fill  its  mission  world  without  end. 

Were  not  light  and  heat  shed  over  the  uni¬ 
verse  by  the  inspiration  of  God?  Did  not  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  kindle  the  fires  that 
burn  in  the  suns  of  His  universe,  to  flood  His 
worlds  with  radiance?  But  behold  earth’s 
mountains  vomiting  rivers  of  liquid  flame 
from  the  earth’s  seething  entrails,  and  rolling 
destruction  and  death  down  their  sides  and 
over  the  surrounding  plains !  Behold  earth’s 
Moscows  and  Chicagos  and  ten  thousand  segre¬ 
gated  villages  and  hamlets  the  world  over, 
merged  in  oceans  of  flame  and  blotted  out  of 
existence,  and  meditate  upon  the  frightful  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  powers  which  God  has  inspired. 
Shall  we  turn  atheists  and  deny  a  beneficent 
Author  of  nature  because  of  these  seeming 
solecisms?  Or  shall  we  deny  that  any  such 
conflicts  exist  in  nature  in  order  to  parry  the 
trusts  of  the  materialist,  and  let  me  say  stul¬ 
tify  ourselves?  Or  rather,  shall  we  not,  with 
true  manliness,  admit  these  seeming  discrep¬ 
ancies  and  conflicts  in  the  operations  of  God’s 
inspired  ministers,  and  reverently  and  ador¬ 
ingly  await  an  explantion,  while  we  point  tri¬ 
umphantly  to  the  supremely  beneficent  mis¬ 
sion  of  light  and  heat  in  God’s  universe  as 
proving  a  beneficent  author  of  nature?  Was 
it  not  by  an  inspiration  from  God  that  water 
poured  down  from  the  heavens,  flowed  down 
from  the  mountains  and  hills,  swept  through 
the  valleys  and  plains,  and  gathered  together 
in  countless  hosts  to  form  the  seas,  whence  it 
ascends  again  to  the  clouds  to  supply  them 
with  rain  to  water  the  earth  ?  But  here  in  the 
waters  also  we  see  that  there  are  scenes  of 
conflict  and  apparent  contradiction,  when 
great  areas  of  the  land  are  swept  and  inun¬ 
dated  by  destroying  floods,  and  great  navies 
and  fleets  of  merchantmen  are  swallowed  up 
by  the  waves.  But  do  not  the  waters  grandly 
fulfill  their  mission,  notwithstanding  these 
conflicts  and  apparent  contradictions  ?  Are 
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heard  the  message  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Apostles  in  their  own  tongues.  So  it  has  gone 
on,  and  so  it  will  go  on.  The  inspiration  which 
lay  back  of  the  original  autographs  and 
pushed  them  on  in  their  march  of  triumph 
has  been  and  will  be  imparted  to  each  trans¬ 
lation,  with  undiminished  power,  however 
imperfect  the  language,  for  it  is  the  greatest 
glory  of  the  Clod  of  salvation  that  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  should  confound  the 
mighty;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  English, 
the  Qerman,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and 
the  French  Bibles  is  as  complete  and  as  plen¬ 
ary  as  that  of  the  original  autographs. 

So  as  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  from 
these  and  other  countries  have  gone  to  the 
heathen  nations  and  given  them  the  Bible  in 
their  own  tongues,  with  heart  and  brain  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  intent  only  upon  giving  to 
a  perishing  world  the  message  of  the  God  of 
salvation,  the  original  power  that  was  first 
breathed  upon  the  sacred  writers,  takes  their 
translations,  however  imperfect  and  however 
poor  the  language,  and  gives  to  China,  to 
Japan,  to  Corea,  to  Thibet,  to  Siam,  to  Bur- 
mah,  to  Hindoostan,  to  the  countless  isles  of 
the  ocean,  and  to  the  dark  tribes  of  Africa, 
to  each  a  Bible  just  as  inerrant,  just  as  com¬ 
plete,  whose  inspiration  is  just  as  plenary  as 
the  first  Bible  that  was  given  to  man.  The 
Spirit  of  God  which  brooded  over  the  waters 
of  old,  broods  over  the  chaos  of  the  babel 
tongues  of  human  speech,  and  makes  them 
speak  the  inerrant  message  of  salvation  to  his 
sinning,  suffering,  dying  creatures,  and  sing 
the  songs  of  redeeming  love,  sing  songs  that 
speak  ns  sweetly  to  the  human  heart  in  the 
krall  of  the  Hottentot,  in  the  jungle  of  India, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in 
the  tents  of  our  own  Aborigines,  :  s  in  the 
great  congregation,  where  songs  like  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  with  harp  and  timbrel, 
and  the  blast  of  trumpets  went  up  from  Mount 
Zion,  the  city  of  the  great  king,  and  in  the 
vast  crowds  that  throng  the  great  cathedral 
who  listen  to  the  Easter  anthems  sung  by 
trained  voices  in  choral  symphony,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  thunder  of  the  grand  organ, 
rolling  through  nave  and  transept,  and  swell¬ 
ing  against  the  lofty  ceiling— yea,  it  makes 
them  sing  songs  in  unison  with  anthems  of 
praise  which  shake  the  heavenly  hills. 

The  power  of  inspiration  is  all  pervasive. 
It  sweeps  like  a  vast  cyclone  through  all  the 
ages,  and  will  kindle  tongues  of  flame  on  the 
inmates  of  every  human  habitation,  and  fire  the 
speech  of  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people  the  world  over,  into  the  hallelujahs 
of  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  sufficient 
for  a  thousand  five  hundred  millions  in  this 
world,  or  for  a  thousand  million  worlds  if 
there  could  be  as  many  needy  and  suffering 
like  this. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  carries  the  only 
true  Apostolic  succession,  transmitted  with¬ 
out  the  laying  on  of  hands,  by  impulse  from 
behind  the  original  autographs.  It  challenges 
the  sharpest  honest  criticism  of  its  friends  and 
defies  the  criticism  of  its  enemies.  Out  of 
every  furnace  of  criticism  it  comes  forth  like 
pure  gold  thrice  purified.  It  is  indestructible. 
It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  destroy  it,  to 
prove  that  one  verse  here  and  there,  or  one 
chapter  here  and  there,  or  one  book  is  unre¬ 
liable.  Every  one  must  be  shown  to  be  false. 
One  verse  proved  to  be  false  could  not  destroy 
a  chapter,  one  chapter  could  not  destroy  the 
book,  nor  one  book  the  Bible.  Every  book 
and  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible  must  be 
proved  to  be  false  before  the  mighty  fabric  of 
human  redemption  can  be  overthrown.  Let 
our  adverse  critics  show  that  every  book  in 
the  Bible  except  the  Gospel  of  John  is  unau- 
thentic,  that  every  chapter  in  that  Book  is 
unreliable  except  the  third  chapter,  and  that 


every  verse  in  that  chapter  has  no  claims 
upon  us  as  the  Word  of  God  written,  except 
the  sixteenth  verse,  but  let  that  stand  with 
the  inspiration  of  God  behind  it,  and  we  have 
a  power  in  it  that  will  save  a  lost  world  and 
uplift  it  to  heaven ;  it  becomes  a  talisman 
that  will  carry  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Our  Bible  is  not  only  polyglot,  but  aioniglot ; 
it  will  speak  through  the  everlasting  ages  with 
an  infinitude  of  tongues.  It  speaks  of  the  love 
of  God  and  of  a  loving  Christ,  themes  worthy 
of  immortal  tongues  through  eternal  ages, 
which  shall  fill  a  universe  with  joy  unspeaka¬ 
ble. 

Consider  what  the  Bible  has  done,  is  doing, 
and  is  bound  to  do,  and  then  meditate  upon 
the  folly  of  fearing  that  its  fate  is  involved  in 
the  crossing  of  a  t,  or  the  dotting  of  an  i  in 
the  original  autographs,  which  nobody  has 
seen.  Then  consider  the  wickedness  of  risk¬ 
ing  the  rending  a  great  Church  on  questions 
of  hardly  greater  importance  than  the  fore¬ 
going,  with  reference  to  the  existence  of 
errors  in  the  text  of  the  Bible,  which  no 
scholar  ever  doubted,  and  with  reference  to 
the  authorship  of  books  which  was  passed 
upon,  in  making  up  the  canon  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  by  councils  for  whom  nobody  claims  a 
divine  inspiration,  reaching  decisions  which 
a  more  searching  criticism  and  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  scholarship  may  find  out  to  be  erroneous 
in  some  particulars.  What  difference  if  there 
be  one  or  two  Isaiahs  so  long  as  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  and  all  others  agree  that  the 
whole  book  is  inspired?  What  difference 
whether  Moses  wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch  or 
not,  so  long  as  criticism  is  bringing  into 
clearer  light  its  divine  inspiration?  Christ 
spoke  of  Moses  in  his  relation  to  that  part  of 
the  Bible  as  he  was  commonly  apprehended 
in  his  day,  without  deciding  whether  the  ap¬ 
prehension  was  correct  or  not.  Oh,  that  our 
beloved  Church  would  call  off  the  dogs  of  war 
and  let  us  have  peace.  Bickering,  bickering 
when  souls  are  perishing.  Spending  our  time 
and  strength  in  babbling  about  the  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin  of  the  sanctuary  and 
neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
love,  goodwill,  toleration,  and  kindly  affec¬ 
tion  one  for  another.  Spending  our  strength 
in  petty  squabbling  when  grander  fields  never 
opened  before  the  Church,  inviting  her  to  en¬ 
ter  in  and  possess  the  land,  and  louder  calls 
from  our  Great  Commander  never  saluted  the 
ears  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross.  Brethren  of 
our  grand  old  Church,  heirs  of  one  of  the 
noblest  inheritances,  I  call  to  you  from  the 
frontier,  from  this  great,  teeming  Northwest¬ 
ern  world,  close  up  your  broken  ranks,  form 
in  solid  phalanx,  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
heart  to  heart,  and  come  over  the  lakes  and 
help  us  save  our  land  for  Christ. 

COMMUNION  CUPS. 

In  the  article  on  “Communion  Cups”  in  The 
Evangelist  of  the  19th,  the  writer  has  quite 
missed  his  point.  The  danger  in  partaking  of 
the  communion  cup,  if  there  is  any,  is  that  of 
immediate  contact  with  the  metal  which  may 
have  just  left  the  lip  of  some  diseased  person. 
But  ordinary  cups,  forks  and  spoons  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed  before  being  a  second  time 
used.  The  Moravians,  I  am  told,  always  wipe 
the  side  of  the  communion  cup  between  every 
two  persons ;  this  is  in  some  measure  a  protec¬ 
tion,  but  not  so  much  so  as  if  a  clean  cloth 
were  used  every  time.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
this  subject  has  ever  been  started.  Disturb¬ 
ing  thoughts  have  been  put  into  the  minds  of 
communicants  which,  with  squeamish  per¬ 
sons,  can  now  only  be  allayed  by  the  introduction 
of  individual  cups.  This  has  seemed  a  repul¬ 
sive  innovation,  but  if  there  are,  as  in  church¬ 
es  of  large  membership,  a  dozen  or  two  dozen 


cups  used,  why  not  more?  Is  not  this  better 
than  the  possibility  of  driving  from  the  com¬ 
munion  altogether  some  sensitive  persons  who 
have  been  frightened  by  doctors  into  a  panic 
as  to  the  danger  of  disease  by  contact  with 
the  cup?  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  argument 
of  the  writer  on  “Communion  Cops,”  in  com¬ 
paring  them  to  dishes  in  ordinary  use,  is  a 
very  poor  one.  S.. 

A  WEEK  AT  CHAITTAUqUA. 

Not  far  from  five  hundred  Endeavorors  took 
in  this  resort  after  the  convention  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  were  here  and 
found  it  a  tent  in  a  grove,  with  here  and 
there  a  cottage.  Now  it  is  a  well  built  city  of 
hotels  and  boarding  bouses-aiid  cottages  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  twelve  thousand.  The  Hotel 
Athenaeum  is  worthy  of  any  city,  and  the 
auditorium,  capable  of  seating  6,000,  is  unex¬ 
celled  for  its  purpose.  Everything  is  built  for 
the  summer  time,  and  the  public  buildings 
are  constructed  accordingly,  and  some  of  them 
open  on  all  sides  to  the  breezes,  as  the  “Hall 
in  the  Grove.  ” 

Here  was  planted  one  of  the  great  move¬ 
ments  of  the  century  inspired  of  God  in  the 
brain  of  John  H.  Vincent,  now  bishop,  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  or 
the  People’s  University,  which  numbers  many 
thousands  of  graduates.  And  this  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  Chautauqua  movement ; 
where  it  will  end,  who  can  tell? 

To  this  has  been  added  a  Summer  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  from  July  1st  to  September  let 
there  is  something  for  everybody.  Three  or 
four  lectures  or  other  entertainments  are 
given  daily  in  the  auditorium,  and  others  in 
the  Hall  of  Philosophy,  and  other  exercises  in 
other  places,  which  are  free  to  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  public. 

The  “Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Schools  of  Sacred  Literature”  are  in  session 
for  six  weeks,  with  courses  of  study  for  all 
grades. 

At  its  head  is  President  Harper  of  Chicago 
University,  who,  with  all  he  other  responsibil¬ 
ities,  considers  it  worth  while  to  direct  this 
college  and  to  teach  in  it  daily.  Just  now  he 
is  considering  whether  he  will  also  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Columbian  University  at 
Washington,  the  decision  turning  upon  its  en¬ 
dowment.  Some  one  has  called  him  “A  Harp¬ 
er  who  plays  on  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings.  ” 
We  found  him  one  of  the  most  accessible  and 
genial  of  men,  who  makes  one  feel  that  bis 
business  is  to  attend  to  that  of  others. 

Besides  President  Harper,  Professor  Hors- 
well  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  is  lec¬ 
turing  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  President 
Burroughs  of  Wabash  College  on  The  Times 
of  Christ  in  the  Institute.  Professor  Horswell 
has  printed  a  chart,  giving  in  colors  the  places 
each  Gospel  occupies  in  a  harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  which  is  a  great  help  in  presenting 
the  life  of  Christ.  On  Sunday  he  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “Paul  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
which  was  one  of  the  best  things  we  heard  on 
the  grounds.  President  Burroughs,  who  is 
making  a  great  success  at  Wabash,  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  man  to  meet,  and  is  popular  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua.  In  the  college  many  of  the  ablest 
professors  from  different  colleges  are  giving 
instruction. 

In  addition,  there  is  “The  Teachers’  Re¬ 
treat,”  under  the  lead  of  Prof.  W.  8.  Hervey, 
President  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  New 
York  City.  It  is  expected  that  two  thousand 
students  will  be  in  attendance  at  these  schools 
before  the  season  is  over.  Most  of  them  are 
advanced  students,  representing  colieges  and 
high  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  land. 

Besides  these,  there  are  schools  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  music  and  art  and  business,  and  also 
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in  cooking,  fencing,  swimming,  etc.  One  may 
take  his  choice  of  “rest,  retirement,  recrea¬ 
tion,  energy,  earnestness,  and  education.” 
We  cannot  speak  so  strongly  in  praise  of  rest 
unless  one  has  a  cottage  at  his  disposal,  and 
even  then  there  is  danger  of  dissipation.  From 
eight  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night  one 
may  find  something  to  see,  or  hear,  or  do. 
The  eager  rush  reminds  one  of  Chicago,  were 
*  eternal  hustle  is  the  price  of  get  there.  ” 

The  social  feature  of  Clisutauqua  is  most 
delightful.  Event’one  is  approachable,  courte¬ 
ous,  friendly,  and  ready  to  impart  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  every  one 
is  honest,  and  houses  and  doors  are  left  open 
day  and  night.  The  boating  is  another  pleas¬ 
ant  feature,  and  one  may  row  on  the  lake,  or 
go  on  the  steamer  to  Jamestown.  The  outer 
world  does  not  much  intrude,  and  the  daily 
paper  is  not  received  until  noon.  The  assem¬ 
bly,  however,  publishes  a  daily  of  its  own, 
which  gives  the  news  of  its  little  world.  On 
Sunday  no  one  can  come  in  or  go  out. 

The  Presbyterian  headquarters  is  the  most 
substantial  building  on  the  ground,  being  the 
only  brick  building,  and  could  not  be  better 
located,  and  is  an  elegant  structure,  having 
cost  ?12,000,  and  fitly  represents  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.  Back  of  it  is  the  Mission  Cottage,  where 
home  or  foreign  missionaries  may  have  rooms 
free  of  cost. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  Prof.  Henderson  of  Chicago  University  on 
Sociology.  He  does  not  forget,  nor  do  many, 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  outgrowth 
and  development  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  that  rights  of  property  are  fundamental  in 
the  divine  plan  of  human  societ}'.  He  believes 
that  the  saw-buck  and  the  bath  are  the  best 
solution  of  the  tramp  question,  and  that  it  is 
wrong  to  give  aid  to  one  who  will  not  work 
and  wash.  Associated  charities  should  every¬ 
where  be  organized,  and  all  work  done  through 
them.  Politics  are  to  be  separated  from 
charities,  and  the  personal  factor  should  be 
prominent.  He  pronounced  Mr.  Brockway’s 
plan  of  reform  at  Elmira  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  that  some  form  of  corporal  punishment  is 
necessary  in  disciplining  criminals.  Mr.  Tol- 
man  of  New  York  gave  stereopticon  lectures 
on  “Tenement-Houses  and  the  Poor  of  New 
York.” 

The  one  impression  made  by  these  and  other 
lectures  on  Sociology  was  that  the  work  of 
prevention  was  the  chief  means  of  cure,  and 
that  society  must  care  for  the  young  at  any 
price,  and  that  their  association  and  environ¬ 
ment  must  be  kept  pure.  Save  the  children 
is  the  watchword  of  society  and  the  State  and 
the  Church.  Good  citizenship  and  civic  duties 
here,  as  at  the  Cleveland  Convention,  were 
made  prominent. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  lectured  on  civil 
service  reform  and  kindred  topics.  Prof.  Flag¬ 
ler,  who  has  charge  of  the  organ  concerts  and 
other  organ  work,  expresses  himself  has  great¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  Musical  Department  of 
The  Evangelist.  In  his  new  book  of  “Songs 
of  Praise  and  Devotion,”  be  has  attempted 
successfully  to  give  to  Sunday-schools  a  high 
class  of  music  which  can  be  easily  rendered. 

Sunday  was  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  Day,  when  Dr.  Tanner  of  New  York  City 
was  the  preacher.  He,  like  the  others,  took 
up  the  sociological  aspects  of  Christianity,  and 
said  that  if  God  kept  the  city  it  would  be 
better  guarded  than  by  any  number  of  watch¬ 
men.  It  is  better  to  form  than  to  reform.  He 
gave  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  a  high  place  among  the 
heroes  of  the  country.  Nowadays  a  Christian 
must  be  more  than  good ;  he  must  be  good  for 
something.  The  Christian  soldier,  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  was  heard  with  great  pleasure.  The 
Y'oung  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  said 


to  stand  for  rescue,  refuge,  redemption  of 
time,  and  regeneration  of  character. 

Some  new  feature  is  added  to  Chautauqua 
every  year.  This  year  the  Boys’  Club  was  or 
ganized,  and  recreation,  entertainment,  and 
instruction  wisely  provided  for  this  much 
neglected  class.  And  thus  from  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  College  and  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  every  interest  is  embraced  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  University. 

Prof.  George  Vincent,  son  of  the  Bishop  and 
Vice-Chancellor,  presided  in  the  absence  of  his 
father,  with  great  courtesy  a'nd  efficiency. 
We  were  at  the  “Fox  Cottage,”  where  it  was 
pleasant  to  find  a  table  of  Elmira  College 
graduates,  and  at  almost  every  turn  was  met 
some  old  acquaintance.  Wheelbr. 

MICHEL  ANGELO. 

Bv  Bev.  W.  W.  Taylor. 

Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  a  bom 
genius.  When  quite  young  he  begged  a  piece 
of  marble  and  chiselled  a  Faun’s  laughing  mask 
of  a  wonderful  perfection.  His  soul  took  in 
every  line  and  shape  of  beauty  that  God  had 
given  to  the  phyiscal  world,  especially  the 
peculiar  and  superior  grace  of  the  human 
form.  His  intelligent  perception  went  be¬ 
yond  what  every  one  could  see  with  their  eyes, 
reaching  a  beau  ideal  that  he  had  sketched  for 
himself  of  that  which  lived  within  the  fault¬ 
less  form  of  flesh,  transferring  to  the  marble 
or  the  canvas  the  emotional,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life.  None  of  his  designs 
were  insignificant,  but  many  were  left 
unfinished,  either  in  despair  of  reaching 
his  inward  model,  or  to  intimate  there  was 
beauty  lying  so  far  beyond,  it  could  not  be 
chipped  out  of  the  marble  or  tinted  on  the 
canvas.  His  power  of  portraying  the  look  of 
the  soul  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  masters, 
because  it  lay  outside  their  experience  or  ap¬ 
prehension.  And  this  came,  not  just  because 
Christianity  had  intervened  between  Phidias 
and  Angelo,  but  because  the  Italian  knew  the 
power  of  the  cross.  The  Parthenon  spoke  the 
pagan  creed  ;  the  Greek  mythology  might  sug¬ 
gest  grace,  grandeur,  and  repose,  bright  and 
unperturbed,  but  superficial,  whilst  the  crowds 
of  Angelo’s  figures  showed  an  inbreathed  agi¬ 
tation,  an  awakening  to  a  new  kind  of  con¬ 
flict,  dread,  hope,  and  heavenly  aspiration. 

Whilst  the  Borgias  Pope,  Alexander  VI., 
and  his  abandoned  son,  Cesare,  were  turning 
the  Vatican  into  a  den  of  thieves  and  a  bed  of 
harlots,  Michael  Angelo  made  the  purest  of  all 
his  statuary,  but  not  under  their  patronage. 
It  was  the  Pieta,  or  Sorrow :  Christ  lying 
dead.  His  head  resting  on  His  mothers’  knees, 
and  her  right  arm  supporting  His  shoulders. 
It  was  a  masterpiece  that  makes  death  beau¬ 
tiful  and  grief  sublime  !  He  was  one  of  the 
many  architects  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and 
left  a  model  for  the  dome  built  of  wood,  out 
of  the  original  in  clay. 

Angelo  also  painted  the  Sistine  Chapel,  for 
Pope  Julius  II.,  for  sixteen  months  lying  on 
his  back,  directly  under  the  high  ceiling,  eat¬ 
ing  little,  and  scarcely  sleeping,  with  the 
doors  locked,  thinking,  meanwhile,  of  Dante, 
Savonarola,  and  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He 
worked  with  incredible  rapidity,  for  the  Pope 
kept  running  up  to  the  scaffold  crying,  “  When 
will  it  be  finished?”  In  the  time  mentioned 
the  first  part  of  his  gigantic  task  was  finished, 
and  the  whole  was  completed  in  1513,  the  con¬ 
ception  and  execution  of  which  no  other  man 
could  have  achieved.  As  to  his  Scriptural 
piety,  the  seriousness  of  many  of  his  designs, 
the  majesty  and  terror  that  invest  much  of 
his  statuary  and  painting,  especially  the  Last 
Judgment,  show  that  he  knew  and  was 
deeply  impressed  with  divine  truth  gathered 


from  reading  Dante  and  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  listening  to  the  outpourings  of  Savonarola. 
Whilst  illustrious  Italians  like  Cellini  would 
think  and  speak  of  the  Popes  as  being  the 
vilest  and  basest  of  men,  as  beasts  and  athe¬ 
ists,  they  would  still  put  their  trust  in  the 
sacerdotal  office  of  the  priesthood,  as  being 
able  to  open  heaven  and  close  the  gates  of 
hell,  and  feeling  no  proper  conviction  of  sin¬ 
fulness,  would  seek,  humbly  and  submissively, 
from  them  pardon  for  past  crimes,  indulgence 
for  the  future,  and  restoration  to  the  divine 
favor. 

Michael  Angelo  drank  not  from  such  foun¬ 
tains.  He  compared  things  justly.  He  judged 
wisely.  He  wrote  such  lines  as  these : 

“  Here,  helms  and  swords  are  made  of  chalises. 

The  blood  of  Christ  is  sold  so  much  a  quart. 

His  crosi  and  thorns  are  spears  and  shield,  and  short 

Mast  be  the  time  e’re  even  His  patience  cease. 

For  Rome  still  slays  and  sells  Him  at  the  Conrt. 

Where  paths  are  closed  to  virtue's  fair  increase.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  through  all 
the  impediments  of  popery,  he  found  his  way 
by  faith  to  Him  who  died  on  the  cross.  All 
through  his  life  his  morality  was  stainless. 
Whilst  bound  to  all  the  forms  of  human 
beauty,  because  in  such  patterns  God  deigned 
to  show  Himself.  But  his  love  of  art  yielded 
to  religious  hope  and  fear,  and  he  lived  to  un¬ 
dervalue  all  shapes  and  colors  of  artistic 
beauty  in  comparison  with  the  Creator,  the 
sole  Reality.  He  must  have  reasoned  from 
the  glory  of  the  material  world  to  the  superior 
glory  of  Him  who  modelled  all  things,  calling 
to  mind  the  prophet’s  ecstatic  exclamation : 
“How  great  is  His  goodness  and  how  great  is 
His  beauty!”  Under  the  infiuence  of  such 
exaltation  he  thus  sings  of  Night : 

”  Often  by  thee,  in  dreams  upborne  I  wend. 

From  Earth  to  Heaven  where  yet  I  hope  to  climb.” 

Again  be  writes : 

”  Painting  nor  Sculpture  now  can  lull  to  rest 
My  soul,  that  turns  to  His  great  I'tve,  on  high. 

Whose  arms,  to  clasp  us,  on  the  Cross  were  spread.” 

Again : 

“  Teach  me  to  hate  the  world,  so  little  worth. 

And  all  the  lovely  things  I  once  did  prize. 

That  endless  life,  not  death,  may  be  my  wage.” 

In  bis  old  age  he  planned  a  picture  of  the 
crucifixion  that  was  never  executed,  yet  he 
writes  these  lines : 

**  Thy  thorns,  thy  nails,  and  either  bleeding  Hand. 
With  thy  luild,  gentle,  piteous  face,  provide 
Promise  of  help  and  mercies  multiplied ; 

And  hope  that  yet  my  soul  secure  may  stand, 
i^et  thy  blood  only  lave  and  succor  me, 

Yielding  more  perfect  pardon,  better  cheer. 

As  older  still  I  grow  with  leaathening  time.” 

With  the  noble  and  talented  Vittoria  Colon - 
na,  he  exchanged  a  warm  platonic  affection 
and  sympathized  with  her  desires  for  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  religion  to  its  evangelical  purity. 

Michael  Angelo  was  the  son  of  a  noble  fam¬ 
ily  in  Tuscany.  Born  in  the  year  1474,  he  died  at 
Rome  in  l.)63  or  4.  His  countenance  was  not 
handsome,  except  as  the  inner  grandeur  shone 
in  his  features,  and  this,  as  old  age  came  on, 
was  mellowed  into  the  beauty  of  a  most  lov¬ 
ing  nature  and  a  larger  capacity  for  friend¬ 
ship  than  in  earlier  life.  His  old  age  declined 
into  a  serene  and  glowing  sunset  after  a  toil¬ 
some  day.  At  length,  after  bequeathing  his 
soul  to  God  and  praying  his  kinsfolk  on  their 
deathbed  to  think  on  Christ’s  Passion,  he 
departed. 

WiLMisGTON.  Del. 

A  new  kind  of  thermometer  is  advocated  by' 
a  Mr.  Grosse,  of  Ilmenau,  Germany,  who  has 
taken  out  a  patent,  or  rather  a  trade  mark, 
for  the  new  instrument,  in  which  toluol  is  to 
be  employed,  instead  of  mercury  or  alcohol, 
as  at  present.  According  to  the  special  organ, 
“Les  Inventions  Nouvelles,”  the  advantages  of 
the  substitution  are  numerous.  In  the  first 
place,  toluol  is  a  liquid  of  dark  color,  which 
would  render  the  column  more  ea>il^  seen ; 
in  the  second  place,  the  freezing  point  and 
the  boiling  point  of  that  liquid  are  far  apart ; 
finally,  its  price  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  its  manipulation  does  not  present 
any  danger  to  the  health  of  the  workmen. 


The  Religious  Press,  ' 

The  Independent  has  a  note  from  the  Rev. 
B-  F®y  Mills  touching  a  recent  comment 
quoted  in  its  columns  on  his  Brooklyn  engage¬ 
ment,  and  on  evangelists  and  pastors  in  partic¬ 
ular,  to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  of  success 
in  the  two  lines  of  work  differ  widely.  Mr. 
Mills  writes : 

It  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  state  at  the 
commencement  that  my  original  engagement 
of  five  months’  service  with  the  Tabernacle 
Church  was  canceled  at  the  time  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  building,  and  that  another  engage¬ 
ment  was  made  with  the  session  by  which  I 
wae  to  preach  for  three  Sundays  only  in  the 
theatre,  which  engagement  was  fulfilled  un¬ 
der  the  most  encouraging  circumstances,  so 
far  as  the  size  of  the  congregations  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  principal  motive,  however,  that  leads 
me  to  write  this  letter  is  that  I  believe  that 
the  statements  concerning  Mr.  Moody  and  the 
inferences  concerning  other  evangelists  are  in¬ 
correct  and  misleading.  It  is  my  strong  be¬ 
lief  that  the  history  of  the  Church  proves  that 
every  pastor  should  receive  practical  training 
as  an  evangelist,  and  that  every  evangelist 
should  receive  practical  training  as  a  pastor. 
A  man  who  has  spent  a  few  years  in  a  pastor¬ 
ate  will  not  only  have  open  to  him  a  large 
possibility  for  the  cultivation  of  evangelistic 
talents,  but  will  also  be  receiving  such  a  train¬ 
ing  as  should  fit  him  to  look  at  all  questions 
that  may  arise  in  his  future  work  from  a  pas¬ 
tor’s  standpoint.  I  fear  that  there  are  evan¬ 
gelists  in  our  country  who  are  injudicious 
workers,  and  who  bring  the  evangelistic  call¬ 
ing  into  disrepute  in  certain  quarters,  and 
who  sometimes  are  critical  und  inconsiderate 
in  their  relationship  with  pastors,  and  unwise 
in  their  methods  with  the  churches,  because 
they  have  not  had  the  training  that  would 
naturally  come  to  them  in  connection  with  a 
regular  pastorate  in  some  church.  And  I  al¬ 
ways  advise  young  men  who  desire  to  become 
evangelists  to  spend  at  least  two  or  three 
years  in  the  pastorate,  where,  if  they  manifest 
conspicuous  talents  of  the  evangelistic  sort, 
they  will  be  sure  to  receive  calls  that  will 
naturally  open  the  door  for  the  largest  service 
of  which  they  are  capable  in  their  chosen  field. 
And  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  most  permanently  successful 
evangelists  of  the  past  and  present  generations 
have  nad  experience  in  pastoral  work,  as,  for 
example,  Edwards  and  Finney  and  Kirk  and 
Summerfield  and  Griffin  and  Earle  and  Pente¬ 
cost  and  Aitken  and  Jones  and  Chapman,  some 
of  whom  have  even  shown  a  great  facility  in 
passing  from  the  pastorate  into  the  evangelis¬ 
tic  field,  and  back  into  the  pastorate  again, 
with  a  large  measure  of  success  in  both  de¬ 
partments. 

I  believe  that  the  statement  about  Mr. 
Moody,  which  has  been  frequently  made  in 
various  papers,  is  incorrect  and  misleading.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Moody  would  have  made  the 
greatest  evangelistic  pastor  of  this  generation. 
He  was  a  pastor  for  several  years,  and  gath¬ 
ered  a  church  and  Sunday-school,  supplying 
the  pulpit  and  planning  its  work  in  such  a 
way  that  the  greatest  commendation  of  bis 
pastoral  ability  is  to  say  that  the  church  has 
ever  since  been  the  most  aggressive  evangelis¬ 
tic  church  in  the  city  of  Chicago ;  and  even  in 
those  periods  when  it  was  necessarily  pastor 
less,  has  kept  such  a  measure  of  the  spirit  of 
its  founder  as  to  be  a  model  in  much  of  its 
spirit  and  many  of  its  methods  for  other 
churches  throughout  the  country.  I  visited 
this  church  on  one  occasion  several  years  ago, 
when  they  were  without  a  pastor,  and  found 
them  sustaining  an  average  of  thirty-two 
meetings  a  week,  most  of  them  of  a  very  help¬ 
ful  character. 

I  believe  that  the  brethren  whose  names  are 
mentioned  above,  who  are  still  alive,  would 
testify  that  their  experiences  coincide  with 
mine  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  consider  one  of 
the  nine  years  that  I  spent  as  a  pastor  wasted 
in  connection  with  the  direct  preparation  for 
the  work  of  the  evangelist.  I  think  every 
theological  seminary  should  have  instruction 
for  the  students  as  regards  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  best  sort  of  evangelistic  work, 
as  well  as  to  give  the  students  practical  train¬ 
ing,  under  the  direction  of  some  one  notably 
qualified  for  this  purpose,  and  that  no  evah- 
gelist  should  be  accepted  for  service  by  the 
churches  save  as  he  comes  with  the  indorse¬ 
ment  as  to  character  and  wisdom  of  the  body 
of  ministers  and  churches  with  which  he 
would  naturally  be  connected. 


The  Morning  Advertiser  of  Thursday  last 
has  this  account  of  a  very  untoward  state  of 
things  over  in  New  Jersey,  and  how  it  all 
came  about  by  the  supineness  of  one  party 
and  the  sharp,  if  not  unscrupulous,  methods 
of  their  antagonists : 

There  was  an  election  for  school  trustees  in 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  July  24th, 
which  has  not  onl^  stirred  up  a  religious  war 
of  no  small  dimensions  but  has  given  rise  to 
allegations,  which  if  found  to  oe  true  may 
forever  be  used  as  an  answer  to  the  clamorers 
for  female  suffrage,  who  claim  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  women  at  the  polls  would  effectually 
purify  politics.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote  at 
school  elections  in  New  Jersey.  The  Protest¬ 
ants  of  South  Amboy  claim  that  by  voting 
large  numbers  of  women  not  of  the  legal  age 
the  Catholics  were  enabled  to  win  Tuesday’s 
election  and  name  six  out  of  nine  trustees. 

It  was  not  known  by  the  Protestants  that 
any  attempt  would  be  made  by  either  sect  to 
capture  the  board,  and  the  women  of  that 
sect  attended  to  their  customary  duties  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  But  the  Catholic 
women,  acting  under  orders,  it  is  said,  from 
the  parish  priest,  met  in  St.  Mary’s  School 
hall,  long  before  the  polls  opened.  They  were 
told  bow  -to  vote  and  obeyed  their  instructions. 
Marching,  to  the  polling  place  in  blocks  of 
four,  thej  deposited  their  tickets  for  the  can¬ 
didates  whom  the  Catholics  favored.  It  was 
not  until  late  in  the  day,  however,  that  the 
scheme  was  discovered. 

Then  the  Protestants  were  aroused.  Hurry¬ 
ing  to  their  homes  they  summoned  wives,  sis¬ 
ters,  daughters  and  sweethearts,  and  without 
even  allowing  them  to  see  if  their  hats  were 
on  straight  rushed  them  to  the  polls.  Many 
women  who  never  thought  of  voting  cast  bal¬ 
lots  in  South  Amboy  on  Tuesday ;  many  men 
utterly  opposed  to  female  suffrage  worked 
with  might  and  main  to  make  the  women 
vote.  But  the  Catholics  bad  been  too  sharp 
for  the  other  side,  and  when  the  polls  closed 
they  confidently  claimed  the  election  of  a 
majority  of  the  trustees. 

The  count  showed  that  they  had  the  board 
by  three.  But  the  Protestants  are  not  at  the 
end  of  their  resources.  Measures  are  already 
being  taken  to  enjoin  the  new  board  from  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and 
the  matter  will  be  taken  into  court  upon  quo 
warranto  proceedings.  It  is  expected  to  prove 
that  nearly  three  hundred  Catholic  girls  under 
the  legal  age  were  allowed  or  made  to  cast 
ballots,  and  on  this  ground  it  is  hoped  to  have 
the  election  declared  fraudulent. 

Religious  feeling,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
running  very  high.  Several  fistic  encounters 
have  already  occurred,  and  unless  the  aspect 
of  things  changes  decidedly,  there  will  be 
something  very  like  open  war  between  the 
two  sects. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  affaire  of  the  Indians  as  now 
before  Congress : 

The  Indian  Bill  as  it  has  been  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  withdraws  the 
$5,000  heretofore  annualiy  appropriated  to¬ 
ward  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners.  The  phrase  “toward 
the  expenses”  is  used  purposely,  for  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  out  of  pocket  year  by  year  in  the 
performance  of  the  service  entrusted  to  them. 
After  withholding  the  appropriation  the  act 
provides  that  all  officers  of  the  Government 
for  whom  no  appropriation  is  made  shall  be 
abolished.  The  Indian  Commissioners,  there¬ 
fore,  are  abolished.  They  have  been  a  terror 
to  evil-dqers.  A  large  number  of  corrupt  men 
have  beep  wishing  for  a  long  time  that  they 
could  be  taken  out  of  their  way.  Under  the 
sagacious,  honest,  and  merciful  oversight  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  condition  of  the  In 
dians  has  been  steadily  improved  to  a  degree 
that  was  regarded  as  chimerical  only  twenty 
years  ago.  They  have  saved  the  government, 
that  is,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  while  securing  supplies  equal  to 
the  samples  submitted  to  the  purchasing  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  have  saved  the  country  millions 
of  dollars  by  preventing  costly  Indian  wars. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Holman  this  body 
of  selected  men  of  national  reputation,  incor¬ 
ruptible,  eminently  competent  by  natural  and 
acquired  qualities  and  by  years  of  experience, 
is  abolished  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  extends. 

In  utterly  absurd  inconsistency  with  this 
action,  the  act  proceeds  to  authorize  a  Com¬ 
mission  with  very  indefinite  powers,  at  an  an¬ 


nual  outlay  of  $20,000.  The  centre  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  supplies  is  transferred  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  Evidently  the  bill  is  a  part 
of  the  war  begun  by  the  West  and  South  upoa 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  Mr.  Holman 
has  also  a  personal  grievance  which  can  be 
made  known  when  necessary,  besides  an  insa¬ 
tiable  desire  to  figure  as  an  economist.  The 
economy  in  withdrawing  $5,000  and  then  ap¬ 
propriating  $20,000  is  not  discernible  with  a 
microscope.  _ _ 

The  Churchman  thinks  well  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  which  Mr.  Bowen  has 
maintained  at  Woodstock,  Ct.,  now  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  years.  Treating  of  “New  England 
Patriotism”  as  recently  made  apparent  there 
by  distinguished  orators  and  writers,  it  says : 

There  are  doubtless  some  whose  faith  in 
American  institutions  has  been  severely  tried, 
during  the  past  few  months.  Widespread  dis¬ 
tress  among  the  unemployed,  manifest  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  government  of  the  greater 
cities,  threatening  signs  of  socialism  and  an¬ 
archy.  and,  as  the  climax  of  all  this,  a  strike 
of  unexampled  extent  and  lawlessness,  involv¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  the 
Government — these  things  were  enough  to 
depress  the  spirits  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
patriot.  But  while  it  would  be  foolish  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  importance  of  these  evil  symptoms, 
we  believe  that  there  are  yet  many  reasons  for 
entertaining^high  hopes  for  the  future  of  the 
Republic.  We  believe  that,  through  all,  the 
heart  of  the  people  is  set  upon  righteousness, 
and  that  there  are  manifest  signs  of  coming 
prosperity  and  widespread  happiness.  .  .  . 

At  this  moment  the  extent  and  virulence  of 
anarchy  in  America  is  known,  and  its  remedy 
is  also  known.  But  behind  all  remedial  agen¬ 
cies,  behind  the  stern  reprofl  of  lawlessness, 
behind  the  assertion  of  righteous  common- 
sense.  may  now  be  plainly  seen,  what  could 
not  be  seen  so  plainly  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
widespread  extent  and  power  of  the  spirit  of 
genuine  patriotism  in  this  country.  The  in¬ 
dependence,  righteousness,  and  integrity  of 
American  patriotism  is  prepared  not  only 
boldly  to  si^ak  out  its  mind  in  the  little  New 
England  village  before  a  select  audience  of 
peace-loving  citizens,  but  is  also  ready  with 
fearless  energy  to  declare  its  will  from  the 
halls  of  Congress,  from  the  executive  chair, 
and  from  the  military  council,  in  the  face  of 
the  fiercest  instigations  of  incendiarism,  des¬ 
truction  and  anarchy. 

The  Chicago  Interior  has  a  brief  editorial 
on  the  importance  of  a  society  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  religion  among  people  of  middle  age. 
It  contains  suggestions  which  may  well  re¬ 
ceive  serious  consideration,  among  them  the 
following : 

The  easy  chair  and  the  slippers  have  a  charm 
at  fifty- five  which  they  know  not  who  yet 
wear  knickerbockers  and  blithely  mount  the 
saddle  of  the  bicycle.  The  evening  paper  has 
an  attraction  at  that  age  not  found  in  the 
Gospel  Hymns ;  and  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  mid-week  service  is  consequently  delegat¬ 
ed  to  the  sons  and  daughters  who  are  not 
averse  to  going  out  after  the  late  dinner  or 
early  tea.  And  so,  little  >  y  little,  middle  life 
sinks  down  to  a  plane  of  indifference  and  care¬ 
lessness  and  spiritual  apathy.  Faith  bums 
dim  and  love  grows'  cold ;  and  hope  for  the 
world  fades  into  an  ideal  which  one  is  not 
prepared  to  abandon,  but  whose  reality  seems 
less  and  less  apparent.  Devotion,  fed  by  in¬ 
sufficient  faith  and  exercise,  fails  to  cheer 
the  heart  as  it  once  did.  Questions  of  duty 
are  not  as  clear  cut  and  positive  as  they  once 
were.  And,  as  a  natural  consequence,  con¬ 
science  does  not  so  readily  take  alarm  as  in 
the  days  of  loving  service,  and  moral  distinc¬ 
tions  are,  alas,  too  easily  blurred  and  lost. 
Within  the  last  decade  much  has  been  wrought 
to  answer  the  question.  What  can  be  done  to 
save  our  young  people  to  the  Church!  But 
the  question  that  remains  is  not  less  impor¬ 
tant,  What  shall  be  done  to  save  our  middle- 
aged  Christians  to  the  Church  they  need  and 
i^ich  needs  them? 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  says : 

The  best  Christian  ought  to  be  the  best  citi¬ 
zen,  and  the  best  citizen  does  bis  duty  from 
the  primaries  to  the  polls.  The  professed  Chris¬ 
tian  who  is  indifferent  to  his  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  as  a  voter,  who  refuses  to  inform  himself 
upon  opposing  men  and  measures,  who  stays 
at  home  on  election  days  and  who  never  uses 
his  infiuence  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  is  not  only  a  very  poor  citizen  but  a  very 
poor  Christian  as  well. 
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jERrSALEM. 

John  ii.  18-iii.  21. 

Golden  Text. — Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee.  Except  a  man  be  born  anew,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God. — John  iii.  3. 

From  Cana  Jesus  went  to  Capumaum,  per¬ 
haps  to  give  His  disciples  an  opportunity  to 
visit  their  friends,  perhaps  to  join  the  cara¬ 
van  about  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  Pass- 
over  time  was  approaching.  Though  He  had 
now  entered  upon  His  public  ministry.  He  had 
not  cut  the  ties  of  family  life.  Hit  mother  and 
His  brethren  went  to  Capumaum  with  Him, 
and  doubtless,  according  to  their  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  also  accompanied  Him  to  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  First  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (John  ii. 
18-22). 

All  through  the  life  of  Jesus  there  are  evi¬ 
dences  that  He  was  specially  moved  by  the 
sight  of  the  Temple  with  all  its  associations 
and  typical  meaning.  Now,  on  His  first  visit 
after  entering  upon  His  ministry.  He  would  be 
peculiarly  affected  by  the  strong  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  ideal  purity  of  His  Father’s  house 
(16)  and  its  actual  condition.  For  the  Jews 
had  made  its  outer  court  a  house  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  where  beasts  and  birds  for  sacrifice  were 
sold  and  foreign  money  exchanged  for  the 
Jewish  half  shekel  for  the  temple-tax.  This 
sight  must  always  have  been  painful  to  Jesus ; 
it  was  now  unendurable;  with  a  burning  in¬ 
dignation  which  could  not  be  withstood.  He 
cleared  the  temple  court  of  these  defiling  pres¬ 
ences.  By  His  first  public  act  He  sought  to 
reawaken  in  His  nation  a  desire  for  that  holi¬ 
ness  which  becomes  the  house  of  God  (Psalm 
xciii.  5). 

Neither  those  whose  traffic  was  interrupted, 
nor  the  rulers  who  drew  large  revenues  from 
the  rent  of  these  privileges,  resisted  Him. 
Both  parties  knew  the  meaning  of  the  act :  it 
was  the  Messenger  of  Jehovah  coming  sud¬ 
denly  to  His  temple  as  Malachi  had  prophesied 
and  the  Baptist  had  announced.  The  disci¬ 
ples,  however,  who  knew  something  of  His 
heart,  were  more  impressed  by  His  burning 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  His  Father’s  house  than 
by  the  expected  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  or 
rather,  they  already  had  begun  to  see  that  He 
was  the  fulfillment  of  all  Scripture,  even  of 
such  as  Psalm  Ixix.  9.  But  the  rulers,  fai 
from  opening  their  hearts  to  the  largest  mean¬ 
ing  of  His  actions,  refused  to  admit  that 
which,  in  view  of  the  Baptist’s  preaching, 
should  have  been  obvious  to  the  leaders  of 
public  thought ;  they  asked  Him  to  accredit 
Himself  by  a  still  further  sign.  In  response 
He  gave  a  sign  which  in  fact  tested,  not  Him¬ 
self,  but  them,  their  power  to  recognize  the 
meaning  of  the  religion  of  which  they  were 
the  teachers.  They  might,  with  their  covet 
ousness  and  unspirituality  destroy  the  temple. 
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the  outward  and  visible  sign,  but  that  which 
it  stood  for,  the  tabernacling  of  God  with 
men,  they  could  not  so  destroy  but  that  in 
three  days  He  could  raise  it  up  again.  He 
spake,  indeed,  of  the  temple  of  His  body,  after 
the  allegorizing  method  of  His  time  and  peo¬ 
ple,  of  which  there  are  many  illustrations  in 
the  New  Testament;  these  learned  rulers 
ought  to  have  understood  so  much,  and  per 
haps  if  they  had  been  ready  to  open  their 
minds  to  the  truth.  He  would  have  given  them 
more  light.  As  it  was,  not  till  after  His 
resurrection  did  His  disciples  recognize 
the  Scripture  (Psa.  xvi.  10)  to  which  it  re¬ 
ferred  ;  the  Jews  never  did.  But  the  saying 
made  a  deep  impression  and  was  kept  in  pub¬ 
lic  memory  (Matt.  xvi.  61,  xxvii.  40). 

2.  The  Discourse  urith  Nicodemus  (John  ii. 
-28  iii.  21). 

To  those  skilled  in  the  law  Jesus  had  given 
a  sign  which  they  might  have  recognized  had 
they  been  willing,  and  which  remained 
through  all  time  the  crowning  and  adequate 
proof  of  His  Messiahship:  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  But  to  the  poor,  the  Ignorant, 
the  humble  He  gave  more  obvious  signs ;  we 
are  not  told  precisely  what,  but  probably  the 
healing  of  the  sick  (compare  iv.  47).  ’There 
was  evidently  considerable  interest  excited  by 
His  acts  (45,  46),  but  Jesus,  with  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  human  heart  which  was  His  as 
Son  of  Man,  through  perfect  unselfishness  and 
sympathy,  saw  that  not  one  of  them  all  was 
fitted  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  His  imme¬ 
diate  followers. 

The  rulers,  that  is,  the  members  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin,  or  Jewish  Senate,  were  not  at  this 
time  hostile  to  Him,  but  for  the  most  part, 
indifferent ;  they  did  not  interfere  with  Him, 
but  rather,  with  a  temporizing  policy  which 
was  in  itself  guilt  in  those  who  should  have 
led  public  opinion,  they  waited  to  see  how 
things  would  turn.  One  of  their  number, 
however,  Nicodemus.  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
go  more  deeply  into  this  matter.  He  came  to 
Him  at  the  only  time  when  quiet  conversation 
was  possible,  at  night,  and  at  once  avowed, 
not  only  his  own  personal  belief  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus,  but  that  of  his  colleagues, 
— toe  knoir — basing  it  upon  the  signs  Jesus  had 
shown.  His  unspoken  question,  whether 
Jesus  was  more  than  a  Rabbi,  or  Teacher, 
Him  indeed  who  should  inaugurate  Messiah’s 
kingdom,  was  answered  at  once  by  Jesus ;  He 
had  indeed  come  to  usher  in  the  long-hoped- 
for  kingdom  of  God.  but  unless  a  man  were 
born  anew  he  could  not  see  it.  The  expression 
was  not  entirely  new  to  Nicodemus ;  he  had 
learned  something  like  it  from  the  Scriptures 
(Ezek.  xi.  19,  20,  xxxvi.  26,  27:  Psa.  li.  10), 
and  in  fact  the  rabbis  taught  that  proselytes 
must  be  bom  again  before  they  could  be  true 
Jews ;  but  Nicodemus  did  not  see  how  this 
could  apply  to  him.  It  was  evidently  in  no 
captious  spirit  that  he  asked  how  a  man  could 
be  born  again  when  he  was  old ;  the  very 
question  shows  that  he  took  home  to  himself 
what  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  was  only  a  general 
statement.  And  in  answer  Jesus — who  never 
explained  truth  to  any  who  were  unwilling 
to  receive  it — gave  the  fullest  explanation  of 
regeneration  that  He  ever  gave  to  any  but  His 
own  disciples,  showing  how  the  kingdom  was 
not  a  new  social,  but  a  new  moral  state,  for 
which  men  must  be  prepared  by  the  'work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  for  though  a  man.  cquld  be 
bora  a  second  time  of  the  flesh,  he  would  still 
be  flesh ;  while  what  is  needed  is  a  new  crea¬ 
ture,  a  spiritual  man.  This  is  so  great  a  mys¬ 
tery  that  it  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
wind,  which  of  all  natural  operations  is  the 
most  mysterious,  yet  its  effects  the  most  ob¬ 
vious.  Its  motions  are  not  arbitrary,  neither 
are  the  influences  of  the  Spirit ;  but  neither 
'  are  understood  by  men. 


8.  The  New  Life. 

To  the  farther  question  of  Nicodemus.  hon¬ 
estly  desiring  to  know  how  he  could  apply 
these  things  to  himself,  Jesus  utters  a  gentle 
reproof:  he,  a  teacher  of  the  people,  might 
have  learned  this  from  the  Scriptures.  He 
and  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  each  in  his 
own  way  announced  the  coming  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  were  teachers  of  a  different  sort ;  they 
knew  not  merely  by  study,  but  by  experience 
(at  the  baptism).  The  things  which  they  had 
taught  had  so  far  been  earthly  things-  re¬ 
pentance,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  the 
new  birth ;  there  were  heavenly  things  that 
could  only  be  told  to  those  who  had  faith.  It 
was  these,  however,  that  Nicodemus  desired 
to  know,  and  Jesus  told  him,  first,  what  he 
himself  was  (18),  next  what  it  is  his  mission 
to  do  (14-17),  and  then,  what  will  be  its  effect 
upon  the  world  (18-21  >.  Illustrating  these 
teachings  of  heavenly  things  by  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  story  of  the  serpent  lifted  up  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  (Num.  xxi.  9),  He  explains  how,  by 
His  own  death,  the  new  life  was  to  be  given 
to  those  who  believed  in  Him.  The  narra¬ 
tive  does  not  tell  how  Nicodemus  received  this 
deeper  teaching,  but  his  conduct  after  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord  (John  xix.  39)  shows  that 
then,  at  least,  it  became  clear  to  him,  and 
excited  him  to  faith  when  the  disciples  of 
Christ  were  in  despair. 

The  deepest  teaching  of  all  was  that  the 
death  of  Jesus  proved  the  love  of  God  to  men. 
And  here  Jesus  leaves  the  title.  Son  of  Man, 
with  which  He  has  all  along  identified  Him¬ 
self  with  Nicodemus  and  with  all  men,  and  calls 
Himself  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten 
Son.  This  alone  is  proof  enough  of  the 
boundless  love  of  God  to  men ;  it  is  reason 
enough  why  not  to  believe  in  such  wondrous 
love  is  in  itself  a  sentence  of  exclusion  from 
the  kingdom. 

International  Series:  Temptation  of  Jesus 
Matthew  iv.  1  11. 

Golden  Text. — In  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are.  yet  without  sin  — Hebrews  iv.  15. 

For  the  general  questions  arising  under  this 
most  profound  and  difficult  subject,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  referred  to  the  Bible  Study  Lesson  for 
July  29th.  The  text  will  here  be  studied  in 
detail. 

Verse  1.  It  was  under  the  immediate  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Spirit  that  Jesus  was  led  from  the 
consecrating  waters  of  baptism  and  the  heav¬ 
enly  witness  to  His  Sonship,  to  the  wilderness 
for  the  express  purpose  that  His  character,  now 
completely  matured  by  the  experience,  and 
above  all,  by  the  meditations  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  should  be  tested.  The  word 
tempt  is  used  as  it  was  used  with  regard  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  1),  and  that  Ahaz  used 
it  when  he  refused  to  accept  the  help  to  faith 
which  God  graciously  extended  to. him  in 
offering  to  be  subjected  to  a  test  (Isa.  vii. 
12).  That  the  testing  should  come  to  Him  by 
the  medium  of  the  devil  is  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Job  (i.  6,  12,  ii. 
8-6),  but  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  he  called  the  devil,  but 
Satan,  while  he  appears  to  be  numbered 
among  the  angels  or  servants  of  God.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  bear  this  in  mind  in  trying  to 
understand  the  Temptation  of  Christ :  the 
devil  may  have  appeared  to  Him  at  first  as 
in  fact  one  of  God’s  messengers.  The  wilder¬ 
ness  was  probably  the  dreary  district  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Verse  2.  There  are  two  well  known  Bibli¬ 
cal  instances  of  a  forty  days’  fast,  that  of  Moses 
(Deut.  ix.  9)  and  that  of  Elijah  (Ki.  xix.  8). 
There  are  many  well  authenticated  cases  of 
protracted  fasts,  and  there  are  countless  in¬ 
stances  of  bodily  appetite  (and  indeed,  all 
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physical  consciousness)  being  suspended  under 
intense  mental  or  spiritual  preoccupation. 
We  are  probably  far  from  knowing  how  com¬ 
pletely  a  perfectly  developed  soul  may  keep 
the  mastery  over  a  perfectly  obedient  body. 
But  to  all  the  sons  of  men  the  time  must  come 
when  natural  hunger  will  make  itself  felt. 

Verse  8.  How  the  tempter  appeared, 
whether  in  bodily  form  or  only  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus  is  of  absolutely  no  consequence.  In 
either  case,  he  assuredly  came  as  an  angel  of 
light  (2  Cor.  xi.  14).  We  are,  however,  ex¬ 
pressly  told  (Golden  Text)  that  His  temptation 
08  temptation  differed  in  no  respect  from  those 
from  which  we  suffer.  The  temptation  was  to 
use  tlie  divine  power  with  which  He  had  just 
been  gifted  (this  is  not  saying  that  He  had 
not  before  a  divine  nature)  to  provide  for  His 
bodily  wants. 

Verse  4.  It  would  have  been  to  recede 
from  the  whole  purpose  and  method  of  His 
earthly  mission,  to  do  for  Himself  as  man  any¬ 
thing  that  a  man  could  not  do.  Even  for 
man,  however,  the  true  siutenance  is  the  Word 
of  Ood,  the  ordering  of  the  divine  will.  With 
this  appeal  to  the  H  ord  of  Ood  the  first  step 
in  the  defeat  of  Satan  is  taken. 

Verses  5,  6.  It  is  the  souls,  not  the  bodies 
of  men  by  which  they  are  tempted,  a  recent 
writer  reminds  us.  We  do  not  know,  nor  is  it 
of  importance,  whether  or  not  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  carried  to  some  gable  or  parapet  of 
the  temple.  The  temptation  was  to  put,  not 
His  new  power,  but  the  promise  of  Ood  (Psa. 
xci.  11,  12)  to  the  test.  That  promise  was 
spoken,  not  of  the  Messiah,  but  of  any  be¬ 
liever  in  Ood.  Jesus  had  insisted  on  being 
regarded  as  Man,  and  Satan  accepts  this  posi¬ 
tion. 

Verse  7.  Jesus  does  not  deny  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  promise  applies  to  all  men, 
and  therefore  to  Himself,  but  He  refuses  to 
put  God  to  the  test.  There  is  to  His  mind 
no  need;  He  trusts  Him  perfectly  as  it  is. 
And  again  He  uses  the  Scripture  word  to  van¬ 
quish  the  tempter. 

Verses  8,  9.  There  is  a  mountain  near  the 
Dead  Sea  called  Quarantania  (from  the  forty 
days’  fast),  said  to  be  the  scene  of  the  third 
temptation.  If  so,  it  must  still  have  been  a 
spiritual  temptation,  for  the  view  from  it  is 
very  far  from  embracing  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  The  Book  of  Daniel  shows  the 
belief  of  the  Jewish  people  to  have  been  that 
each  country  had  its  especial  guardian  or  rep¬ 
resentative  angel.  Satan  tells  Jesus  that  to 
him  had  been  given  such  a  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  whole  world  (Luke  iv.  6),  and 
offers  that  if  only  Jesus  will  do  homage  to 
him  as  overlord,  he  will  lend  his  aid  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  kingdom  Jesus  has  come  to  establish, 
and  which  he  knows  it  will  cost  Him  so  very 
dear  to  establish. 

Verse  10.  Jesus  recognizes  Satan  now,  not 
so  much  by  his  description  of  himself  as  over- 
lord  as  by  the  character  of  the  temptation. 
Hisperfect  moral  sense  mightforamomenthave 
been  bewildered  (1)  between  the  evident  pro¬ 
priety  of  satisfying  legitimate  hunger  and  doubt 
of  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  done,  or  (2) 
between  faith  and  presumption  in  the  matter 
of  appropriating  the  promises  of  Ood ;  but  in 
this  matter  there  could  be  no  question ;  the 
kingdom  which  He  had  come  to  found  was  of 
God.  and  of  God  only ;  He  only  is  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  and  served  (Luke  iv.  8). 

Verse  11.  The  moral  sense  of  Jesus  had 
triumphantly  emerged  from  all  the  mists  which 
the  wiles  of  the  adversary  had  conjured  up 
around  it ;  it  was  as  perfectly  at  one  with  the 
divine  standards  as  His  will  was  at  one  with 
the  divine,  will.  And  so  the  devil,  perforce, 
lieaveth  Him,  and  the  true  angels  of  God,  those 
ministers  of  His  that  do  His  pleasure  (Psa. 
ciii.  21),  came  and  ministered  to  Him.  ‘ 
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Service. 

Ana.  0.  Faithful  service.  Matthew  24 : 46-51. 

7.  Onr  best  service.  Malaobt  1 :  S-14. 

8.  Humble  service.  Luke  17:8-10. 

0.  Zealous  service.  CoioBsians8:17-26. 

10.  Christ  like  service.  Jobul3:l-17. 

11.  Not  servants  but  friends.  John  16 : 12-20. 

12.  Topic.  Whole  hearted  service.  Ephesians 

8:5-18. 

In  the  epistle  from  which  our  subject  is 
taken,  the  Apostle  first  writes  of  Christ  and 
His  Church,  bringing  out  the  great  doctrines, 
and  then,  as  his  custom  is,  makes  a  practical 
application  in  urging  the  duties  which  spring 
from  them.  He  never  divorces  doctrine  and 
duty  and  principle  and  action.  The  Catechism 
says :  The  Scriptures  principally  teach  what  a 
man  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what 
duty  God  requires  of  man.  ”  What  a  ruan  be¬ 
lieves  about  God  will  necessarily  affect  his 
life.  More  than  this,  it  will  be  his  life.  St. 
Paul  said:  “The  life  I  live  I  live  by  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave 
Himself  for  me.  ” 

Faith  in  Christ  sees  all  the  relations  of  life 
as  related  to  Christ.  The  Ephesians  are  to 
show  their  Christianity  by  walking  worthily 
of  Christ.  Thus  only  could  the  world  around 
know  what  Christianity  was.  Christ’s  person 
and  teaching  were  to  be  manifest  in  them. 
Therefore,  after  the  teaching  of  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  there  follows  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  the  general  Chrsitian  duties,  and  then 
descending  to  the 

EVERY  DAY  WALK. 

In  regard  to  the  general  duties,  one  in  his 
walk  and  speech  and  behavior  is  to  do  nothing 
w’hich  shall  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God  who 
dwells  in  him.  The  example  of  Christ  and 
the  Word  of  God  will  show,  in  general,  what 
pleases  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  one’s  heart  is 
open  to  the  Spirit’s  promptings  and  delights  in 
His  communion,  his  life  will  not  be  far  out 
of  the  way.  Christ  says,  “If  ye  love  Me  ye 
will  keep  My  Commandments.”  A  Christian 
life  is  not  lived  in  the  clouds.  It  is  not  some¬ 
thing  mystical  and  poetical,  but  an  intensely 
practical  thing,  made  up  of  duties  which  press 
on  one  dally  and  hourly  and  continually  for 
their  doing.  Duty  is  something  due,  and  our 
relation  to  God  is  such  that  something  of  being 
and  action  is  due  to  Him  all  the  time.  Thus 
duty  has  divinity  in  it,  because  it  fulfills  one’s 
relations  to  God.  In  doing  it  one  pleases  Him, 
and  becomes  Godlike.  Thus  the  divinity  of 
duty  is  a  practical  matter. 

The  idea  of  service  brings  out  the  same 
thought  in  a  more  pleasing  way. 

SERVICE  IS  DOING  DUTY. 

But  duty  reaches  the  act  from  the  side  of  com¬ 
mand  and  obligation,  while  service  reaches  it 
from  that  of  the  will  and  consecration.  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  has  much  to  do  with  consecra¬ 
tion,  which  means  a  willingness  to  serve  and 
the  cheerful  and  faithful  performance  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Service  implies  a  master,  and  work  for 
him  which  he  asks  of  us.  One  is  our  Master 
even  Christ.  The  Apostle  brings  the  service 
of  Christ  down  to  the  practical  duties  of  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  and 
masters  and  servants,  in  their  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions.  If  one  bears  in  mind  that  these  rela¬ 
tions  are  ordained  of  God,  and  that  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  them  one  serves  Him,  it  will  give  dignity 
and  beauty  to  these  commonest  duties. 

WORK  FOR  CHRIST 

is  too  often  limited  to  the  use  of  what  are 
called  gifts,  to  such  work  as  they  do  who  are 
specially  trained  and  set  apart  to  official  min¬ 
istry.  Young  people  are  too  apt  to  long  for 


work  for  which  they  are  not  prepared,  and  for 
crosses  which  they  are  not  able  to  bear,  and 
to  desire  service  anywhere  except  where  God 
puts  them,  and  in  anything  except  what  He 
gives  them  to  do  in  the  present  life.  God  may 
indeed  have  some  great  work  for  them  to  do 
when  they  shall  be  prepared  for  it,  but  that 
will  be  only  by  years  of  diligent  and  faithful 
study  and  exercise.  The  Apostle,  not  once, 
but  often,  shows  that  one  can  glorify  God  in 
eating  and  in  drinking  and  in  all  that  he  does, 
and  that  all  one’s  acts  may  serve  Christ. 
Christ’s  work  is  any  work  that  we  find  to  do 
in  the  daily  round  of  life  and  in  its  commonest 
duties. 

The  husband  is  serving  God  when  giving  a 
support  for  his  family,  and  the  wife  also  when 
caring  for  the  household.  This  makes  plow¬ 
ing  and  buying  and  selling  and  all  business 
divine.  The  sweeping  and  sewing  may  be 
made  to  glorify  God.  Parents  can  find  no 
better  place  to  serve  Christ  than  in  rearing 
and  training  children  for  His  service,  and 
children  as  well  serve  God  in  obeying  their 
parents.  So  serving  children  and  parents,  one 
serves  the  Lord.  Parents  may  see  a  Christ- 
child  in  their  children,  and  children  may  see 
the  Heavenly  Father  in  their  parents.  Ser¬ 
vants  in  serving  their  masters 
8ERTE  GOD. 

if  they  do  it  in  singleness  of  heart  as  unto 
Christ.  They  may  be  slaves,  but  their  service 
is  noble  even  when  masters  are  cruel  tyrants, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  service  is  right.  Eye  ser¬ 
vice  is  only  too  common  which  serves  at  all  or 
well  only  when  the  eye  of  the  master  is  look- 
'ing  on.  There  is  no  true  service  in  this,  the 
heart  is  not  in  it.  One  can  be  asedishonest  in 
service  as  in  speech.  Singleness  of  heart  refers 
to  the  attitude  of  the  servant,  to  his  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  faithfulness  of  action.  The 
true  servant  will  serve  just  as  well  when  the 
master  is  away.  The  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  increased  the  talents  committed  to  him 
when  the  master  was  in  a  far  country.  The 
master  may  be  oppressive  and  the  service  gall¬ 
ing,  yet  it  can  be  done  as  to  Christ  and  re¬ 
ceive  His  well  done. 

And  the  master  is  warned  that  God  is  also 
his  Master,  and  will  call  him  to  account.  The 
trouble  between  employer  and  employee,  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor,  finds  its  solution  here. 
Each  is  to  act  as  to  Christ.  To  do  as  to  Christ 
is  even  better  than  to  do  as  one  would  be  done 
by.  Goodwill  is  to  enter  into  the  act  of  both 
master  and  servant.  God  will  be  fair  and  just 
in  His  treatment  of  all,  and  in  this  is  great 
help  under  provocation.  “Thou,  God,  seest 
me”  is  not  intended  to  awaken  fear  in  the 
faithful  and  just,  but  rather  to  give  joy  and 
strength.  He  sees  and  knows  and  will  reward 
the  faithful.  He  regards  the  character,  and 
when  character  is  put  into  any  service  it  en 
nobles  it  and  gives  it  a  divine  quality. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  service  that 
distinguishes  it  and  makes  it  easy.  While  one 
is  the  slave  of  man  he  may  be  a  son  of  God. 
Abiding  in  Christ  by  faith,  communing  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  one  is  prepared  for  the  duties 
of  every-day  life  and  for  overcoming  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  Satan,  and  stands  firmly  and  serves 
faithfully. 

The  supply  of  platinum,  owing  to  its  free 
use  in  electrical  enterprises,  is  becoming,  it  is 
said,  unequal  to  the  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
mand.  The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the 
Ural  Mountain  deposits.  These,  some  years 
ago,  were  said  to  be  inexhaustible ;  but  the 
mines  are  at  present  being  worked  to  their 
fullest  capacity,  with  orders  and  contracts 
two  years  ahead  of  delivery.  The  price  of 
partially  purified  ore  has  risen  three-fold  in  a 
few  years,  and  it  may  yet  advance  to  such  a 
point  as  to  be  commercially  unavailable  for 
many  electrical  purposes. 
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The  Chilfiren  at  Home, 


WHITE  TOP-KNOT. 

White  Top- knot  was  the  beanty 
Mid  the  chickens  far  and  wide. 

But  sorry  am  I  to  confess 
Her  top-knot  was  her  pride; 

And  (he  ssomed  the  other  chickens. 

And  she  held  her  head  so  high. 

That  if  any  of  them  spoke  to  her 
She  passed  them  coldly  hy. 

There  was  owe  wee  little  gray  chick. 

A  homely  thing  was  he. 

But  a  kind,  obliging  creature 
As  ever  you  did  see. 

White  Top-knot  never  noticed  him 
Except  by  scornful  look. 

And  by  seising  every  dainty  thing 
Thrown  to  him  by  the  cook. 

One  day  the  rain  in  torrents 
Came  ponriog,  pouring  down. 

And  splashed  the  muddy  water  up 
All  over  Top-knot's  crown. 

And  Top-knot  could  not  see  one  bit 
To  pick  up  worms  or  com, 

.\nd  the  chickens  laughed  to  see  her. 

Whom  she’d  angered  by  her  scorn. 

But  when  the  little  gray  chick  saw 
Her  sad  and  sorry  plight. 

He  quickly  ran  to  lend  his  aid 
To  set  the  matter  right. 

“Why,  what's  the  matter.  Top  knot. 

You're  in  a  sorry  case. 

With  your  beautiiul  white  feathers. 

All  banging  o’er  your  face?" 

••O  come  and  help  me,  Oray-chick, 

If  there's  aught  that  ron  can  do; 

I'm  sure  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
As  ugly  now  as  you.” 

Thet  Oray-chick  kindly  led  her. 

To  where  a  clear  stream  ran. 

.Vnd  when  she'd  dipped  her  head  in. 

He  patiently  began. 

To  comb  her  feathers  with  bis  beak. 

And  when  he  this  had  done. 

He  bade  her  stand  and  shake  her  head 
Just  where  the  warm  sun  shone. 

And  Top-knot  now  could  see  the  light. 

And  soon  conld  find  her  food. 

And  she  did  not  forget  to  thank 
The  little  Oray-chick  good; 

Far  she  saw  that  what  we  most  admire 
May  to  our  evil  tend. 

And  that  the  ugliest  things  may  be 
Most  useful  in  the  end. 

8.  H.  B. 


PROMPTNESS  IN  ACKNOWLEDGING  PAYORS 

“I  am  perfectly  astonished,  Ruth,  to  find 
that  you  have  not  acknowledged  that  package 
you  received  from  Mrs.  Betts  a  week  ago.” 

“I  forgot  all  about  it,  mamma.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  written,  but  I  have  been  busy 
about  one  thing  and  another.  Mrs.  Betts  will 
know  that  I  must  have  received  it." 

“She  does  not  know  that  you  received  it, 
Ruth,  for  here  is  a  letter  from  her,  asking  if 
you  did  receive  the  package  sent  nearly  a 
week  ago.  She  is  very  anxious  lest  it  be  lost, 
as  she  has  not  heard  a  word  from  you  since 
she  sent  it.  I  am  ashamed  that  you  have  been 
so  unbusiness-like  and  ungrateful  toward  your 
friend,  who  took  so  much  trouble,  and  must 
have  suffered  great  discomfort  in  this  heat 
running  about  the  city  to  match  that  piece  of 
goods.  ” 

The  young  girl  went  off  to  her  desk  to  try 
to  atone  for  her  neglect  of  duty,  and  the  moth¬ 
er  to  ponder  why  so  many  people  are  so  neg¬ 
lectful  of  the  little  courtesies  and  duties  that 
ought  to  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Some  people,  and  they  are  not  always  young 
people  by  any  means,  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
favors  of  a  friend,  when  it  takes  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  and  even  money  to  comply  with  their 
requests.  The  true  friend  is  glad  to  be  of  use 
to  her  friend  in  need,  but  it  is  rather  galling 
to  receive  no  intimation  that  that  friend  has 
any  appreciation  of  the  favor  shown,  and  many 
times  at  great  inconvenience  to  herself. 

A  note  of  acknowledgment  for  a  favor  re- 
<?eived  coming  after  a  long  delay,  does  not 


have  the  true  ring  of  heart-felt  appreciation. 
Our  best  endeavors,  oftentimes,  have  “wet 
blankets”  thrown  over  them  by  the  thought¬ 
lessness  of  our  dearest  friends,  to  whom  it  is 
a  delight  to  minister.  In  every  home  there 
should  be  a  high  standard  of  appreciation  as 
regards  the  sweet  ministries  of  one  toward  an¬ 
other,  and  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  duty,  of  a 
spoken  recognition  of  them. 

A  little  girl  heard  her  mother  express  a  de¬ 
sire  to  have  some  white  flowers  that  grew  in 
clusters  in  a  meadow  a  long  way  from  home. 
The  little  one,  with  her  heart  full  of  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  doing  something  that  would 
be  a  delight  to  mamma,  went  all  by  herself, 
and  unknown  to  any  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  to  get  those  pretty  flowers.  It 
was  a  long  walk  over  rough  places,  the  day 
was  very  hot,  and  it  took  quite  a  long  time  to 
get  the  large  bunch  that  would  be  such  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  mamma. 

The  mother  sat  in  one  comer  of  the  cool 
piazza  when  the  little  one,  with  her  face  cov¬ 
ered  with  looks  of  delight,  came  up  the  steps. 

“What  made  you  go  after  those  flowers  this 
terrible  hot  day,  Mary?”  were  the  first  words 
she  spoke,  and  not  in  a  very  pleasant  tone  of 
voice  either.  “You’re  face  is  all  burned  up, 
and,  O  dear  me!  you’ve  torn  your  dress — that 
pretty  blue  dress.  How  could  you  have  gone 
through  that  horrid  wire  fence?” 

The  child’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  said, 
“Mamma,  I’m  sorry  I  tore  my  dress,  but  I  had 
to  crawl  under  the.  fence  to  get  the  flowers ; 
but,  mamma”— and  she  looked  up  with  such  a 
sweet  smile  on  her  face — “I  got  the  flowers 
because  you  said  you  wished  you  had  some. 
I  thought  I’d  s’prise  you.” 

But  the  “wet  blanket”  had  been  thought¬ 
lessly  thrown  over  that  beautiful  act  of  the 
dear  child,  and  by  its  own  loving  mother,  too. 
The  pleasure  had  a  pain  with  it  in  the  dar¬ 
ling’s  tender  heart  that  morning. 

Two  sisters  had  quarreled  over  some  trivial 
matter,  and  were  very  bitter  in  their  argu¬ 
ments.  The  sister  who  was  always  quickest 
to  see  when  she  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and 
the  first  to  wish  to  make  peace  and  amends 
for  her  unkindness,  placed  something  her  of¬ 
fended  sister  had  greatly  wished  for,  on  the 
bureau  in  her  room  an  hour  after  the  unpleas¬ 
antness,  and  then  went  out  to  her  music  les¬ 
son.  But  when  she  came  back  again,  the 
stubborn  sister  did  not  show  by  word  or  act 
that  she  appreciated  the  sweet  way  her  gentler 
sister  had  taken  to  show  her  sorrow  for  her 
part  in  the  unpleasantness.  The  gift  remained 
for  days  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  bureau 
before  it  was  acknowledged  and  the  “Thank 
you,  sister,  for  your  thoughtfulness,”  spoken. 

Susan  Tkall  Perry. 


GRANDPA  AND  THB  DOG. 

“A  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance,”  says  Dr. 
Galen  Wilson,  “keeps  house  for  her  grand¬ 
father,  who  is  a  farmer.  She  has  a  Scotch 
collie  dog  which  she  can  send  to  call  her 
grandpa  to  his  meals,  or  bring  him  to  the 
house  at  any  time,  no  matter  what  part  of  the 
farm  he  may  be.  All  she  needs  to  do  is  to 
point  in  the  right  direction  and  say  to  the 
dog:  *6o  and  bring  grandpa.’  With  a  bark 
to  let  her  know  that  he  understands  the  order, 
he  bounds  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  can  carry 
him,  finds  the  object  of  his  search,  jumps  up 
against  him  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the 
man  starts  for  home.  He  does  not  leave  him 
and  hurry  home,  but  comes  along  with  him. 
Reaching  home,  he  barks  at  bis  mistress  in 
apparent  triumph,  as  much  as  to  say :  ‘I  have 
brought  him.  ’  If  he  meets  grandpa  in  the 
fields  upon  any  other  occasion,  be  does  not 
jump  against  him  as  when  sent  especially  for 
him.  The  dog  was  trained  to  do  this  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Grandpa  was  in  the  barn  one  day,  with 


j  the  door  open,  and  so  the  girl  could  see  him. 
She  told  the  dog:  'Go  and  tell  grandpa  to 
come  to  dinner.  ’  The  latter  beard  it ;  and 
when  the  dog  came,  he  said,  fondliiig  him : 
‘Did  you  come  for  me.  Colonel?’  The  dog 
jumped  against  him,  barked  and  seemed 
much  pleased,  and  proceeded  with  him  to 
the  bouse,  when  he  was  immediately  rewarded 
with  something  to  eat.  Then  grandpa  and 
the  girl  came  to  an  understanding  to  improve 
upon  this,  until  now  the  dog  will  find  him, 
not  only  anywhere  on  the  farm,  but  at  other 
places,  a  mile  away,  where  grandpa  is  in  the 
habit  of  going.  For  this  purpose  he  is  better 
than  any  boy.  He  goes  quicker  and  never 
stops  to  play  by  the  way." 

TWO  LITTLE  GIRLS. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh  tells  this  beauti¬ 
ful  story  in  The  Sunday  Magazine. 

It  is  a  true  story.  They  were  two  dear  lit¬ 
tle  girls,  very  practical,  and  rather  dreamy, 
very  fond  of  books,  and  greatly  attached  to 
their  governess,  who  often  read  stories  about 
all  sorts  of  things  to  them  when  their  lessons 
in  reading  and  writing  and  geography  were 
finished  for  the  day. 

One  day  she  read  to  them  the  very  old  story 
of  the  Child  Crusaders— the  children  who 
stood  listening  to  the  fiery  preachers  of  the 
crusade  in  the  market-places  of  the  cities  of 
ancient  Europe.  These  preachers  stirred  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  a  terrible  indigna 
tion  against  the  people  who  lived  in  the  land 
where  Jesus  once  lived.  They  were  “horrible” 
people  because  they  were  not  Christians,  and 
the  preacher  said  Christians  should  go  to  their 
land  and  drive  them  out  of  it,  and  possess  it 
for  Jesus.  It  was  a  very  mistaken  passion 
which  moved  in  them,  totally  unlike  Jesus, 
and  very  painful  and  objectionable  to  Him. 
But  there  was  no  one  to  tell  them  that. 

While  they  addressed  and  aroused  men. 
children  listened,  and  children  were  aroused  ; 
and  at  length,  in  their  own  innocent,  childish 
way,  they  resolved  to  go  and  turn  out  the 
heathen  people  from  the  land  of  Jesus.  And 
they  set  off  to  go.  And  the  story  goes  on  to 
tell  all  that  these  children  did,  and  in  what 
bitter  miseries  their  crusade  all  ended,  as  it 
was  natural  that  it  should. 

This  was  what  little  children  did  centuries 
ago.  The  governess  finished,  put  the  book 
away,  and  considered,  as  her  hearers  were  off 
to  their  play,  that  there  all  was  ended. 

But  that  was  not  so.  The  story  of  those 
children  of  long  ago  had  got  into  them.  Those 
children  had  miseries,  but  that  fact  had  not 
had  much  effect  on  them.  They  were  far  too 
good-hearted  to  think  of  miseries  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  far  too  young,  if  they  bad  not  been 
too  good-hearted,  to  arrange  so  as  to  avoid 
the  miseries. 

Her  two  little  listeners  were  full  of  fancies 
and  charmed  with  pretty  ideas. 

“Those  children  were  like  us,  weren’t  they?” 
said  they  to  one  another.  And  they  had  the 
same  Jesus  and  owed  the  same  debt  to  Him. 
It  was  very  beautiful  of  them.  Why  should 
they  not  dedicate  their  lives  to  Jesus,  and  be 
as  brave  for  Him  as  those  children  were  so 
long  ago?  What  was  the  use  of  being  Chris¬ 
tians  unless  they  did  something  brave  for 
Jesus?  He  was  so  good. 

Day  by  day  they  made  up  their  little  minds 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  duty  those  ancient 
children  did.  They  must  do  it  too. 

One  Saturday  morning,  when  everybody  was 
busy  in  the  house,  and  their  governess  bad  no 
duties  with  them  that  day,  soon  after  break 
fast,  they  finished  their  final  packings-up  and 
set  out  on  their  way  for  the  Holy  Land. 

A  little  childish  letter  was  entrusted  to  the 
cook  to  be  given  at  dinnertime — “not before,” 
they  urged — to  their  mother.  Dinner  time 
was  two  o’clock. 

They  went  away  in  their  little  red  stocking 
caps  and  green  plaid  cloaks,  with  their  picnic 
satchels  on  their  backs  with  a  litcie  bread,  a 
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primer  book,  some  tapes,  buttons,  and  needles 
and  thread,  and  a  change  of  stockings. 

They  took  their  little  moneys  out  of  their 
money  box.  They  bad  looked  out  their  way 
across  the  map  of  Europe,  which  did  not  seem 
very  far. 

Nothing  doubting  that  God  would  watch 
over  them  and  favor  them,  as  He  always  had 
done  till  now,  they  turned  out  of  the  garden 
gate  into  the  high  road  leading  toward  the 
east,  where  the  sun  rose,  and  where  the  Holy 
Land  was. 

If  their  money  fell  short— they  had  about  a 
pound,  a  great  fortune  to  little  children— they 
would  beg  their  way.  They  could  sleep  under 
hedges  and  in  bams,  they  said.  The  farmers 
will  let  them.  Other  pilgrims  had  done  so. 

Mile  after  mile  had  they  gone,  for  hours  had 
they  been  trudging  away,  inspired,  as  many  a 
great  hero  had  been  before  them,  by  the  great 
purpose  of  their  enterprise,  when  at  the  din¬ 
ner  table  their  little  letter  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  their  mother,  as  sacred  a  piece  of 
writing  as  the  world  contains. 

■  Little  had  they  thought  of  the  distress  that 
little  letter  would  cause  to  the  person  who 
was  reading  it.  Mother  and  household  were 
astonished  and  dismayed.  Anxious  telegrams 
were  despatched  to  all  the  police  stations  in 
the  county.  Conveyances  were  hired  to  go  off 
in  this  direction  and  in  that. 

Busy  and  distressed  was  that  afternoon, 
thinking  of  these  two  poor  little  things  sleep¬ 
ing  “under  a  hedge!"  And  in  such  weather, 
too!  The  day,  though  dull,  was  happily  fine, 
but  there  had  been  weeks  of  rain.  If  they 
slept  on  the  damp  ground  all  night,  even  if 
the  threatening  rain  should  not  fall !  and,  oh, 
if  it  did  fall!  and  the  clouds  were  swollen  and 
gloomy. 

Their  parents  were  both  loving  and  beloved. 
All  the  children  had  thought  of  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  enterprise.  A  little  paper  left  behind 
showed  their  intended  route.  A  thoughtful 
telegram  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  an¬ 
nounced  their  safety  and  happiness,  as  far  as 
up  to  one  stage  of  their  journey,  and  finished 
with  “much  love." 

The  telegram  helped  to  guide  the  searchers. 
But  it  was  well  on  into  the  cool  and  gloom  of 
the  hours  following  sunset  before  any  of  the 
many  searchers  found  the  pious  little  pilgrims. 

The  country  was  crossed  and  intersected 
with  roads,  high  roads  and  by  roads.  At 
length,  guided  by  a  cottager,  from  whom  the 
little  folks  had  asked  for  water,  one  of  the 
search  party  caught  sight  from  bis  dogcart  of 
two  little  figures  in  a  field  by  the  roadside 
along  which  he  was  watchfully  and  anxiously 
driving.  They  were  betrayed  by  their  scarlet 
caps.  They  had  spread  their  cloaks  for  a  bed 
and  were  preparing  to  lie  down  to  sleep.  Once 
down  they  could  not  have  been  seen. 

Then  what  would  have  followed?  They 
would  have  slept  on  the  damp  ground  in  the 
cold  damp  air  of  the  night.  Tender  little 
bodies  that  had  known  no  hardship,  but  onlv 
comfort,  would  have  taken  cold,  been  struck 
with  fever,  with  miseries,  and  with  death. 
But,  happily,  they  had  not  yet  lain  down. 
The  hedge  had  not  yet  hidden  them. 

A  policeman  was  soon  at  their  side,  and 
bringing  them  and  their  little  bundles  to  his 
conveyance.  They  reached  home  again  in  the 
gloom  of  the  night,  having  traveled  eleven 
miles  on  foot  and  eleven  back  again  in  the 
conveyance ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  people 
having  been  engaged  in  looking  for  them. 

As  they  went  their  homeward  way  not  a 
word  of  fear  escaped  their  lips  or  even  dimly 
entered  their  little  minds.  They  had  gone  out 
truly  to  serve  and  please  Jesus,  and  they  knew 
how  Jesus  was  thought  of  at  home.  They 
scarcely  understood  the  pain  and  distress  they 
had  caused.  It  was  all  an  honest,  Christian, 
blundering  child’s  way  of  being  good. 

When  they  got  home  they  were  taught  that 
their  desire  to  serve  Jesus  was  beautiful,  but 
that 

“  Tbe  daily  round,  the  common  task. 

Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask. 

Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  lead  us  upward  unto  God.” 

Two  children  accompanied  a  dear  friend  to 
the  railroad  station  ;  they  arrived  a  half  hour 
too  early.  One  of  the  children  said,  “It  was 
better  to  be  too  late  than  too  early,  because  if 
you  loved  your  friend  very  much  you  took 
him  back  with  you  and  could  see  him  longer. 
A  really  delightful  remark,  but  it  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  experiment  to  make — going  back  after  the 
trunks  are  packed,  the  good-bys  said,  and  you 
have  been  considered  fairly  off. 


A  LITILE  PARABLE. 

In  a  certain  town,  in  tbe  times  now  passing, 
there  lived  some  good  people  who  had  banded 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
an  excellent  and  useful  journey.  And  as  good 
order  and  the  rules  of  their  band  required 
them  to  have  a  leader,  they  choose  them  a  man, 
young,  hopeful,  strong,  and  eager  to  do  them 
service,  and  said  unto  him,  “Do  you  give 
your  time  and  thought  to  find  out  the  road, 
and  pilot  us,  and  we  will  all  go  faithfully  on 
together  until  we  make  our  most  noble  jour 
ney’s  end.”  And  so  they  all  joined  hands  and 
set  out  merrily  with  great  faith  in  their  suc¬ 
cess,  and  with  many  words  of  encouragement 
to  their  new  and  hopeful  leader. 

For  a  time  the  road  was  smooth,  and  seemed 
to  be  straight,  for  their  progress  met  no  ob¬ 
stacle  which  could  not  be  easily  overstepped 
or  avoided.  But  after  a  while  their  leader,  by 
an  examination  of  the  too  familiar  objects  at 
the  roadside,  discovered  that  the  obstructions 
they  had  been  avoiding  were  specimens  from 
the  rock  inaction— that  by  turning  continually 
to  the  left  of  them  they  had  been  travelling  a 
smooth  road,  but  one  which  ran  in  a  circle, 
and  that  to  make  any  progress  whatever  some 
of  these  ancient  boulders  must  be  removed 
from  the  path.- 

Fortbwith  upon  meeting  the  next  obstruction 
those  nearest  to  tbe  leader  let  go  of  his  hands 
qnd  stood  them  aside,  that  they  all  might 
watch  him  remove  it.  And  he,  thinking  that 
they  were  only  waiting  for  him  to  begin  that 
they  might  better  know  where  to  fall  in  and 
assist,  earnestly  put  to  all  his  strength  and 
lifted  with  might  and  main.  But  upon  look¬ 
ing  up  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  lifting 
all  alone,  for  all  the  band  were  watching  him, 
to  see  how  hard  the  new  leader  could  lift. 

Whereupon,  urging  them  to  fall  in  and  assist 
and  thinking  only  a  better  example  was  needed, 
he  again  took  hold  of  the  old  boulder  and 
strained  every  power  that  the  good  Lord  bad 
given  him,  until  tbe  cords  stood  out  on  his 
body  and  be  became  greatly  exhausted.  Yet 
the  obstacle  to  their  progress  did  not  move, 
and  again  looking  up  he  found  his  faithless 
companions  seated  on  the  ground  about,  each 
engaged  in  some  matter  of  interest  to  himself 
alone,  while  vouchsafing  but  glances  of  com¬ 
passion  toward  their  perspiring  and  exhausted 
leader. 

Then  presently,  as  he  straightened  himself 
from  his  task,  they  began  in  turn  to  address 
him. 

“Sir,  I  perceive  that  you  are  laboring  very 
hard  for  there  are  marks  of  great  toil  on  your 
person,  where  I  also  perceive  the  sad  lines  of 
discouragement,  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for 
none  of  these  are  helping  you.  Sir,  I  am 
truly  sorry  for  you,  and  others  have  spoken 
the  same  in  my  bearing.  ” 

Then  said  the  leader,  “Come  and  help  me  I 
Put  your  band  on  this  stone  and  we’ll  move 
it!”  But  from  them  all  there  came  the  same 
answer :  “Someone  should  help  you,  but  please 
excuse  me.  ” 

All  thought  it  hard  that  their  leader  should 
labor  thus  alone,  yet  none  were  willing  to  put 
to  their  own  hand,  because  of  the  novelty  of 
such  proceeding  and  especially  the  effort  in¬ 
volved.  So  it  fell  out  that  he  became  convinced 
that  this  old  boulder  of  inaction  was  bound  too 
hard  and  fast  for  him.  There  were  about  it  the 
unyielding  withes  of  a  rank  weed  called  habit, 
so  that  no  one  alone  might  hope  to  remove  it. 
And  upon  this  unwelcome  discovery  he  re- 
fiected  that  he  was  giving  the  vigor  of  his 
youth  to  a  task  which  was  vain,  and  present¬ 
ly  he  resolved  to  leave  that  band  of  satisfied 
pilgrims  to  pursue  their  chosen  way  in  a 
circle  Wayside. 


PARK  COLLEGE,  AT  PARIYILLE,  HO. 

Tbe  Commencement  exercises  closed  June 
28th.  A  class  of  twenty-one  was  graduated, 
eight  having  a  part  on  the  programme.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hindman,  Chicago,  and  on  tbe  Rev.  Oeo.  O. 
Little,  Washington,  D.  C.  During  the  sixteen 
years  of  her  history,  the  College,  until  the 
present  year,  bad  conferred  this  degree  upon 
only  one  man — Dr.  Sherwood,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

At  this  meeting  also  formal  action  was  taken 
establishing  tbe  Martha  S.  (Lounnsbury)  Mil¬ 
ler  Scholarship,  the  income  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  expenses  of  some  young  lady  chosen  for 
her  mental  and  moral  worth  and  literary  prom  - 
ise.  This  scholarship  represents  tbe  earnings 
and  savings  of  the  aged  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  donors,  and  the  gift  was  made 
in  grateful  memory  of  her  who  took  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  Park  College. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Nickel  building 
was  also  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Enclosed  in  this  stone  are  the  names  of  six 
thousand  Sunday-school  children  who  gave 
five  cents  or  more  for  tbe  erection  of  the 
building.  When  completed  it  will  be  used  as 
a  dormitory  for  young  ladies  and  as  a  refectory' 
for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Besides  the 
means  already  contributed,  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  is  needed  to  secure  the  completion  of  this 
dormitory  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term.  We  shall  not  be  idle  while  we  wait  for 
this  money.  We  shall  not  go  in  debt,  but  we 
will  go  on  with  the  building  until  we  reach  the 
limit  of  our  resources.  In  this  case  our  re¬ 
sources  consist  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
superior  stone,  lime,  and  sand,  and  the  cheer 
fully  given  labor  of  the  young  men  now  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Family.  Also  we  have  some  native 
lumber  suitable  for  joists  and  studs,  and 
money  enough  to  buy  the  remaining  frame 
stuff  and  perhaps  put  the  roof  on.  We  shall 
not  be  long  in  reaching  that  point,  and  then, 
unless  more  money  for  material  is  at  hand, 
work  must  stop.  But  we  do  not  expect  the 
work  to  stop  God  will  certainly  incline  and 
enable  His  stewards  somewhere  to  provide  the 
money.  More  is  involved  in  the  building  we 
are  asking  for  than  simply  the  increase  in 
numbers  it  will  provide  for.  By  providing  ac¬ 
commodations  for  twenty-five  we  shall  be  able 
to  increase  our  number  sixty-five.  It  happens 
in  this  way ;  Two  years  ago  we  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  old  building  in  which  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  born.  During  the  past  winter 
and  spring,  largely  through  the  liberality  of 
Mrs.  Park  and  Mrs.  Ella  Park  Lawrence,  wid¬ 
ow  and  daughter  of  Col.  Geo.  S.  Park,  it  has 
been  reconstructed  and  is  now  our  beautiful 
“Woodward  Hall” — a  young  men’s  dormitory. 
But  we  cannot  call  in  more  young  men  until 
we  have  rooms  for  more  young  ladies  and 
dining-rooms  and  kitchens.  During  the  year, 
as  for  several  years  past,  all  available  space  in 
our  dormitories  has  been  fully  occupied.  The 
vacancies  left  by  the  class  just  graduated  have 
been  already  filled.  Every  mail  is  bringing 
applications  for  places  in  the  Family.  But 
none  of  these  can  be  favorably  acted  upon 
until  means  are  provided  to  increase  our  dor¬ 
mitory  accommodations. 

Seasoned  timber  is  but  little  liable  to  decay 
under  tbe  infiuence  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
will  resist  decomposition  for  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod  when  kept  totally  submerged  in  the  water. 
The  piles  of  old  London  Bridge,  driven  800 
years  before,  were  found  to  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  when  the  new  bridge  was  erected  in  1869, 
and  those  which  served  as  the  foundation  for 
Trajan’s  bridge  over  the  Danube,  A.D.  105, 
are  said  to  be  still  visible  at  low  stages  of 
water. 
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By  B.  Huntington  WoodniAn. 


THE  CHOIR  IN  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

In  a  valuable  thesis,  entitled,  “Studies  in 
the  Music  of  America,”  presented  to  the 
Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  by  John  Cornelius  Griggs,  Mus.D. , 
now  of  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music  of 
this  city,  the  author  presents  a  valuable  and 
highly  interesting  study  of  music  generally, 
as  found  in  this  country,  with  some  chapters 
of  great  interest  on  church  music. 

He  finds  the  beginnings  of  church  music  in 
this  country  in  the  Puritan  psalmody,  but 
notes  the  absence  of  the  carefully-trained, 
semi-professional  choirs,  which  formed  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  churchly  institutions  of 
England  and  other  European  countries.  He 
finds  that  in  the  European  services  the  wor¬ 
ship  by  music  was  more  or  less  of  a  priestly 
function,  but  that  in  America  “the  choir  rep¬ 
resents  the  people,  and  in  no  manner  repre¬ 
sents  the  priesthood  or  any  other  specially  or 
dained  class.  ” 

Its  historic  origin  is  traced  to  the  “singing 
school,”  in  which  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  sought  special  training,  the  better  to  take 
part  in  the  congregational  singing.  Curious 
instances  are  cited  from  old  records  of  requests 
on  the  part  of  these  more  trained  singers  for 
permission  to  sit  together  in  some  designated 
portion  of  the  meeting -house,  the  better  to  aid 
in  leading  the  congregation.  “Not  only  the 
hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  and  others,  but  short  an 
thems  were  practiced  in  the  singing  schools, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  singers,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  should  desire  to  bring  into 
the  church  service  these  more  advanced  re¬ 
sults  of  their  new  musical  study.  This  was 
finally  allowed,  and  anthems  were  sung  in 
which  the  congregation  did  not  join ;  thus 
the  distinction  was  first  established  in  America 
between  the  music  in  which  all  were  to  audi¬ 
bly  join,  and  that  in  which  the  choir,  as 
better  qualified,  was  to  perform  for  the  whole 
congregation.  From  the  establishment  of  this 
distinction,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  choir 
may  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  feature  in 
the  church.” 

Dr.  Griggs,  in  an  elaborate  analysis,  lays 
great  stress  on  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
the  singing  schools  and  congregational  choirs 
in  laying  broadly  the  foundations  of  a  general 
knowledge  among  Americans  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  rudiments  of  music.  He  says:  “Pro- 
fesssional  musicians  were  almost  unknown, 
and  the  ordinary  New  Englander  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  could  hardly  have  understood  what 
there  was  in  the  world  for  a  professional 
musician  to  do ;  but  almost  every  member  of 
the  congregation  was  interested  in  the  music, 
and  took  some  small  part  in  it,  and  indeed 
had,  at  some  time,  been  a  member  of  the 
choir  and  attended  the  rehearsals.  Thus  that 
first  step  forward  in  musical  development 
was  a  step  taken  by  practically  all  the  people — 
a  movement  in  which  every  member  of  the 
Church  and  the  community  may  be  said  to 
have  had  an  active  share.  Its  educational  in¬ 
fluence  was  thus  exerted  upon  ail.”  What  an 
insight  this  gives  into  the  thorough  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  old  Puritan  methods,  and  how  in¬ 
evitably  it  raises  the  question  whether  we 
have  altogether  gained  in  departing  so  far 
from  that  sober  earnestness  as  we  have  in 
the  prevailing  choir  methods  of  to-day? 

Most  interestingly  the  author  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  introduction  of  instruments  for  ac¬ 
companying  the  voice,  following  it  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  pipe  organ  of  our  day.  So 
he  traces  the  changes  in  the  choir  from  the 


selection  of  the  purest  and  best  trained  voices 
to  the  quartet,  still  from  the  congregation, 
however,  but  followed  by  the  modem  quartet 
of  purely  professional  musicians  as  the  desire 
for  more  artistic  performances  grew. 

After  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  now-pre¬ 
vailing  system,  he  says :  “  It  is  not  surprising 
that  church  music  when  thus  managed  takes 
on  something  the  appearance  of  the  concert- 
room,  and  this,  even  though  the  intentions  of 
the  singers  are  in  no  way  irreverent.  Their 
interests  are  chiefly  muscial.  Where  no  care 
ful,  sympathetic  oversight  is  given  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  church  authorities,  and  especially  where 
luxurious  congregations  demand  fine  musical 
performances,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  these 
performances  sometimes  lose  the  distinctly  de¬ 
votional  character,  which  is  alone  suitable  to 
the  church.”  (The  italics  are  ours). 

After  discussing  various  suggested  solutions 
of  the  difficulties  presented,  he  sa^s:  “Evi¬ 
dently  a  permanent  solution  of  it  must  satisfy 
both  the  demands  of  worship  and  of  art.  The 
most  successful  organization,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  is  one  which  retains  both  a 
competent  quartet  of  paid  soloists  and  a 
chorus  of  from  sixteen  to  forty  voices,  drawn 
as  largely  as  possible  from  the  young  people 
of  the  church  itself,  and  which  secures  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  efficiency  in  the  chorus  by 
giving  a  regular  payment  in  the  form  of  sys¬ 
tematic  musical  instruction  to  its  members, 
both  individually  and  collectively.”  The  con¬ 
text  indicates  that  in  the  author’s  view  “  sys¬ 
tematic  musical  instruction”  to  the  members 
of  the  chorus  should  be  no  trifling  affair,  but 
such  as  the  best  choirs  of  Germany  and  Eng 
land  would  call  “effective,”  and  which,  being 
free,  would  be  a  genuine  and  substantial  re¬ 
ward  for  the  time  and  labor  given  by  the 
singers. 

The  thesis  is  at  present  published  only  in 
German,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
soon  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  English 
readers.  _ 

The  following  extraordinary  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Western  pastor  to  a  well  known  firm 
of  organ  builders  who  had  sent  him  a  circular : 

Dear  Sirs: — Yours  of  July  8  at  hand.  I 
would  first  say,  we  do  not  desire  a  pipe  organ 
in  our  new  church  ;  we  have  no  place  for  one. 
We  are  not  quite  ready  to  sell  our  birthright 
to  heaven  yet.  We  are  commanded  to  make 
melody  in  our  hearts  to  the  Lord,  not  on  pipe 
organs,  or  horns,  or  fiddles.  There  is  more 
glory  to  God  in  the  music  of  a  splinter  on  an 
old  rail  caused  by  the  wind  that  God  causes 
to  blow,  than  there  is  on  ten  thousand  pipe 
organs.  God  is  sore  displeased  with  manu¬ 
factured  wind  worship.  Read  Amos  vi.  1-6; 
Eph.  V.  19;  Col.  iii.  16.  God  bless  you  I  J 
hope  you  will  give  this  matter  some  serious 
thought  in  the  light  of  Jesus  and  the  Judg¬ 
ment.  If  you  do,  God  will  lead  you  out  of 
the  business.  — Exchange. 


Geo.  Jardioe  &  Son, 
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ORGANS 


Kifty-two  Organ  'Talks,  q. 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  .Music  Committee. 


"Gentlemen,”  continued  Mr.  Levelhead.  “when  1 
speak  of  the  ‘  action  '  of  an  organ  I  do  not  refer  to  its 
behaviour.  Some  organs  behave  wretchedly ;  but  I 
will  say  in  passing,  the  Farrand  &  Votey  organs  be¬ 
have  well  under  all  conditions.  In  an  interview  with 
the  representative  of  an  electric  motor  company, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  in  order  motors  used  for  or¬ 
gan  blowing,  he  told  me  that  during  a  damp  spell  last 
winter  he  found  the  Farrand  &  Votey  organs  uniform¬ 
ly  in  better  condition  than  others,  their  peculiar  and 
perfect  construction  rendering  them  less  liable  to  de¬ 
rangement  by  dampness. 

"The  action  of  an  organ  comprises  all  the  connec¬ 
tions  between  the  keyboard,  or  console,  and  the  pipes, 
and  may  be  divided  into  the  'stop  action’  and  the  'key 
action.’  The  'stop  action’  is  the  device  for  letting  the 
wind  into  any  desired  compartment  of  )he  Farrand  & 
Votey  sectional  windchest.  under  a  rank  of  pipes  of 
particular  qualitj^f  tone,  or  timbre,  so  that  they  will 
sound,  or  speak,  when  the  proper  keys  are  touched. 
By  pulling  out,  or  drawing,  a  number  of  stops,  the  per¬ 
former  obtains  the  quality  of  tone  desired.  If  these 
stops  draw  too  hard,  as  in  some  organs,  it  interferes 
greatly  with  his  playing.  In  the  Farrand  &  Votey  or¬ 
gans  they  always  draw  so  smoothly  and  easily  that 
even  ladies  of  least  strength  and  most  delicate  touch 
find  no  difficulty.  But  the  Farrand  &  Votey  organs 
present  another  advantage  of  the  greatest  value.  Per¬ 
formers  vary  much  in  the  facility  with  which  they  draw 
stops,  or  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  disturbed  by' 
the  attention  which  must  be  given  to  that  work.  By 
means  of  the  Roosevelt  Patent  Adjustable  Combina¬ 
tion  Action,  any  combination  of  stops  may  be  made 
beforehand,  and  ‘set’  on  a  small  piston  by  drawing  it 
out  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  the  m.idst  of  a  dif¬ 
ficult  or  intricate  passage,  a  slight  touch  of  the  finger 
or  thumb  on  the  piston  brings  the  desired  combination 
into  play  instantly,  scarcely  disturbing  the  performer. 
It  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  you  simply  push  the 
button,  and  electricity  does  all  the  rest  and  Mr. 
Levelhead  stopped  for  the  time. 


THE  BIBLE  In  SONG  &  STORY 

A  Service  for  the  Sunday  School,  s  CU. 

practical  ANTHEMSt  Vol.  4 

Medium  difficulty.  Thoroughly  tested,  tl.oo. 

GOSPEL  SONG  CANDIDATES 

A  new  departure.  41  New  Gospel  Songs.  loCts. 

90  DAILY  VOCAL  EXERCISES 

CompUed  and  adapted  by  Tekla  Vigna,  |a.oo. 

77  BEETHOVEN  STUDIES 

Selected  from  his  Piano  works,  by  O.  Singer,  Jr. 
Price,  $3.00 

OUTING  SONGS 

A  collection  of  good  songs  for  all  outingoccaslons 
50  Cents. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICA6B. 


ww  for  the  devo 


.  SONGS  No.  2. 

_  , _ .  PaiiOirBET,  D.D.,  and  Hubert  P.  Main, 

for  the  devotional  meeting  and  the  Sunday -.*^boo]. 
Cloth.  $40  per  100. 

Sunny-side  SONGS. 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Doans.  Fresh,  sparkling,  wide, 
awake  Sunday-School  music.  Boards.  $80  per  100. 

THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  Ernst  9th  St.,  Sew  fork.  216  Wabash  Aos.,  Chicago 


Hetropoutan  college  of  music. 

19-21  East  14th  St^  New  York. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  College,  beginning  .inly  2d 
offers  all  advantages  at  reduced  rates. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

'The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  as  a  Summer  Home  School. 


Back  numbers  of  The  EvangeUst  emitaining  the  previous 
“  Organ  Talks."  can  be  had  on  applieation  to  The  Evange¬ 
list  SS  Union  Square.  X.  T.  City. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

HOME  MISSIONS  IN  MIU-SITMMEB. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  doubt-  | 
less  been  at  Sunday  School  conventions  where 
the  closing  of  the  school  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  was  a  subject  for  discussion. 
At  such  times,  not  infrequently,  a  superin¬ 
tendent  arises  and  with  calm  superiority  says : 
“  Otir  Sunday  School  is  an  evergreen— open  all  i 
the  year  round.”  In  every  word  he  utters 
there  is  such  an  implied  rebuke  that  you  feel 
your  short  comings,  and  if  your  particular 
school  takes  a  vacation,  you  almost  wish  it 
did  not,  and  you  gaze  with  something  akin  to 
envy  at  the  satisfied  look  which  is  spread  all 
over  the  countenance  of  your  neighbor,  who 
is  a  delegate  from  the  same  “evergreen”  Sun¬ 
day  School. 

Now,  although  there  is  no  rebuke  in  the 
tone  when  we  say,  Home  Missions  is  before  us 
“all  the  year  round,”  that  there  can  be  no 
leaving  the  work  for  a  time,  to  he  taken  up 
when  the  weather  becomes  cooler,  that  the 
usual  vacation  period  must  be  spent  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  future  work— yet  would  we  be  glad 
if  the  repetition  of  these  facts  would  stimulate 
to  greater  effort  the  workers  of  our  Church, 
and  arouse  those  who,  partially  or  entirely  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  great  home  mission 
field,  have  felt  no  responsibility  upon  them.  * 

Just  now,  we  are  planning  for  Alaska — 
Alaska!  With  the  thermometer  in  New  York 
registering  any  point  between  80  and  95  de¬ 
grees,  we  hope  the  very  name  of  Alaska,  so 
suggestive  of  coolness,  with  its  snow-capped 
mountains  and  glacial  ice,  will  appeal  with 
renewed  interest  to  our  readers,  and  we  trust 
that  before  renewed  interest  caused  by  na¬ 
ture’s  charms  shall  have  weakened,  the  mis 
sion  work  there  will  have  stepped  in  and  se¬ 
cured  an  abiding  place.  Nature  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful  throughout  that  far-off  land,  but  vice, 
the  result  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  is 
found  on  every  side. 

Writes  a  native  helper  of  Haines  Mission, 
Chilcat,  in  a  recent  letter :  “Rev.  Mr.  Warne 
and  myself  have  been  to  see  a  poor  boy  who 
has  consumption.  The  natives  think  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  given  by  a  witch,  and  if  the 
witch  can  be  found  and  tortured  the  boy  will 
get  well.  Mr.  Wame  talked  to  him  and  I  in¬ 
terpreted,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  witch 
idea  out  of  their  minds.  ” 

What  need  there  is  for  the  establishment  of 
“Homes,”  so  that  the  young  children  can  be 
taken  from  the  “  Raucherie”  and  be  taught  the 
truth  in  early  life,  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
almost  hopeless  task  of  uprooting  old  super¬ 
stitions  ! 

A  few  of  such  homes  we  have,  the  largest 
of  which,  with  accommodations  for  150  or 
more,  is  established  at  Sitka;  this  includes 
also  industrial  buildings  and  hospital  wards. 
Here  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  cook,  wash, 
iron,  and  all  other  household  duties ;  the  boys 
learn  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  shoe  making 
and  various  other  trades. 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin,  have  their  home 
in  the  boys’  building,  while  the  superinten- 
tendent.  Prof.  Schull,  is  in  the  building 
which  contains  the  girls’  dormitories,  the 
general  dining  room  and  school  rooms.  The 
school  is  co  educational,  the  boys  and  girls 
reciting  in  the  same  classes,  and  eating  to¬ 
gether  in  the  general  dining  room.  The 
writer  recalls  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
of  the  large,  light,  clean  dining  room,  the 
pupils  all  standing  while  they  chanted  grace 
before  taking  their  dinner,  all  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  native  hovel  (home  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer),  where  dirt  and  smoke  are  ever  pres¬ 
ent,  men.  women  and  children  all  in  one 
room,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  which  are 
beyond  expression.  Dr.  Jackson  says:  “All 
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along  the  coast  if  a  child  is  to  be  sold  into 
slavery,  or  is  in  danger  of  being  tortured  to 
death  as  a  witch,  or  forced  into  a  life  of  sin, 
she  knows  that  if  she  can  escape  and  reach 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  School  at  Sitka  she 
is  safe.” 

The  aim  of  Missionary  Austin,  Prof.  Schull 
and  their  co  workers,  Mrs.  Wade,  Mrs.  Heizer, 
Mrs.  Paul,  and  all  the  noble  faculty,  is  to 
educate  the  natives  in  an  all- round  manner, 
that  they  may  become  self-supporting,  making 
homes  for  themselves.  The  wisdom  of  their 
methods  is  bearing  its  legitimate  fruits,  as 
seen  by  the  little  church  built  entirely  by  the 
natives,  and  the  modest  cottage  homes  that 
they  have  made  for  themselves,  the  material 
being  given  them  when  they  marry.  A  dozen 
of  these  cottages  are  occupied  by  young  mar¬ 
ried  couples  from  the  school.  They  are  doing 
well  and  the  influence  exerted  by  them  tends 
to  create  new  conditions  and  inspire  new  im¬ 
pulses  among  their  own  people. 

It  18  for  this  Sitka  School  and  schools  of 
similar  character  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Plains,  that  special  effort  must  be  made  this 
year.  The  $30,000  for  the  support  of  schools 
among  the  Indians  and  Alaskans  will  not  be 
recived  from  the  Government  as  heretofore, 
and  to  make  good  this  deficiency  a  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  our  Church 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  lest  the  work  in  such 
schools  as  Sitka  be  brought  to  a  stand  still. 

With  buildings  provided,  and  teachers  en¬ 
gaged  and  on  the  ground,  it  will  not  do  to 
“shut  down  the  works”  for  want  of  means. 
We  must  plan  for  raising  the  necessary  amount, 
that  the  work  go  forward. 

How  shall  it  be  done?  By  arousing  to  action 
every  woman  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
More  easily  said  than  done.  Many  women 
never  attend  a  missionary  meeting,  never  read 
the  Missionary  Magazine  or  a  column  in  The 
Evangelist — that  bears  the  startling  heading 
Home  or  Foreign  Missions.  Then  they  must 
be  reached  by  direct  appeal. 

A  mother  in  teaching  her  little  boy  a  verse, 
repeated  it  for  him  again  and  again.  The 
child  at  first  said  it  indifferently  and  of  course 
forgot  it  soon,  but  his  interest  increasing 
he  finally  learned  it  perfectly,  and  with  evi¬ 
dent  pride  that  he  knew  what  mamma  did, 
with  a  ring  of  gladness  in  his  voice  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “Now  I  can  tell  it  to  little  sister,  she 
does’nt  know.”  A  visitor  who  rather  impati¬ 
ently  witnessed  the  unflagging  interest  of  the 
gentle  mother,  said:  “How  could  you  have 
the  patience  to  repeat  that  twenty  times  over?” 
“Because,”  answered  the  wise  little  woman, 
“I  should  have  lost  all  the  nineteen  times,  if 
I  had  failed  on  the  twentieth,  which  was  the 
one  to  complete  the  work.  ” 

If  the  terms.  Home  Missions,  Alaska,  Utah, 
Mountain  People  of  the  South,  seem  too  often 
like  a  “twice-told  tale”;  if  at  times  you  feel 
somewhat  like  the  impatient  listener,  give  up 
the  rdle  of  listener  and  tell  the  story  yourself. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  women  in  our 
church  who  do  not  know,  who  do  not  care  to 
know  of  this  great  work  of  bearing  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  those  in  our  own  land.  Seek  out  all 
such  and  by  personal  appeal  strive  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  their  hearts.  Do  not  stt^  at  the 
nineteenth  if  the  twentieth  time  is  neceesary, 


and  you  will  not  only  find  that  you  have  gain¬ 
ed  a  helper  who'  in  her  turn  will  influence 
others,  but  your  own  interest  will  have  been 
increased,  and  the  hearts  of  ail  workers  corre¬ 
spondingly  encouraged.  S.  H.  H.  P. 

THIRTY  BOTH. 

The  proper  handling  of  one  small  boy  is  a 
problem  which  perplexes  most  parents,  and 
one  which  is  not  always  satisfactorily  solved. 
What  confidence  it  indicates  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Siglar,  the  proprietor  of  the 
“Siglar  School,”  at  Newburgh-on-Hudson. 
that  he  advertises  for  thirty  boys  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  eleven  years.  But  Mr.  Sig¬ 
lar  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
such  boys,  and  has  handled  them  with  re¬ 
markable  success.  His  extensive  experience  in 
educating  boys  for  busine«8  life  or  for  college, 
has  convinced  him  that  the  heat  results  are 
obtained  by  placing  them  in  proper  training 
at  this  period  of  their  lives.  He  therefore 
seeks  them,  provides  the  best  possible  envi- 
ronment  and  facilities  for  well-rounded  devel¬ 
opment  and  substantial  education,  and  gives 
himself  heartily  to  the  work. 

Parents  who  have  eight  or  ten-year-old  boys 
will  do  well  for  themselves  and  for  their  sons 
by  availing  themselves  of  Mr.  Siglar’s  services. 

Masses  of  petrified  fir  wood  and  bark,  which 
show  the  lines  plainly  marked  of  the  different 
stages  of  growth,  are  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  the  regulation  formation  of  a  sand¬ 
stone  reef  in  the  mines  at  New  Castle,  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  remarkable  point  about  both  spec¬ 
imens  is  that  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bark  is 
a  deposit  of  a  white  crystalline  substance,  and 
running  in  the  veins  through  the  wood  is  the 
same  material.  It  is  harder  than  steel  and 
cuts  glass  like  a  diamond,  but  it  seems  to  be 
nothing  but  crystallized  pitch.  Another  speci¬ 
men  is  fir  wood  in  a  more  advanced  stag^ 
toward  coal,  with  pieces  of  petrified  resin  im- 
beded  in  it. 


The  riagic  Touch 

of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  You  smile  at  the 
idea.  But  if  you  suffer  from 

Dyspepsia 

And  Indigestion,  try  a  bottle,  and  before  you 
have  taken  half  a  dozen  doses,  you  will  invol 
untarily  tbink,  and  no  doubt  exclaim, 

“That  Just  Hits  It!” 

’’That  soothing  effect  Is  a  magic  touch!” 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  gently  tones  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  invigor 
ates  the  liver,  creates  a  natural,  healthy  de¬ 
sire  for  food,  gives  refreshing  sleep,  and  in 
short,  raises  the  health  tone  of  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  Remember 

Hood’s^Cures 


Hood's  Fills  cme  liver  ills.  26c. 
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A  Year  of  Fittanciai  Anxiety. 

A  year  has  mow  elapsed  since  the  first  shock  of 
the  memorable  panic  of  ’98,  and  all  the  industries 
of  the  country  are  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
that  disturbance.  The  result  has  falsified. the 
sanguine  predictions  of  those  who  claimed  that  the 
panic  found  the  country  in  good  financial  order  and 
that  the  trouble  would  soon  pass  away.  The  year 
has  seen  a  series  of  the  most  colossal  railroad  and 
ether  commercial  disasters  and  today  business  is  in 
a  most  discouraging  condition.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  would 
help  matters,  but  its  passage  actually  made  little 
difference,  though  it  may  have  prevented  still  crorse 
calamities  than  any  we  have  seen.  The  weak  and 
uncertain  treatment  of  the  tariff  question  by  Con¬ 
gress  has  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  the 
prolonged  business  prostration.  Merchants  cannot 
guess  what  prices  will  be  and  hence  are  afraid  to 
order  except  upon  a  hand  to  mouth  basis,  and  it 
begins  to  look  now  as  if  the  fall  and  winter  trade 
would  be  seriously  interfered  with. 

One  of  the  most  ominous  signs  is  the  universal 
contraction  of  demand  for  every  sort  of  innocent,  as 
well  as  harmful  luxury.  Times  like  these  show  us 
how  civilization  rests  on  artificial  requirements. 
We  can  live  without  many  things, — even  without 
books  of  the  more  costly  kind.  We  are  finding  that 
we  can  do  without  pianos,  paintings,  travel,  flowers, 
books,  and  all  the  other  elements  which  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  make  up  a  highly  civilized  and  expensive 
society. 

It  is  just  here  that  a  very  comfortable  fallacy 
lurks.  Many  people  claim  that  trade  must  improve 
after  a  certain  interval  of  slack  demand,  simply  be¬ 
cause  people  wear  out  their  clothes  and  carpets,  and 
must  be  refitted ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
testimony  of  merchants  is  that  after  such  a  panic 
as  that  of  last  year,  the  demand  contracts  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  Hosts  of  people  find  out  that  they 
can  do  without  certain  things  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  and  they  do  not  resume  their  for¬ 
mer  scale  of  living  even  after  their  prosperity  re¬ 
turns  in  full  tide.  The  lesson  of  economy  has  been 
too  deeply  impressed  upon  them  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
Eloonomies  even  become  fashionable,  and  there  is 
less  appeal  to  pride  to  hold  one’s  own  in  society. 

The  great  panic  of  ’78  was  felt  in  its  effects  for 
fuliy  six  years,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  shall 
not  see  “flush  times”  again  till  the  new  century. 
But  there  is  a  spontaneous  and  resistless  vigor  in 
the  American  people  which  does  not  consent  to  the 
limitations  of  impecuniosity.  The  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  cash  capital  which  now  lie  idle  awaiting  a 
restoration  of  confidence  in  business  must  ere  long 
find  a  safe  and  legitimate  outlet  in  the  business  of 
the  country. 

One  bright  side  to  uard  times,  as  they  affect  many 
of  our  readers,  is  the  greater  purchasing  value  of  a 
fixed  salary.  Nearly  every  commodity  declines  in 
price,  so  that  the  clergyman,  professor  and  salaried 
l>er8on8  generally  find  themselves  able  to  do  more 
with  their  money  than  ever  before.  Those  in  trade 
or  commercial  life  are  liable  to  find  their  income 
cut  down,  but  this  rarely  happens  in  the  profes- 
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Investment  Company 
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siona,  nor  yet  any  default  or  irregularity  in  pay¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately  this  regularity  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  generous  support  of  religious  and  be¬ 
nevolent  objects,  for  too  many  people  put  these 
causes  in  the  ranks  of  the  luxuries,  and  start  their 
economies  by  diminishing  their  offerings  at  church. 
Such  discriminations  are  most  unwise.  They  tend 
to  poverty  of  soul  and  of  purse! 


Fitmuclal. 


Are  You  Saving 

i  Money  ? 

If  you  are,  well  and 
good.  But,  it  is  equally 
important  to  make  your 
savings  earn  their  ut¬ 
most.  Our  book  will 

five  you  some  hints, 
ent  free. 

The  Provident 

a  .  4.5  Milk  St., 

I  rust  wOa  Boston,  Mass. 
Fieaae  mention  The  Evangelist, 


The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  1893! 


It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interests 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $50,  and 
a  premium  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  0%on 
$50,  and  participate  in  1-S  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  iHt,  subscribers  over  5,000. 

“  “  assets,  $868,049.03. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

303  Broadway,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Roal  Estate  in  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  Iw  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  £very  Invrstor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Reel  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  in 
importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 


Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


IOWA  FARM 


Bi*owii  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  Sc  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

COBNBCi'KD  BY  PBIYATB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y ,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrstrclasa  Invest-  1 1,  iraod''m  Oil  d* 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  Xil  T  li 

ceive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  6p/>1]l*id'lpC! 
vorable  terma  and  make  collection  of  OCVUxlt/ICo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bill*  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points;  also  make 
vl  collections  and  Issue  Commerrlal  and  Travellers’ 

Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  tbe  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents. 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Speeial  attention  given  to  the  core  et  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeetton  of  Bents. 


No  IB  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


3d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

AB  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  a:>.d  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tbe 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  tbe  Company, 
Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Eistates, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  Oeorge  Bliss,  Vlce-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Ylce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary.  ‘ 

Lonis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

Daniel  D.  Lord,  Wm.  Rockeieller, 

Samuel  Sloan,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

D.  Willis  Jambr,  Brooklyn. 

John  A.  Stewart,  William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 

John  Habsen  Rhoades,  Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Gustav  H.  Schwau 

Gboroe  Bliss,  Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 

William  Libbby,  Gbokge  F.  Vibtor, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 

Edward  Cooper.  James  Stillman. 

W.  Bayard  Cuttino,  John  Claflin. 

Charles  S.  Smith. 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  in  23  years'  consecutive  bosl 
nees  without  a  dollar  losL  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  Tbe 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

SSI  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


Hints  to  Investors 

UlUiiJ  iU  XU  T  vatui  120  pager). 

It  imparts  a  mass  of  valuable  information,  and  teems 
with  reliable  and  sound  advice  of  vital  interest.  Sent 
free.  LANGDON  4  CO..  88  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


STATE, BOUNTY,  SCHOOLm^CITY 

Favetlto  laviifi  with  Bmki  TiBStCli  Mill  and  Ml. 


w  H.  W.  NEWHALL, 

YietD  KtOHT  PCW  CKHT.  ImaSmdnlw.  IBHIa  O^MsI.  fMSywS 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  ubino 

WILSOI'S  COMMOl  SEISE  EAR  DRUMS. 

New  eeientiflo  InveiiUoii,  eatirely  different  la 
oonetrnetion  £rom  nil  other  devieee.  Aeelit  the 
dent  when  all  other  devieee  fell,  and  where  medi¬ 
cal  ekill  hae  given  no  relief.  They  ere  eafe. 
eomfortable  aad  invieiblei  have  no  wire  or  etriag 
attaobmeat.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  BAR  DRUM  CO. 

QPMention  thie  Paper.  LOUISVI LLE,  KY. 


PBESEBTE  TOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  o  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Th  Evanoblist,  P.  O.  Box  2880,  New 
York  city. 


August  2.  1894. 
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Agrieultural  Department, 


Scientific  Discussion. 

During  the  session  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  held  at  Saratoga  in  1891,  at  which 
were  present  many  distinguished  professors 
representing  a  number  of  the  leading  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  United  States,  among  the  number 
Harvard,  Northwestern.  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  others,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  electricity  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
was  introduced  by  a  very  excellent  paper  read 
by  Professor  John  S.  Marshal.  During  this 
discussion  Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  and  well  known  and 
most  highly  esteemed  by  that  distinguished 
body  of  scientific  men,  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  him  on  his  crutch  and  cane,  af¬ 
ter  telling  of  the  wonderful  benefits  derived 
by  him  from  the  use  of  the  Electropoise,  step¬ 
ping  across  the  hall  without  his  crutch  or 
cane,  amid  applause  from  his  delighted  friends, 
continuing  said:  “I  am  free  from  pain;  I 
sleep  like  a  baby  ;  my  digestion  is  first  rate, 
and  I  have  no  interrupted  pulsation  of  the 
heart  from  which  I  had  suffered  since  1867, 
when  my  friends  all  thought  I  was  going  to 
die  soon.  I  am  in  my  78d  year,  and  I  believe 
I  am  going  to  renew  my  youth.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  valuation  that  could  be  put  on  it 
in  dollars.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would 
begin  in  the  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands, 
or  where.  It  does  some  wonderful  things 
under  my  eye,  and  not  only  for  myself,  but 
for  two  or  three  others  who  are  very  near  to 
me.  ” 

Dr.  Shepard  intimated  that  such  cures  might 
result  from  faith  or  mind  cure. 

Dr.  Taft  replied:  “Dr.  Morgan  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  man.  He  is  not  a  man  who  will  be¬ 
lieve  anything  and  everything  that  everybody 
tells  him.  There  must  be  an  appeal  to  his 
judgment  and  reason  before  he  will  believe, 
and  I  do  not  think  his  assent  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  influence  the  apparatus  had  on 
him." 

Dr.  Morgan  assured  them:  “A  greater  infidel 
on  the  subject  of  all  that  occult  influence  that 
my  friend  (Dr.  Shepard)  speaks  of  than  I  does 
not  exist  this  side  of  Jordan.  I  simply 
state  the  facts.” 

[Condensed  from  the  report  of  the  discussion  as 

f^ven  on  pages  263-4,  5tb  of  May,  1892,  number  of 
terns  of  Interest,  a  scientific  journal  published  in 
Philadelphia.] 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  descriptive  book  of  the 
Electropoise,  giving  the  theory,  the  results, 
the  price,  its  ease  of  successful  application, 
its  difference  from  other  remedies  and  why  it 
often  effects  cures  where  they  fail? 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY, 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 


SELLINO  EftdS  BY  WEIGHT. 

It  seems  to  be  slow  work  inducing  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  law  compelling  the  selling  of 
eggs  by  weight.  It  is  a  subject  that  should 
be  considered  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  each  state,  and  as  it  is  largely  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farmers,  the  Mirror  and  Farmer 
calls  attention  to  it : 

There  is  a  wrong  done  the  farmers  in  selling 
eggs  by  the  dozen,  for  the  farmer  is  compelled 
to  give  more  than  he  receives,  while  the  cus¬ 
tomer  pays  too  much  or  too  little  at  times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances. 

It  is  a  fact  that  an  egg  should  be  worth 
what  it  costs.  The  hen  that  lays  a  dozen  large 
eggs  may  have  converted  more  food  into  eggs 
than  one  that  has  laid  fifteen  eggs,  yet  the 
farmers  may  sell  the  fewer  number  for  less 
than  the  larger,  though  really  the  fewer  may 
weigh  more  than  the  others.  During  the  year 
one  hen  may  lay  one  hundred  eggs  that  weigh 
seven  to  the  pound,  while  her  companion  may 
lay  120  eggs  that  weigh  ten  to  the  pound.  The 
latter  will  be  considered  the  better  ben,  al¬ 
though  the  former  will  have  really  performed 
more  service  and  laid  over  two  pounds  more 
of  eggs  than  the  one  that  gave  the  greatest 
number.  In  justice  the  farmer  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  money  for  the  large  eggs,  as  they 
cost  him  more  in  the  shape  of  food,  but  the 
fact  is  that  he  receives  less,  because  eggs  are 
sold  by  the  dozen. 

There  is  no  correct  method  of  exchange  ex 
cept  by  weight,  and  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of 
producers  to  sell  by  any  other  system.  Exact 
justice  is  done  all  concerned  when  eggs  are 
sold  by  weight,  and  to  adopt  this  method  is  to 
encourage  better  breeds  of  fowls.  More  eggs 
and  larger  ones  will  then  reach  the  market, 
and  each  producer’s  goods  will  be  sold  on 
their  merits.  As  we  stated  before,  this  is  a 
subject  which  demands  the  consideration  of 
poultry  associations,  and  the  whole  body  of 
farmers  as  a  class. 


your 

1  eranda, 

2  you  need  a  strong 

—  shadow  and 

=  with  the  S.  G,  &  L.  Co.  Tubular 
=  Globe  Hanging  Lamp.  Can  be 
5  filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  ex- 
S  Anguished  without  removing  the 
n  Bf^  globe.  Bums  4  hours  for  r  cent- 

Buy  It  of  your  dealer.  He  hu  it  or  can  iret  It  for  you  If  voa 
n-^ist.  Send  to  us  for  a  caialojf  ue.  ^ 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y,  Chicago :  25  Lake  St, 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Ekidorse- 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  Nbw  York.  Sept.  2S,  1893.” 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  Supt.  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  Hew  York. 


Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

An  ^ricultural  writer  of  wide  observation 
says :  'The  hay  crop  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  farm  products  grown  in  this  country,  both 
intrinsically  and  in  dollars  and  cents.  Yet 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  among  far¬ 
mers  with  regard  to  the  best  time  and  way  of 
harvesting  it.;^^ 

Warm  water  is  preferable  to  cold  water  as  a 
drink  for  persons  who  are  subject  to  dyspep¬ 
tic  or  bilious  complaints,  and  it  may  be  taken 
more  freely  than  cold  water.  When  water  of 
a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  human 
body  is  used  for  drink,  it  proves  considerably 
stimulant,  and  is  suited  to  dyspeptic,  bilious 
or  gouty  conditions. 

A  good  form  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
spraying  is  made  by  mixing  two  pounds  of 
powdered  copper  sulphate  and  one  and  one 
half  pounds  of  lime  with  thirty-two  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  rather  a  dilute  mixture,  but 
strong  enough  for  most  purposes.  To  make 
ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper,  dissolve  four 
ounces  of  carbonate  of  copper  in  two  quarts  of 
ammonia  and  add  it  to  the  barrel  of  water. 

;  The  malic  acid  of  ripe  apples,  either  raw  or 
cooked,  will  neutralize  any  excess  of  chalky 
matter  engendered  by  eating  too  much  meat. 
It  is  also  the  fact  that  such  fruits  as  the  apple, 
the  pear  and  the  plum,  when  taken  ripe  and 
without  sugar,  diminish  acidity  in  the  stomach 
rather  than  provoke  it.  Their  vegetable  sauces 
and  juices  are  converted  into  alkaline  carbo¬ 
nates  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  stomach, 
which^tend  to  counteract  acidity. 

One  of  the  Berg  agents  says  that  the  city 
draft  horses  have  never  been  so  thoroughly 
cared^for  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  'been  urging  drivers  for  a  long  time  to 
water  their  horses  liberally  in  the  morning 
before  they  feed  them.  All  big  stables  have 
now  adopted  this  rule.  Heretofore  horses  have 
had  water  when  they  came  home  at  night. 
Then  they  had  their  feed  and  after  that  a  lot 
of  dried  hay,  and  in  the  morning  they  have 
been  fed  again  after  a  hot  night  in  the  city 
stalls  that  are  often  warm  and  uncomfortable. 
The  horses  did  not  get  any  water  until  after 
they  had  been  fed  in  the  morning,  and  their 
food  was  flooded  and  difficult  to  digest  on  this 
account.  They  are  grateful  for  a  drink  at  the 
earliest  hour  in  the  morning  after  these  hot 
nights,  and  a  drink  prepares  the  way  for  a 
meal,  which  should  be  fully  half  an  hour  later. 

The  American  Cultivator  says:  “Having 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

O^hce:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Samity-nm^  Svni-annueJ  Stateamt,  January,  189S 


isTHEBcrr. 

OnWb  NOSQUEAKINa 

#5.  CORDOVAN, 

FRENCH&ENAMaiEOCALF: 

Mm  ^A|..^.vniECAlf&IANiiAROa 

93.«PP0LICE.3Sole9. 

Boy^ScflooLSHo^ 

for  catalogue 

^'RKI^R^brocktoh,  mass. 

eaa  Mve  aioaey  kv  weariaa  the 
W.  L.  Daaalu  93.00  8k««. 

Beeaaae,  w.  are  the  larseat  raanofactiiren  ol 
thia  gradeof  ihoea  In  tlM  world,  andguarantM  Uielr 
valna  by  atamplng  the  name  and  prio.  on  th. 
bottom,  which  protMst  70a  agataut  Ugh  price,  and 
tb.  middleman’.  prodU.  Our  dKM.  equal  cu.tom 
work  In  Myle,  ean  attlng  and  wearing  quallttea. 
We  have  them  aold  eTerjrwhere  at  lower  price#  for 
the  Talne  riren  than  any  other  make.  Take  no  nib- 
■tltute.  If  yonr  dealer  cannot  rapply  you,  we  can. 


SUMMABT  OT  A8SKTS. 

(hMkU  Banks, . tS48,879  66 

Baal  BsUta, . 1,BS4,689  8( 

Uaitad  Stotai  Btooks,  (ICarkst  Valna)  •  0( 

Bank,  Trust  Oo»  and  Bsiboad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

iMarkstvJns),  -  -  •  •  8,684,406  (X 

•taU  and  CHt/ Bonds,  (Market  Vslns),  •  916,314  74 

Bonds  A  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  onBsal  Estate,  611,038  8( 
Leans  on  Stooks,  paysblo  on  demand,  *  *  347,800  0( 

Presdnms  nnoolleotM  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  686,630  6. 
Interest  dns  and  aoonsd  on  1st  Jan.,  1808,  _ 87,827  f 

18,838,764  4t 

T.VAWTT.mms. 

OaskOasltal, . $8,600,000  OC 

BsservsTrtmlnm  Find,  .  .  •  4,886,113  00 

Bsssrvs  ibr  Unpaid  Lessee  and  olaims,  824,401  6S 

letdupln%  -  -  -  •  1,079,239  81 

19,328,754  44 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD.  Preaidont. 

)HN  R.  VYASHBUkN.  I  Winn  fVrridfint. 
[iBBIDOB  O.SNOW,  f  Vice-Presidents. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW. 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE. 

M^Snitas.  ^  Seoretarlea. 


2Bo.  a  Bottle.  ImmedUte  Relief  Gnaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continned  increased  demand. 
All  druggists  sell  it. 
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the  Boards  sat  in  council,  and  on  Saturday, 
on  the  beautiful  yacht  offered  for  their  use,  a 
memorable  committee  met ;  on  one  side  of  the 
cabin  the  trustees,  representatives  of  the  two 
million  young  people  of  Christian  Endeavor; 
on  the  other  side  the  chairman  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  missionary  boards  of  all  the  de¬ 
nominations.  The  name  of  the  steamer  was 
“Say  When,”  and  Dr.  Marshall  said  they  should 
answer  it  by  Abtr  is  the  accepted  time  to  press 
this  missionary  movement.  The  effort  this 
year  will  be  to  raise  the  debts  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  boards,  and  including  the  $400,000  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  Epworth  League,  probably  one  and 
a  half  million  will  be  given  for  Missions.  The 
pastors  united  heartily  in  the  suggestion^ 
made,  the  Women’s  Boards  represented  bore  a 
noble  part,  and  all  were  most  helpful. 

Mrs.  Helm  said  we  would  have  to  sing  Praise 
Ood  for  this  report,  so  all  joined  in  the  Dox- 
ology  and  then  listened  to  Mrs.  Wells’  letter. 
She  wished  she  could  give  an  impression  of 
the  immense  value  of  the  Convention  in  its 
world-wide  influence.  The  questions  of  good 
citizenship  and  missionary  effort  were  the 
practical,  burning  ones  of  the  programme. 
Mr.  Mershon’s  plan  is  to  provide  able  mission¬ 
ary  speakers  to  address  mass  meetings,  includ¬ 
ing  a  whole  community,  after  the  pastors  have 
prepared  the  way  by  preaching  missionary  ser 
mons.  The  speakers  are  to  be  had  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  cost  of  five  dollars,  receiving  no  compen¬ 
sation  themselves  beyond  the  payment  of  ex¬ 
penses. 

When,  at  the  great  meetings  on  Sunday,  the 
result  of  Saturday’s  conference  was  stated,  it 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  response. 

At  the  Presbyterian  rally  Dr.  Hunter  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Mrs  Wells  was  one  who  addressed 
the  audience  of  three  thousand  very  happily. 
This  seemed  appropriate,  as  certainly  half  of 
the  Endeavorers  are  young  women. 

The  joy  of  the  missionaries,  Mrs.  Helm  said, 
would  be  great  all  over  the  world  at  the  news 
of  this  meeting.  She  spoke  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Corbett  of  China,  telling  the  needs  of  his 
field,  especially  for  kindergarten  teachers  ;  for 
China  has  as  many  children  as  all  the  world 
beside.  One  new  missionary  to  go  out  is  Miss 
McOuat,  who  applied  as  a  candidate  four  years 
ago.  Her  health  was  not  good,  and  she  has 
been  devoting  herself  to  home  mission  work, 
but  now,  being  stronger,  applies  again.  Her 
characteristic  message  was  “Praise  the  Lord, 
I  am  accepted  by  the  Board !” 

The  leader  said  that  if  we  could  all  have  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  in  the  les¬ 
son,  our  work  would  reap  a  rich  harvest.  We 
should  not  need  extra-penny-a-day  boxes,  ba¬ 
zaars,  or  fairs,  for  money  would  flow  fieely 
for  the  Lord’s  work.  Another  begged  that  in 
rejoicing  over  the  40,000  young  people  filled 
with  enthusiasm,  we  remember  the  many  in 
our  land  who  have  no  connection  with  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  work. 

Friends  from  the  Indiana  Presbytery,  which 
supports  Mrs.  Lee  of  Korea  and  Mrs.  Brashear 
of  Persia,  were  present,  rejoicing  in  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  seeing  and  hearing  what  takes  place  in 
Room  48.  after  reading  the  reports  for  years. 
“Jesus,  Thy  name  I  love”  voiced  the  devotion 
of  each  heart,  as  the  hour  closed. 


WOMEN’S  BOAU>  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  at  Cleve¬ 
land  will  always  be  notable  for  the  part  that 
missions  played  in  its  programme  and  its 
spirit.  Probably  no  echo  cff  that  spirit  was 
more  earnestly  welcomed  than  that  received 
at  Room  48,  McCormick  Block,  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Woman’s  Board  in  Chicago. 

It  was  a  delightful  meeting  for  the  few  that 
gathered  at  ten  o’clock  Friday  morning,  July 
20th.  Mrs.  Harmount  presided  and  spoke  of 
the  better  things  the  Lord  has  for  all  of  us 
even  as  Canaan  was  better  than  Egypt  for  his 
people  of  old.  In  Egypt  vegetation  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  the  ground  was  watered  by  irrigation, 
the  sower  pressing  the  seed  laboriously  into 
each  ridge  with  his  foot,  and  after  all  it  was 
only  “a  garden  of  herbs.”  But  the  land  to 
which  they  were  going  was  a  rich  land  “  wat¬ 
ered  by  the  rains  of  heaven.  ”  Many  Christians 
are  living  as  in  Egypt ;  they  do  not  realize 
what  it  is  to  live  near  to  Ood,  and  to  be  wat¬ 
ered  with  the  rains  of  heaven.  Only  as  we 
keep  the  Commandments,  those  great  Com¬ 
mandments  of  love  to  God  and  man  with  all 
our  being  can  we  come  into  the  land  of  oil 
and  wine  and  honey.  There  our  days  of  ser¬ 
vice  shall  be  prolonged,  service  shall  be  easy, 
and  we  will  be  taken  by  the  Lord  over  Jordan 
to  dwell  forever  in  the  Promised  Land.  The 
prayer  that  followed  was  for  power,  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  us. 

The  report  of  the  Girls’  School  at  Kanazawa, 
Japan,  by  Miss  Hesse,  was  brought  by  Miss 
Ward,  telling  of  nine  years  of  work  completed 
there.  This  year  saw  the  fifth  class  graduated 
four  scholars  completing  the  Japanese  course, 
two  the  English,  and  one  both  courses.  There 
has  been  special  Bible  training  beside  the 
daily  lesson.  When  the  government  inter¬ 
fered,  this  study  was  left  optional,  but  many 
took  it.  The  Japanese  text-books  which  have 
recently  come  into  existence  have  forced  out 
the  Bible,  which  was  formerly  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  a  text-book  on  morals.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  and  King’s  Daughter  Societies  have 
regular  meetings  with  an  attendance  of  fif¬ 
teen.  A  charity  school  for  poor  children  is 
carried  on  entirely  by  three  of  the  girls,  and 
a  number  of  graduates  are  doing  good  work 
as  teachers  in  our  stations. 

Mrs.  Wells  had  been  sent  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Board  to  Cleveland,  but  her  enthusiastic 
letter  gave  place  to  Mr.  Mershon,  who  was 
present  in  person.  One  can  hardly  speak  too 
warmly  of  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  efforts 
of  this  one  young  man  in  Missions,  for  he  him¬ 
self  says  in  his  earnest  way,  “I  would  break  a 
heart-valve  for  this  work ;  it  is  worth  it.  ” 

He  said  that  this  year  marked  a  crisis  in 
Christian  Endeavor  progress.  The  Society  has 
been  growing,  it  bad  become  powerful,  but 
now  begins  a  new  era.  Seed  has  been  planted 
for  twelve  years,  temperance,  good  citizenship, 
other  seed,  soon  to  set  in  fruit.  But  what 
first:  these  lesser  things,  or  “the  world  for 
Christ,”  which  includes  everything?  They 
bad  hoped  that  this  Convention  would  mark 
the  era  of  transformation,  and  in  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  it  is  so.  No  gathering  since  the  hay¬ 
stack  meeting  has  been  so  freighted  with  im¬ 
portance  to  missionary  work  as  this  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  Thirty  representatives  of  missionary  so¬ 
cieties  were  there,  and  when  one  busy  Treas¬ 
urer  was  asked  if  it  was  worth  the  time  and 
expense,  he  said  he  trembled  to  think  how 
near  be  came  to  missing  it. 

Forty  thousand  were  present  all  together, 
fifteen  thousand  of  one  denomination  in  one 
audience,  more  or  less  in  others.  It  was  not 
a  juvenile  assemblage — three  hundred  pastors 
were  among  them ;  many  members  are  mature 
men  and  women. 

The  plan  to  cooperate  in  missionary  exten¬ 
sion  was  amply  discussed.  Representatives  of 


watched  two  beds  of  strawberries  this  season, 
one  set  in  the  spring  of  1893  and  not  allowed 
to  bear  fruit  that  year,  and  the  other  set  the 
latter  part  of  August  or  in  September  the  same 
year,  we  think  that  the  spring  set  plants  have 
yielded  a  few  more  berries  than  the  other,  but 
the  fruit  has  not  l^en  as  large  or  as  well 
ripened,  and  if  we  could  have  a  good  soaking 
rain  it  is  possible  that  the  August  set  plants 
will  give  quite  as  many  quarts,  and  we  know 
they  have  sold  at  higher  prices.  Both  have 
had  good  care.  The  plants  that  were  set  in 
each  came  from  the  same  bed,  both  were  well 
mulched  last  winted,  and  the  most  labor  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  spring  set  plants.  As 
both  are  upon  land  naturally  dry  and  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun,  it  may  be  that  the  fall  set¬ 
ting  is  better  adapted  to  such  soil  than  to 
moist  and  shady  ground,  but  each  has  received 
an  abundance  of  water,  which  is  an  important 
point  with  strawberries  under  all  conditions. 
Like  the  watermelon  they  contain  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  but  the  water  has  a  very 
g^d  flavor.” 

The  true  lavender  plant,  says  Emily  Holden 
in  The  Examiner,  which  has  a  flavor  of  senti¬ 
ment  about  it,  as  well  as  a  delightful  frag¬ 
rance,  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  some 
parts  of  England,  notably  in  Surrey.  It  is  a 
native  of  southern  soil,  but  can  be  raised 
under  favorable  conditions  as  far  north  as 
Norway.  This  country  produces  comparative¬ 
ly  little,  the  climate  not  seeming  well  suited 
to  its  growth.  The  plants  are  obtained  from 
cuttings,  and  in  their  second  year  are  at  the 
best  age  for  cutting  from.  In  August  the 
flowers  are  gathered  from  which  to  distill  the 
oil  used  for  perfumes,  which  is  much  finer 
than  that  obtained  from  the  stalks  of  the  plant. 
Bunches  of  lavender  have  been  used  from  time 
immemorial  for  scenting  household  linen,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  ancients  used  the 
leaves  and  flowers  to  perfume  the  bath.  The 
color  of  lavender,  a  pale,  bluish  purple  or 
lilac,  is  familiar  to  us  in  many  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
color  of  the  flower. 


Serving  Tomatoes.  — Browned  tomatoes  will 
be  found  very  appetizing.  Take  large  round 
tomatoes  and  halve  them ;  place  them,  the 
skin  side  down,  in  a  frying  pan  in  which  a 
very  small  quantity  of  butter  and  lard  have 
been  previously  melted ;  sprinkle  them  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  dredge  well  with  flour. 
Place  the  pan  on  the  hot  part  of  the  fire  and 
let  them  brown  thoroughly ;  then  stir  and  brown 
again,  and  so  on  until  they  are  quite  done. 
They  lose  their  acidity  and  their  flavor  is  su¬ 
perior  to  stewed  tomatoes.  A  delicious  tomato 
salad  is  made  by  dipping  rather  small  even- 
sized  tomatoes  in  scalding  water,  removing 
the  outer  skin  immediately  and  placing  them 
whole  on  ice.  Then  make  a  mayonnaise,  and 
when  the  tomatoes  are  perfectly  cold,  place 
each  one  in  a  little  bed  of  crisp  lettuce  leaves 
and  serve. 


The  strength  of  Cleveland’s 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  -  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


^ rounded 
^loonful  of 


/\ny  lamp  with  wrong 
chimney  on  it  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  will  send  you 
the  “  Index  to  Chimneys” 
free,  if  you  write  for  it. 

Pearl-glass  and  pearl-top 
chimneys  last  as  a  teacup 
lasts. 


loes  better  work, 
kthan  a  heaping  N 
^^spoonful 
^W^of  others. 


To  have  the  best  results 
REMEMBER, 

the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  ovezL 

Olevla»i  Watlog  Powdar  0«.,Wew  York. 
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Younc  Women's  GbrUtlnn  AmocisUon, 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  magnificent  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
hardly  yet  completed,  did  not  excite  emula¬ 
tion  among  the  friends  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  This  organization  has 
been  doing  a  limited  work  owing  to  limited 
facilities.  Its  central  department  is  in  the 
medium  sized  dwelling  at  288  Michigan  Av¬ 
enue,  and  its  other  departments  in  the  still 
smaller  buildings  at  367  Jackson  Boulevard, 
5,880  Rosalie  Court,  and  8,258  Wentworth  Av¬ 
enue.  All  these  are  boarding-houses.  To 
these  should  be  added  the  Englewood  Branch 
Heme,  and  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  Employment  Bureau  at  248  Wabash  Av¬ 
enue.  An  account  was  given  in  this  corre¬ 
spondence  some  weeks  ago  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Traveller’s  Aid  Department  in  personal 
protection  to  women  and  girls  as  they  arrive 
at  the  various  railroad  stations. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  building  wor¬ 
thy  so  noble  an  enterprise  in  so  needy  a  field ; 
something  which  will  compare  favorably  with, 
if  not  surpass  the  buildings  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia.  The  plan 
is  to  vacate  the  central  department,  and  on 
the  lot,  which  is  80x160  feet,  erect  a  building 
seven  stories  in  height,  with  accommodations 
for  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
young  women.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  8150,  - 
000,  and  ought  to  be  speedily  defrayed  by  the 
liberality  of  Christians  and  philanthropists  in 
this  great  city.  Architect  Van  Osdell,  having 
made  a  tour  in  the  East,  inspecting  similar 
institutions,  has  developed  plans  which  will 
soon  materialize.  The  structure,  whose  front 
windows  will  command  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  Lake  Michigan,  will  be  of  pressed  brick 
with  stone  trimmings;  most  of  the  sleeping 
rooms  will  be  single  rooms.  There  will  be 
library,  reading-room,  gymnasium,  assembly- 
room,  cafe,  and  employment  bureau,  and  all 
will  be  fitted  up  with  the  usual  modern  con¬ 
veniences. 

tientral  I'ark  Church. 

This  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Warren  and 
Sacramento  Avenues,  half  a  mile  east  of  Gar¬ 
field  Park.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Van  Vranken  is 
the  pastor.  He  and  his  people  are  far-sighted  ; 
they  have  just  issued  a  very  neat  church  man¬ 
ual  of  sixty- four  pages,  lying  before  me,  on 
which  they  have  realized  a  profit  of  over  ninety 
dollars.  This  is  due  to  fully  half  the  space 
being  occupied  by  advertisements  setting  forth 
the  virtues  of  various  good  things,  from  pure 
Waukesha  water  to  Lake  Forest  University. 
The  church  was  organized  in  1887,  and  had 
the  usual  vicissitudes  which  accompany  wor¬ 
ship  in  a  hall,  until  the  basement  of  a  new 
edifice  was  built,  and  Mr.  Van  Vranken  came 
to  be  the  pastor.  In  less  than  two  years  162 
members  have  been  added.  The  Sunday 
school  has  a  membership  of  260,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  of  fifty;  there  is  also  a  Junior 
Endeavor  Society  of  thirty-four.  The  ladies 
are  active  in  connection  with  their  Aid  and 
Missionary  societies.  The  Christian  Stewards’ 
League  is  coming  into  being,  the  members  of 
which  will  covenant  to  devote  not  less  than 
one  tenth  of  their  income  to  benevolent  and 
religious  purposes.  There  are  also  twenty- two 
names  enrolled  in  the  temperance  department 
of  the  church.  Voluntary  contributions  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  church.  Two 
Sunday-schools  have  been  organized  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Session,  which  have  since 
developed  into  the  Ridgeway  Avenue  and  Cal¬ 
vary  Presbyterian  churches. 

Mr.  Van  Vranken,  who  is  so  successfully 
serving  this  church,  and  who  for  a  year  was 
moderator  of  Presbytery,  came  to  the  city 
from  Peotone, Illinois,  whose  church  is  included 


in  the  same  Presbytery.  His  successor  there 
is  the  Rev.  D.  O.  Bradford,  one  of  those  whose 
hoary  heads  are  crowns  of  glory,  one  of 
those  vivacious,  healthy,  energetic  men  of 
not  greatly  advanced  years,  upon  whose  face 
one  delights  to  look.  Mr.  Bradford  has  just 
welcomed  twenty- three  new  members  to  bis 
Peotone  church,  all  on  confession  of  faith,  ten 
of  them  being  young  ladies,  and  two  receiving 
baptism.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  his  work 
is  prospering.  In  spite  of  the  hot  weather, 
the  congregations  have  been  good,  well  filling 
the  two  connecting  rooms  now  in  use. 

Forty-first  Street. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  Ph.D.. 
has  just  received  the  additional  degree  of 
D.  D.  What  Mr.  Moody  calls  the  degree  of 
W. D.  should  also  go  on,  “Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.  ”  No  doubt  it  will  by-and-bye. 
We  are  all  watching  the  remarkable  progress 
of  Dr.  Johnston’s  church  with  keen  interest. 
Every  Sabbath  since  he  came  last  November, 
there  have  been  one  or  more  to  ask  admission 
to  the  church.  At  the  communion  this  month 
fifty-seven  joined  the  church,  twenty-nine 
being  on  confession.  A  personal  workers’ 
league  is  helping  in  these  constant  ingather¬ 
ings.  The  Men’s  League  is  also  very  useful  in 
the  church,  being  open  to  all  twenty-one 
years  old  and  over,  meeting  monthly  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  service,  watching  over  the 
interests  of  the  church  generally,  building  up 
the  evening  congregation,  and  carrying  the 
burden  of  the  Bethlehem  Chapel.  The  plan 
with  the  personal  workers  is  to  have  them 
persuade  their  friends  to  remain  after  service 
to  speak  about  religion  with  the  pastor  in  his 
study.  Dr.  Johnston  says  that  when  one  yields 
so  far  as  this,  the  battle  is  usually  over  and 
the  surrender  complete. 

Ninth  Church. 

This  still  goes  on  from  strength  to  strength 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Morse.  Here  twenty-four  new  members  have 
just  been  added.  Thirteen  of  these  were  men. 
eight  of  whom  were  heads  of  families.  The 
total  membership  is  now  about  three  hundred, 
a  good  Gideon’s  band.  When  Mr.  Morse  came 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  he  and  his  people 
agreed  to  ask  the  Lord  to  give  them  one  hun¬ 
dred  souls  to  be  gathered  in  during  the  first 
year ;  they  report  the  prayer  wonderfully  an¬ 
swered.  The  Women’s  Presbyterial  Home 
Missionary  Society  recently  met  with  this 
church,  and  both  received  and  gave  encour¬ 
agement.  The  church  is  located  in  a  needy 
neighborhood,  among  a  population  of  plain 
people,  largely  foreigners,  and  is  almost  alone 
as  an  English-speaking  church.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  to  make  this  an  “institutional  church”  is 
now  made,  and  may  be  carried  out. 

Here  and  There. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  has  gone  to 
Europe  for  vacation.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Hall  at  the 
recent  Commencement  of  Hamilton  College. 
President  Stryker  was  his  predecessor  at  the 
Fourth  Church. 

Dr.  Barrows  of  the  First  Church  has  gone  to 
Macinac  Island  for  his  vacation.  A  spirited 
patriotic  service  was  held  in  the  First  Church 
just  before  his  departure,  the  pastor  presiding 
and  others  taking  part.  The  congregation 
was  great. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Malcolm,  D.  D.,  the  former 
pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church,  is  spending  a 
part  of  his  vacation  among  old  friends  in  the 
city.  His  new  pastorate  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  is 
being  marked  with  great  success,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  ingathering  to  the  church  and 
the  putting  up  of  a  new  house  of  worship. 

Mr.  Charles  Campbell  of  McCormick  Sem 
inary  is  supplying  at  Arlington  Heights, 


twenty  two  miles  out.  Unusual  encourage¬ 
ment  is  being  felt  in  the  work  at  this  point. 

The  Hyde  Park  Church  have  extended  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring;  it  is  not 
learned  whether  he  will  accept.  The  field  is 
most  attractive,  being  in  a  choice  residence 
portion  in  the  south  part  of  the  city. 

Presbytery  has  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Committee  in  selecting  the 
Rev.  G.  B.  Williams  of  the  Emerald- avenue 
Church  as  Superintendent  of  Missions  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  E. 
R.  Davis  did  efficient  work  in  this  position  for 
years ;  the  place  was  next  filled  by  the  Rev. 
John  Weston,  D  D.,  who  has  since  taken  up 
work  in  St.  Louis.  Since  he  left,  the  office 
has  been  temporarily  filled  by  the  Rev.  James 
Frothingham ;  the  latter  will  still  continue  as 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  League. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Hale  is  a  member  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  though  his  Kenwoed  Evangelical 
Church  is  independent,  or  inter-denomina¬ 
tional  ;  a  series  of  special  evening  services  for 
two  months  has  here  been  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Morse  of  the  Ninth 
Church  is  to  spend  his  vacation  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  while  there  he  will  be  heard  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  Bethany  Church. 

Dr.  David  R.  Breed  of  the  Covenant  Church 
has  gone  to  Petoskey  for  his  vacation. 

Dr.  John  L.  Withrow  of  the  Third  Church 
is  East,  quaffing  Saratoga  waters;  before  bis 
return  he  will  be  heard  in  Dr.  Ludlow’s 
church  at  East  Orange. 

Mr.  William  A.  Sunday,  recently  an  efficient 
secretary  at  the  Central  Department,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  an  energetic 
Superintendent  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Sunday- 
school,  has  withdrawn  from  both  these  posi¬ 
tions,  and  is  taking  a  much  needed  rest  pre¬ 
paratory  to  entering  the  evangelistic  field  in 
the  fall,  as  helper  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  July  :i6, 1894. 

This  is  the  Jubilee  Year  of  Foreign  Missions 
as  conducted  by  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  origin  of  the  movement  which 
has  now  proved  so  successful  and  creditable  to 
that  body  was  very  humble.  The  Presbyterian 
Review  of  Toronto  says  that  to  Dr.  Geddie 
belongs  much  of  the  honor  of  persuading  the 
Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  fthe  union  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  not  yet 
having  taken  place)  to  embark  in  the  foreign 
work.  It  was  due  to  his  zeal  that  in  1844  the 
Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  appointed  a  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  the  work  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  which  now  embraces  within  its  scope  the 
missionary  bperations  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  China,  and  in  India,  as 
well  as  within  the  bounds  of  the  Dominion. 
It  was  at  Pictou  on  the  11th  of  July  that  the 
decisive  step  was  taken.  For  some  years  the 
Rev.  John  Geddie  had  been  earnestly  doifig 
the  work  of  a  pastor  in  a  wide-field  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  at  the  same  time  pleading 
the  cause  of  those  who  had  not  heard  of 
Christ.  Year  by  year  the  cause  he  had  at 
heart  advanced,  until  at  length  the  Synod  was 
expressly  committed  to  the  enterprise.  This, 
says  our  contemporary,  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  Presbyterian  church,  or  any  church,  in 
a  British  colony  embarking  in  separate  mis¬ 
sions  to  the  heathen  In  1845  Mr.  Geddie  was 
appointed  to  the  work  in  the  South  Seas,  so 
dear  to  bis  heart.  In  1846  he  and  Mrs.  Geddie 
started  on  their  long  voyage  round  Cape  Horn. 
They  had  struggled  thus  far  amid  many  diffi¬ 
culties  and  perils ;  and  then  came  the  long, 
lonely,  intense  confiict  with  heathenism,  in 
which  Dr.  Geddie  was  gloriously  victorious. 
The  special  celebration  consisted  in  sermons  on 
the  8th  and  15th  insts. .  in  the  pulpits  of^al most 
all  the  churches  in  the  Eastern  Section,  and  of 
missionary  meetings  held  in  Halifax,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Truro,  Pictou,  Charlottetown,  New  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  other  places. 
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THE  REieN  OF  LAW. 

THI;:  LAWS  OF  CK>D  SHOVU>  BK  THK  BVLB  OF 
ACTION  FOB  VS  *t.¥. 

HersMa  by  the  B«t.  Hearjr  Neill.  Pastor  of  the 

Hlshlaad  Park  Prrsbyterlaa  Choreh,  IlUaois. 

“  Think  not  that  I  have  come  to  destroy  the  late 
and  the  prophets,  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfiU. 

Fitr  verily  I  say  unto  you,  oiie  jot  or  one  tittle 
sluill  in  nowise  pass  from  the  law:  until  all  be 
fulJilleA.”—'M.&tt.  V.  17-18. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  our  Lord  to  correct 
some  glaring  errors  which  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  heard  Him  preach  the 
mountain  sermon  that  day,  as  well  as  to 
create  a  broader  Christianity  in  the  hearts  of 
His  hearers.  Christ  realised  that  it  has  ever 
been  the  tendency  of  men  to  utilise  transition 
periods  in  the  history  of  thought,  for  great 
changes  in  practical  life  of  men  and  nations, 
and  that  these  changes  would  so  very  often  be 
at  the  cost  of  moral  principle.  The  people  in 
His  day  were  beginning  to  feel  that  a  new 
regime  was  not  merely  to  bring  about  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  abuses  and  the  abrogation  of  cere¬ 
monial  laws,  but  that  there  would  be  a  relax¬ 
ing  of  the  claims  of  justice  and  of  moral  law. 

We  find  Christ,  therefore,  emphasising  the 
source  of  spiritual  power  as  divine,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  a  life,  and  that  therefore  moral 
standards  were  unchangeable. 

The  people  were  evidently  saying  the  way  of 
the  old  commandments  will  not  hold  any 
more.  The  Sinai  laws  are  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  action.  Obedience  to  authority  is 
not  the  necessity  of  the  soul,  and  they  began 
to  question  whether  the  force  of  the  old  law 
was  to  be  continued  under  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion.  The  answer  of  Jesus  was  quick  and 
unqualified.  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  This  same 
spirit  showed  itself  after  the  reformation  in 
the  gross  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  and  the  license  in  which  men  in¬ 
dulged. 

In  another  way  this  same  spirit,  as  the  spirit 
of  Libertinism  characterized  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  epoch  was  marked 

y  nothing  less  than  the  abrogation  of  law 

rowing  out  of  man’s  aversion  to  restraint, 
confounding  restraints  imposed  by  human 
tyranny  with  those  imposed  by  divine  au¬ 
thority. 

Now  to  all  this  tendency  Jesus  spoke  un¬ 
hesitatingly,  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the 
law,  but  to  fulfill  it.  I  am  not  come  to  break 
it  down,  disintegrate  i^,  as  the  word  means, 
but  to  complete  it  in  its  whole  spirit  and 
meaning. 

The  events  which  are  just  now  transpiring 
in  the  rebellion  of  thousands  of  men  against 
A  government  of  law  and  order,  in  the  enor¬ 
mous  destruction  of  property,  in  the  blocking 
of  every  wheel  of  commerce,  and  in  violating 
every  principle  of  a  free  republic,  serve  to  em¬ 
phasize  this  truth  of  the  tendency  to  make 
this  epoch  in  the  history  of  labor  and  capital 
the  occasion  for  a  defiance  of  moral  principle 
and  law  which  must  ever  be  from  their  very 
nature  unchanging.  Is  it  not  a  favorable 
time  to  project  some  facts  as  to  the  majesty 
and  greatness  of  the  law  in  the  scope  of  its 
application,  in  the  fixedness  of  its  nature,  in 
the  beneficence  of  its  character,  and  in  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  its  behests. 

Let  us  first  define  the  term  “law”  as  us“d  in 
its  various  spheres  of  application. 

1.  It  is  used  to  indicate  an  established  order 
in  the  sequence  of  events,  that  the  planets  are 
distant  from  the  sun  according  to  a  certain 
proportion.  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of 
a  plant  around  the  stem,  or  that  one  idea  by 
association  suggests  another.  These  are  sim¬ 


ple  facts,  and  because  of  their  uniform  action 
are  called  laws. 

2.  A  law  is  defined  as  a  uniformly  acting 
force  which  determines  the  regular  sequence 
of  events. 

Physical  forces,  such  as  gravitation,  light, 
heat,  electricity.  The  fact  that  they  act  uni¬ 
formly  gives  them  the  character  of  laws.  But 
there  is  a  third  definition  of  “law”  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  great  moral  sphere,  and  in  which 
it  plays  so  prominent  a  part.  Law  is  that 
which  uniformly  binds  the  conscience.  It 
imposes  obligations  of  obedience  to  law  upon 
all  rational  creatures.  But  such  uniform  ac¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  sphere  of  the  physical  or 
moral  world,  implies  intelligence,  implies 
purpose,  in  short,  a  lawgiver,  and  when  predi¬ 
cated  of  the  moral  world,  the  slightest  analy¬ 
sis  of  our  feelings  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
moral  obligation  is  the  obligation  to  conform 
our  character  and  conduct  to  the  will  of  a  per¬ 
fect  Being  who  has  authority  to  enforce  and 
to  punish.  The  personality  of  Ood  is,  there¬ 
fore,  involved  in  the  idea  of  law,  so  that  be¬ 
lief  in  Ood  is  the  basis  of  jurisprudence  as  well 
as  of  morality.  It  is  important  that  this  be 
kept  in  mind,  for  anarchy  and  atheism  are 
twin  brothers.  Religion  and  morality  are 
but  different  phases  of  our  relation  to  God. 
But  as  the  personality  of  God  inheres  in  the 
very  idea  of  law,  we  naturally  study  the  text¬ 
books  which  He  has  given  us  to  understand 
more  clearly  the  nature  and  character  of 
these  laws.  If  we  are  studying  the  forms  of 
nature,  we  turn  to  the  book  of  nature,  and 
here  we  find  there  is  a  foliaged  Bible  and  a 
winged  Scriptures,  God’s  hieroglyphs  on  every 
hand.  If  we  would  study  moral  laws,  we  turn 
to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  for  it  is  a  principle  absolutely  funda¬ 
mental  with  all  Protestants  that  the  Bible 
contains  the  whole  rule  of  duty  for  men  in 
their  present  state  of  existence.  Nothing  can 
legitimately  bind  the  conscience  that  is  not 
commanded  or  forbidden  by  the  Word  of  God. 
Now  the  Scriptures  set  forth  this  fact  most  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  it  is  revealed  in  the  constitution 
of  man’s  nature  that  every  law  in  harmony 
with  God’s  will  is  a  very  sacred  thing.  A 
law  is  a  fact,  and  facts  are  sacred,  ethical, 
holy,  whether  the  laws  are  founded  on  the 
nature  of  God,  or  on  the  relations  of  mankind 
to  one  another.  Divine  and  human  laws  alike 
are  sacred,  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  alike 
obeyed  when  the  human  laws  are  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  God’s  will  and  man’s  best  nature.  That 
the  laws  are  so  sacred,  and  that  they  require 
obedience,  is  evidenced  by  the  rewards  and 
punishments  which  are  connected  with  them.  1 
“Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap,”  belongs  to  the  whole  natural  and  moral 
world.  “He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption,  and  he  that  soweth 
to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  ever¬ 
lasting.”  Retribution  is  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  spirit.  It  is  important  to  reiterate  just 
now  the  sacredness  of  the  laws  which  govern 
nations  and  kingdoms,  in  so  far  as  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  and  that  the 
laws  which  govern  this  republic  are  not  to  be 
violated  with  impunity.  Every  free-hearted, 
Christian  American  believes  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  these  United  States  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  spirit  of  God’s  laws  as  laid  down  in  the 
Mosaic  code. 

The  very  personality  of  God  inheres  in  this 
Constitution.  Who  shall,  therefore,  dare  to 
violate  it.  Patriotism  is  a  very  holy  thing 
then,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
uphold  law  and  to  assist  in  putting  down  re¬ 
bellion. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  days  ought  to 
make  us  feel  that  nothing  short  of  obedience 
to  law  and  the  repression  of  every  form  of  in¬ 
surrection  throughout  our  whole  country  will 


suffice.  It  will  be  time  to  arbitrate  when  men 
stop  their  treason  and  disloyalty.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  law  as  applied  to 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 

Prof.  Drummond  tells  us  that  we  are  only 
finding  in  these  later  times  how  all  pervasive 
is  the  reign  of  law.  In  the  earlier  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  science,  men  studied  phe¬ 
nomena  alone.  The  world  was  then  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  isolated  facts,  hut  with  the  passing  of 
the  years  Copernicus  and  Galileo  led  the  great 
procession  of  scientific  thinkers.  Men  have 
reduced  these  scattered  facts  to  laws,  and 
have  discovered,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has 
told  us,  that  everything,  from  the  wing  of  a 
bird  to  the  answer  to  the  devout  prayer,  is 
governed  by  a  law  of  the  divine  mind.  So 
truly  will  it  be  discovered  that  all  the  scat¬ 
tered  phenomena  with  regard  to  the  relation 
of  labor  and  capital  shall  he  reduced  to  clearly 
defined  laws. 

Jesus  Christ  has  set  forth  the  principles 
which,  if  followed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  will  enable  men  to  find  the  laws  upon 
which  capital  should  work  in  relation  to  labor, 
and  the  laws  which  should  govern  labor  in  its 
relation  to  capital.  The  Pullman  question 
would  have  to  wait  no  longer  for  a  right  ad¬ 
justment  than  the  application  of  a  law  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  speed  of  steamships  when  the  latest 
inventions  were  supplied.  There  are  laws, 
then,  to  be  discovered,  public  sentiment  must 
rise  and  carry  them  out.  Already  men  are 
asking,  “Is  there  any  limit  to  be  put  upon 
the  individual  accumulation  of  wealth?  To 
whom  does  wealth  belong?  Is  it  a  man’s  own 
or  is  it  a  trust?  What  proportion  of  a  man’s 
profits  ought  to  be  shared  with  his  employees.  ” 
And  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  asking. 
“What  rights  have  my  employers  over  my 
time  and  my  fidelity?  Is  there  any  limit  to 
my  identifying  myself  with  his  interests? 
Shall  not  my  skill  in  handiwork  be  held  as  a 
trust  just  as  much  as  his  accumulations?”  To 
capital  and  labor  both,  the  Word  of  God  saith, 
“No  man  liveth  unto  himself.  ’’ 

But  finally,  leaving  these  intricate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  questions,  is  this  not  the  time  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  application  of  the  majesty  and  fixed¬ 
ness  of  law  and  the  relation  of  the  same  to 
God  through  obedience  to  His  most  holy  law? 
This  is  not  a  negative  thing,  but  a  positive 
command  from  One  who  has  the  right  to  ex¬ 
act  such  compliance.  So,  then,  every  one 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God.  And 
this  projects  the  very  nature  and  character  of 
God.  A  perfect  God,  a  holy  God,  a  God  that 
will  not  play  with  sin,  that  will  not  yield  one 
iota  in  His  judgments,  in  His  purposes  with 
regard  to  sin.  Whose  only  satisfaction  for  sin 
is  found  in  giving  One  who  wholly  obeyed  the 
law  for  us  in  His  death  on  the  cross,  “that 
we  might  not  henceforth  live  any  longer  unto 
ourselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died  for  us  and 
rose  again.  ” 

God  be  thanked  for  a  way  by  which  we  shall 
not  be  saved  by  the  completeness  of  our  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  law,  but  in  Jesus  Christ  who  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  But 
let  us  not  deceive  oursleves.  The  law  is  not 
relaxed  with  regard  to  its  demand  for  such 
obedience  through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  shall  make  for  righteousness  and  a  holy 
character  in  us.  Never  is  the  exalted  holi¬ 
ness  and  justice  of  the  law  so  emphasized  as 
when  seen  to  refuse  expiation  except  by  the 
cross  of  Calvary.  Let  us,  then,  receive  Jesus 
Christ,  not  as  a  way  of  escape  from  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  law,  but  as  a  way  of  magnifying 
its  necessity  for  obedience  that  we  may  live 
righteous,  godly,  and  sober  lives  before  Him 
who  shall  call  us  into  His  presence  “to  give 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be 
evil.” 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn  —The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  MoG.  Dana, 
formerly  of  Lowell,  and  who  has  recently  been 
supplying  the  Congregational  church  in  Mont¬ 
clair  and  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
Bloomfield,  is  to  preach  for  the  united  con¬ 
gregations  of  Westminster  and  South  Congre- 

ational  Churches  at  the  latter  (corner  Presi- 

ent  and  Court  streets)  through  August.  Dr. 
Dana’s  supply  of  Westminster  Church  during 
last  April  and  May  has  made  him  favorably 
known  to  South  Brooklyn  churchgoers,  and 
his  return  will  be  a  gratification  to  many  who 
have  enjoyed  bearing  him.  He  expects  to 
be  in  New  York  through  the  fall  and  winter 
pursuing  special  studies. 

Rochester.  —Dr.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin  supplied 
the  Brick  Church  pulpit  a  week  ago  and  on 
last  Sabbath  delighted  the  Central  Church 
with  an  intensely  searching  and  practical 
sermon  on  personal  duty.  Dr.  Holmes  of  Al¬ 
bany  ministered  to  a  good  congregation  in  the 
Brick  pulpit  during  the  day,  and  the  Rev. 
Carlos  T.  Chester  of  Philadelphia  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
absence  of  Pastor  Millard. 

Atl.\nta. — A  new  church  was  formed  at 
Atlanta  (Steuben  county),  on  Sabbath,  July 
22d.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mc.Adam,  for  nine  years 
pastor  of  the  New  York  Mills  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  late  a  resident  of  Rochester,  was 
invited  to  visit  this  people  and  organize  the 
new  church,  and  on  the  22d,  in  Wait’s  Opera' 
House,  the  interesting  and  decisive  proceed¬ 
ings  took  place,  they  having  been  preceded  on 
Saturday  evening  by  the  preparatory  lecture, 
and  election  of  elders.  There  was  a  good  con¬ 
gregation  and  the  new  roll  shows  26  members. 
About  one-half  of  these  made  confession  of 
their  faith.  The  following  were  chosen  and 
ordained  elders,  viz.  ;  J.  J.  Crouch,  Hyatt  C. 
Hatch  and  W.  L  Carter.  The  pastor  and 
people  are  encouraged  with  the  favorable  out¬ 
look,  and  Mr.  McAdam  will  doubtless  remove 
his  family  from  Rochester  in  due  time. 

Martinsburo. — The  Rev.  Theodore  W.  Will 
iams,  for  some  years  the  faithful  minister  at 
Mendon  and  supply  of  vacancies  in  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbyiery  of  Rochester  also,  has  been 
invited  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Martins- 
burg,  Jefferson  County,  and  has  removed 
there.  His  ministrations  are  always  instruc¬ 
tive  and  earnest  and  his  life  devoted  to  his 
chosen  work. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee —The  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge, 
D.D. ,  of  the  Second  Church  of  Richmond,  Va., 
has  been  preaching  to  large  congregations  in 
Immanuel  Church,  the  Rev.  William  Chester, 
the  pastor,  being  away  at  the  seashore  for  his 
summer  vacation.  Dr.  Hoge  writes  pleasantly 
of  his  impressions  of  Milwaukee  in  the  last 
Central  Presbyterian. 

Crandon. — Rev.  James  T.  Wilson  of  Oxford, 
Wis.,  was  the  former  pastor  of  this  church, 
he  having  organized  it  in  the  northern  pineries 
in  18H6.  On  Julj’  22d  he  administered  the 
Lord’s  supper  and  baptized  eight  children 
there.  A  good  interest  prevails  and  the  church 
is  hopeful.  It  is  a  grand  field  but  remote 
from  railroads  and  the  nearest  Presbyterian 
church  is  sixty  miles  away  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas, 
the  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  fre¬ 
quently  visits  this  field. 

Columbus. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
Columbus,  ^thel,  Maria  and  Salem  Churches 
was  held  July  15.  The  addresses  were  inspir¬ 
ing  and  the  attendance  large. 

Beaver  Dam. — The  Assembly  Church  is 
open  with  regular  morning  service  only,  during 
hot  weather. 

NEBRASKA. 

Oxford.  — A  communion  set  wanted.  —  This 
weak  and  struggling  church  is  taking  a  new 
lease  of  life  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Brouillette.  Recently  four  members 
were  received,  and  more  are  soon  to  follow. 
§120  have  been  expended  in  renovating  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  church.  About  as  much  more 
will  be  needed  to  finish  the  outside,  but  we 
are  too  poor  to  undertake  it  now.  There  will 
be  no  crops  of  any  kind  this  year  in  this  vicin 
ity,  and  we  hardly  know  how  we  are  to  man¬ 
age.  Our  church  is  in  need  of  a  communion 
set  and  cannot  afford  to  buy  one.  Any  church 
having  a  second- hand  one  to  sell  very  cheap, 
•r,  better  still,  to  give  away,  will  please  let  us 
know.  We  might  take  a  second-hand  bell  on 
the  same  terms.  Just  try  us ! 


PRIZE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY, 

THE  BOOKS  AMD  THE  WIMNEB9. 

We  are  now  able  to  announce  the  result  of 
the  Sunday-school  book  vote,  which  was  be¬ 
gun  several  weeks  ago,  and  closed  on  the  1st 
of  July.  Altogether  seventy  six  libraries  en¬ 
tered  into  competition  for  the  prizes.  They 
are  in  sfxteen  States  and  Territories,  and  fair¬ 
ly  represent  the  sentiment  of  those  who  have 
in  charge  the  reading  of  the  600,000  children 
in  Presbyterian  Sunday-schools  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  As  usually  is  the  case  in  all  such  emula¬ 
tions,  a  number  failed  to  fully  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  competition,  and  they 
are  hence  not  included. 

According  to  our  terms,  schools,  either  by 
committees  or  by  some  one  individual,  were 
invited  to  send  to  The  Evangalist  a  list  of  one 
hundred  books  that  were  judged  to  be  the 
best  published  for  the  reading  of  scholars  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen  years. 
These  lists  were  to  be  collated,  and  the  one 
hundred  books  which  appeared  upon  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  lists  were  to  constitute  The 
Evangelist’s  Prize  Sunday-school  Library.  As 
a  reward  for  the  labor  involved.  The  Evangelist 
offered  to  the  Sunday  school  upon  whose  list 
appeared  the  largest  number  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  best  books,  the  Library  complete ;  sub¬ 
stituting,  if  desired,  for  such  of  the  Library 
as  the  Sunday-school  already  had,  other  books 
which  stood  next  on  the  list.  To  the  Sunday- 
school  that  stood  second.  The  Evangelist  was 
to  send  such  of  the  one  hundred  books  as  the 
Sunday  school  had  not  already  in  its  Library ; 
and  to  each  of  the  five  schools  upon  whose 
lists  appeared  the  next  highest  number  of  the 
one  hundred  best  books,  we  offered  to  send 
any  twenty  volumes  of  the  list  that  the  school 
might  select. 

We  are  now  able  to  announce  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  and  the  prize  list.  The  Sunday-school 
which  carries  off  the  first  prize  is  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Campbell,  N.  Y.  ;  the 
second  prize  is  captured  by  the  Sunday-school 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  St.  Ignace, 
Mich.  ;  and  the  five  which  bear  off  the  third 
prizes,  coming  in  order  of  merit,  are  the  West 
End  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City ; 
the  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  ;  the  Mt.  Washington  Church,  New  York 
City  ;  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Sen- 
nett,  N.  Y. 

The  prize  list  which  we  here  present  will 
certainly  attract  the  interest  of  many  of  our 
churches  throughout  the  country,  and  indeed, 
all  persons  interested  in  better  Sunday-school 
literature  From  time  to  time  there  have 
been  excellent  lists  made  up  by  individuals 
and  by  societies.  Many  of  these  are  of  much 
value,  as  being  the  choice  of  those  who  had 
given  much  time  and  thought  to  their  selec¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  present  vote  is 
the  first  attempt  to  consult  the  voice  of  the 
Church  itself  in  this  matter,  and  thus  get  at 
the  feeling  of  those  most  concerned.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  list  has  an  unusual  interest 
and  importance.  It  is  a  list  of  books  that 
Sunday  schools  are  actually  buying  rather 
than  one  which  they  should  buy,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  certain  good  and  wise  persons  or  socie¬ 
ties.  That  being  the  case,  we  can  take  an 
honest  pride  in  this  finding  out  of  the  real  sit¬ 
uation  and  its  adequate  presentation  on  a  fol¬ 
lowing  full  page.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  list 
is  one  of  high  literary  excellence,  and  its  moial 
tone  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  these 
two  elements,  it  is  safe  to  say,  are  the  key  to 
the  popularity  of  one  and  all  of  these  volumes 
among  Presbyterian  Sunday-schools.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  popular  volume  on  our  own 
Church  and  its  notable  historj'  here  in  Ameri¬ 


ca,  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret. 

But,  not  to  keep  our  readers  longer  from  so 
interesting  a  study,  we  present  the  list  on  an¬ 
other  page,  reserving  any  further  comment  to 
a  later  occasion. 


THE  PUBLISHER’S  REPEBTORT. 

The  publisher,  in  common  with  the  editor 
of  a  widely  circulated  newspaper,  is  in  the 
way  of  receiving  notes  from  subscribers  and 
others,  in  strong  approval  of  its  course,  or,  it 
may  be,  in  criticism  of  the  editor  or  some  one 
of  his  correspondents.  The  Evangelist  has  a 
multitude  who  think  well  of  it,  and  generally 
approve  its  course.  It  has  not  been  our  habit 
to  print  their  numerous  expressions  of  approv¬ 
al,  but  we  always  note  them,  so  that  they  are 
not  lost  or  unheeded  by  those  immediately  ad¬ 
dressed.  We  append  a  few  of  these,  by  way  of 
relieving  the  dullness  of  this  mid-summer  sea¬ 
son,  and  not  at  ail  with  the  idea  of  presenting 
anything  unusual  in  the  course  of  our  ofiice 
correspondence.  We,  however,  take  occasion 
to  thank  our  friends  for  their  many  encourag¬ 
ing  words,  and  we  are  also  by  no  means  averse 
to  reading  criticisms  upon  our  course  when 
tendered  in  a  good  spirit,  and  with  an  earnest 
view  to  our  “  betterment. "  It  may  be  in  order, 
later  on,  to  publish  several  of  this  character. 
Meantime  we  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
those  of  an  entirely  favorable  tenor: 

Front  Prnosjrlvnnln. 

My  father  has  been  a  suliscriber  to  The  ICvangelist 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  it  ia  a  constani  source  of 
enjoyment  and  pba-sure  to  him  ;  without  its  famil¬ 
iar  face,  home  would  be  robbed  of  part  of  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  _ 

From  North  Dakota. 

I  am  one  of  the  minority,  and  protested  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  _ 

From  Mew  York. 

With  our  mills  stopped  or  running  on  reduced 
time  and  limited  pay,  money  has  been  very  scarce 
here.  _ 

A  Home  Missionary  sending  his  subscription  for 
six  months,  says  ;  I  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  more 
this  year,  as  the  Board  has  cut  down  $100  on  their 
appropriation,  and  my  little  churches  are  not  able 
to  make  it  up  to  me.  Will  miss  the  face  of  an  old 
family  friend,  but  cannot  help  the  inevitable. 

I  am  getting  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterianism  exemplified  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Souls  perishing,  and  they  making  themselves  a 
stumbling  block  and  a  reproach.  The  worst  men  in 
town  are  delighted,  and  so  is  the  devil.  Wo  unto 
him  by  whom  offences  come. 

From  BtUsouri. 

I  like  The  Evangelist  very  much,  and  have  done 
so  for  years  past,  for  its  breadth  of  view,  its  down¬ 
right  honesty  of  purpose,  and  its  general  ability  on 
all  subjects,  with  its  Christian  spirit  always. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  Postal  Money  Order  to  pay 
for  two  years  from  May  24tb.  I  began  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  with  you  in  the  early  ’80s.  I  have  the  entire 
stock  on  hand  up  to  about  the  time  I  removed  to 
Missouri,  in  1866  ;  also  from  1878  to  the  present  time. 
I  have  also  preserved  and  have  had  bound  The  Mis¬ 
sionary  Herald ;  I  have  also  the  Sabbath-school 
World.  I  have  seen  some  notices  that  the  back 
numbers  of  The  Evangelist  were  wanted.  You  may 
say  to  such  enquiries  that  I  have  as  above  stated. 

Wishing  you  every  good,  I  am  truly  yours, 

_  E.  B.  S. 

From  Wisconsin. 

Your  weekly  visits  are  most  refreshing  and  help¬ 
ful,  keeping,  as  you  do,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
times,  which  are  slow  to  follow.  Yet  most  assured¬ 
ly  the  Church,  with  all  its  caution,  moves  onward. 

From  Mew  Jersey. 

I  used  sometimes  to  take  it  for  my  pantry  shelves, 
or  to  cut  a  pattern,  when  it  came  in  blanket  form, 
but  always  with  a  little  twinge  of  guiltiness,  to  put 
it  to  so  common  uses ;  have  also  sent  many  num¬ 
bers  away  to  those  who  could  not  pay  for  it.  I  find 
I  need  all  the  helps  I  can  get  from  good  people  and 
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good  papers  to  avoid  getting  rusty  or  apathetic 
with  the  infirmities  of  eighty  years  upon  me,  so 
must  ding  to  my  highly  prized  Evangelist. 

From  Iowa. 

The  Evangelist  is  now  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  a  beautiful,  profitable  Religious  News¬ 
paper. 

From  Nebraska. 

As  heretofore,  I  cannot  do  without  The  Evangel¬ 
ist.  I  was  with  Webster  as  against  Hayne.  I  was 
against  Breckinridge,  who  in  the  spirit  of  Hayne 
divided  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  I  am  still 
against  the  spirit  of  bis  pupils.  Young,  Craig  and 
Company,  who  would  grind  Union  and  Lane  to 
powder.  I  cannot  forecast  the  future.  I  sometimes 
feel  sorry  the  reunion  of  1809  was  ever  planned.  It 
is  very  evident  that  the  same  spirit  is  abroad  that 
prevailed  in  1837,  viz ;  “We  have  the  power  now, 
and  we  must  use  it.  It  will  never  be  in  our  hands 
again.”.  It  may  be  that  when  the  Southern  spirit 
that  is  now  on  so  wild  a  rage  in  Congress  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  a  healthier  atmosphere  will  prevail  all 
over  the  land.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  war 
against  religious  liberty  is  not  yet  ended.  When  it 
is  ended,  the  Christian  will  have  as  wide  a  field  in 
which  to  work  as  the  Master  rules  over.  I  had 
hoped  the  time  would  come  in  my  day  when  any 
good  man,  like  Paul,  could  say  “  I  have  not  shunned 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God” ;  when  the 
limits  of  all  Christian  workers  would  be  the  line 
dividing  Gk>d’s  from  satan’s  kingdom  ;  when  a  man 
like  Dr.  H.  P.  Smith,  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  Christian,  a  man  of  sound  mind,  gentle  spirit, 
honest  beliefs,  and  a  well-balanced  character,  would 
be  unmolested  in  any  Church  calling  itself  Chris¬ 
tian.  But  that  day  has  not  yet  come,  and  until  it 
does  come,  the  warfare  against  religions  liberty  is 
not  ended.  The  men  who  under  any  pretext  would 
handicap  a  servant  of  Christ  who  in  his  work  “is 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,”  had  they  the  i>ower,  would 
handicap  the  Master  himself.  I  still  want  The 
Evangelist. 

THE  INDIAN  BILL. 

Bt  Augusta  Moore. 

Who,  reinenibering  “that  God  is  just,”  would 
not  “tremble  for  our  country”?  Where  is  the 
Sabbath  rest?  Where  is  Christ’s  law  of  mar¬ 
riage?  Is  there  general  honesty  and  truth  be¬ 
tween  man  aud  man?  Do  our  rulers  fear  God 
or  keep  His  commandments?  Just  think  of  the 
withdrawing  of  that  five  thousand  dollars, 
aid  “towards  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,”  for  it  never 
fully  paid  those  gentlemen  for  what  they  spent 
in  the  interest  of  our  “nation’s  wards.”  The 
Indian  Commission  is  abolished,  as  a  board  of 
corrupt  men  have  long  desired.  The  poor  In¬ 
dian  !  The  wolves  are  making  ready  to  spring 
upon  and  devour  him,  and  our  Crovemment  has 
made  it  safe  for  them  so  to  do.  The  condition 
of  the  Indian  has,  under  the  wise  care  of  the 
Commission,  steadily  improved,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  purchase  of 
good  supplies;  while  probably  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  besides  precious  lives,  have  been  saved 
by  preventing  Indian  wars.  But  no  matter. 
So  far  as  the  power  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  extends,  this  competent,  incorruptible 
Commission  is  abolished. 

What  do  we  want  of  any  “incorruptible” 
body?  Away  with  it!— with  all  such— is  the 
heart’s  desire  of  growing  numbers,  with  fast 
increasing  influence  and  power.  While  these 
men  who  have  been  a  terror  to  evil- doers  are 
set  aside,  something  that  is  called  a  Commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized,  with  “very  indefinite  pow 
ers,”  and  at  an  annual  outlay  of  $20,000.  At 
the  best,  this  new  Commission  will  be  without 
experience,  and  when  the  millions  of  dollars 
soon  to  be  paid  to  poor  Lo  for  the  transfer  of 
his  land  reaches  his  hands,  and  the  robbing 
that  will  not  fail  begins,  how  will  they  man¬ 
age  to  save  him  from  the  flock  of  white  har¬ 
pies?  Under  the  old  Commissioners  the  steal¬ 
ing  was  made  difficult  and  dangerous.  We 
shall  hope  it  will  be  made  even  more  so  by  the 


new :  but  fear  is  great.  The  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment  has  ways  that  are  very  dark.  The  Ton- 
kawa  Indians  are  said  to  be  the  only  tribe  on 
this  Continent  always  friendly  to  the  whites, 
and  nearly  every  man  among  them  holds  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  United  States 
Army.  It  was  once  a  powerful  people ;  now 
reduced  to  about  seventy  people,  and  these 
would  have  perished  from  hunger  last  winter 
but  for  charity  from  white  neighbors.  In  1890 
the  Indian  Department,  without  warning,  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  their  supplies  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Why?  This  tribe  of  all!  our  ever- faith¬ 
ful  friends  and  defenders.  And  the  ever- 
watching  Eyes  behold  it  all. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  OBSEBYE  THE  SABBATH. 

The  question  concerning  the  proper  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  either  of  two  aspects,  the  secular  or 
civil,  and  the  religious  or  spiritual. 

In  the  former  aspect  the  Sabbath  that  is, 
the  measurement^f  time  by  weeks,  each  period 
of  six  days  separated  from  the  next  by  a  day 
of  rest  from  ordinary  labor,  is  a  social  institu 
tion  of  prehistoric  origin,  and  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  in  distinction  from  the  Jewish  and 
the  Mohammedan,  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  foremost  rank  of  civilization. 
Rest  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Sabbath  ;  all  other  uses  of  the  institution 
are  either  incidental  to  this  or  developed  from 
it.  Work  is  the  necessity  of  human  nature. 
But  work  must  not  be  without  intermission ; 
and  one  day  in  seven  separated  from  the  six 
and  guarded  by  prohibition  of  ordinary  work, 
secures  to  all  the  needed  interval  of  rest. 
There  are  two  great  nations  in  which,  pre¬ 
eminently,  the  day  of  rest  is  guarded  by  law 
and  by  religious  sentiment.  How  great  a 
boon  is  Sunday,  simply  as  rest  from  labor,  to 
the  millions  of  hard-working  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is  a  close  relation  between  rest  and 
quiet.  A  day  of  dissipation  and  riotous  living 
is  not  a  day  of  rest.  The  Sunday  which  is 
followed  by  “blue  Monday”  is  not  a  Sabbath ; 
nor  does  it  yield  to  the  individual  or  to  society, 
to  the  laborer  or  to  the  employer  of  labor,  the 
benefits  which  come  from  the  Sabbath.  What 
is  it  that  capitalists  are  doing  when  they  con 
spire  to  abolish  the  day  of  rest  by  turning  it  into 
a  day  of  revelry?  We  mean  the  managers  of 
railroad  corporations  whose  Sunday  excursion 
trains  defy  the  law  and  rob  the  hard  working¬ 
men  in  their  service,  whom  they  compel  to 
forego  the  working-man’s  sacred  privilege  of 
weekly  rest?  Nor  is  it  beyond  reach  of  their 
discernment  that  they  cheat  the  heedless  cus¬ 
tomers  whom  they  persuade  to  turn  the  day  of 
rest  into  a  day  of  frolic,  which  is  not  rest. 
As  the  proprietor  of  a  drinking  saloon  knows 
that  the  dimes  which  he  gathers  into  his  till 
are  the  price  paid  by  his  customers  for  per¬ 
sonal  degradation,  for  disease  in  body  and 
mind,  for  wretchedness  at  home,  and  for  an 
anlamented  death,  as  he  knows  the  brawls 
and  figbts,  with  now  and  then  a  murder,  are 
the  inevitable  incidents  of  his  “dreadful 
trade,”  so  the  proprietors  of  a  Sunday  excur¬ 
sion  steamer  know  what  they  are  doing. 
They  know  that  their  greed  in  robbing  their  j 
>  men  by  compelling  them  to  work  on  the  day 
of  rest.  They  know  that  by  the  promise  of 
fresh  air  and  a  good  time  they  persuade  their 
customer  to  substitute  a  day  of  dissipation  for 
the  quiet  rest  which  should  have  refreshed 
them  for  their  six  days’  work.  They  know 
that  dissipation  is  not  rest ;  but  what  is  that 
to  them  if  their  dividends  are  greater  for  other 
people’s  dissipation. 

To  the  individual  thoroughly  conscious  of 
his  religious  nature  and  of  his  relations  to 
Ood,  the  question  of  Sabbath  observance  pre¬ 


sents  itself  in  its  religious  and  also  in  its  spir¬ 
itual  aspect.  The  first  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  that  word  of  the  Great  Teacher,  “The  Sab¬ 
bath  was  made  for  man.  ”  You  are  human,  in¬ 
separable  from  your  nature  is  that  need  for 
which  the  day  of  rest  was  instituted.  The 
Sabbath  is  for  you  because  you  need  it.  Ac¬ 
cept  it  as  a  gift  from  God,  not  reluctantly, 
as  if  it  were  a  penance,  but  thankfully 

Then  remember  that  the  Sabbath  is  essen¬ 
tially  rest  from  w’ork.  Let  your  own  six  days’ 
work  stand  still  and  bring  not  the  worry  of 
the  week  into  the  day  of  rest. 

Let  your  household  affairs  be  so  arranged 
that  the  holy  day  shall  brighten  your  home 
with  quiet  enjoyment,  and  even  the  little  ones 
shall  welcome  the  Sabbath  as  a  happy  day. 
But  to  you  the  day  of  rest,  whatever  it  may  be 
to  others,  is  more  than  simple  rest.  It  has  its 
employments  as  well  as  its  repose.  Employ¬ 
ments  that  are  themselves  repose.  To  others 
it  may  be  a  day  of  lazy  pleasure,  to  you  it  is 
a  day  for  serious  thought,  and  therefore  for 
worship.  Let  us  remember  that  although  the 
Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest  physically,  it  must 
be  a  day  for  spiritual  work  for  our  Lord. 

Frederick  Groehl,  Jr. 


MISK  RKBECCA  FliETCHEB  KEI.L.Y. 

Miss  Reljecca  F.  Kelly,  whose  death  at  the  age  of 
79  years,  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday, 
.Tuly  28,  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Israel 
Webster  Kelly,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  brother  in¬ 
law  and  intimate  of  Daniel  Webster.  ,  Her  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Fletcher  of  Hop- 
kinton,  N.  H.,  and  elder  sister  of  Miss  Grace 
Fletcher,  the  first  wife  of  Daniel  Webster.  It  was 
in  the  Kelly  mansion.  Miss  Kelly’s  home  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  H.,  where  young  Webster  was  introduce*! 
to  her  aunt  Grace,  and  manied  there  June  llth, 
1808. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  Mrs.  Webster’s  life 
Mr.  Webster  made  it  a  rule  to  spend  the  summer 
season  with  his  wife  and  children  at  the  Kelly 
mansion,  where  he  was  heartily  welcomed.  Before 
his  death  he  told  the  daughter  of  Judge  Kelly  that 
those  seasons  were  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

Miss  Kelly,  the  decetised,  was  very  fond  of  i-elat- 
ing  domestic  incidents  of  the  great  statesman.  ^  His 
gentle,  happy  ways  interested  the  children  and 
other  members  of  the  f  imily. 

Miss  Kelly  was  a  highly  educated  and  intellecrtial 
woman,  and  her  Christian  spirit  lent  a  peculiar 
charm  to  her  life. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  East  Concord,  N.  H.,  July  31.  Rev. 
Albert  L.  Kelly  (1331  Tioga  street),  at  whose  house 
her  death  occurred,  was  a  nephew,  and  was  also 
brought  up  in  the  Kelly  mansion,  where  he  often 
met  his  distinguished  relative,  Daniel  Webster. 


A  TOUR  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Messrs.  Gaze  &  Son  of  London,  have  invited  our 
friend  and  former  Japan  correspondent.  Prof.  E. 
Warren  Clark,  to  conduct  a  small  party  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  around  the  world  this  coming  fall  and  winter. 
The  company  is  limited  to  eight  or  possibly  ten  per¬ 
sons,  and  will  have  all  the  freedom  of  a  private 
party.  It  is  booked  to  leave  New  York  Sept.  10th, 
and  San  Francisco  Sept.  2.5th.  If  all  goes  well, 
Honolulu  will  be  reached  Oct.  3,  and  Yokohama 
Oct.  14.  A  month  will  be  spent  In  Japan,  and  then 
the  journey  will  continue  through  China,  India, 
Egypt,  Palestine  and  Europe,  occupyingin  all  about 
six  months.  Everything  will  be  provided  in  the 
way  of  transportation,  hotels  and  common  comforts 
by  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Son,  the  arrangements  being 
first-class  throughout.  Travelling  in  the  far  East 
however  is  more  reasonable  now  than  it  used  to  be. 
We  understand  that  all  the  applications  are  full, 
except  two,  or  possibly  three.  Should  any  of  the 
good  readers  of  The  Evangelist  wish  to  follow  Dr. 
Field’s  former  footsteps,  or  supplement  what  they 
saw  at  the  World’s  Fair  by  seeing  the  World  itself, 
a  good  opportunity  is  now  offered.  Prof.  Clark  is 
a  gentlemanly  and  certainly  an  experienced  and 
unusually  intelligent  guide.  He  has  been  over  all 
the  ground,  having  lived  abroad  for  many  years. 
He  may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  1017  N.  Court 
Streep  Rockford,  111.  Itineraries  of  the  route,  w'ith 
terms,  etc.,  may  be  had  by  applying  to  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Clark,  American  Manager  Gaze  &  Son,  113 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  WIND  HARP. 

If  you  wish  to  manufacture  an  aeolian  harp 
at  home,  take  some  wood  a  quarter  inch  thick 
and  make  a  box  the  length  of  your  window 
frame,  five  inches  deep  and  seven  wide.  Now 
bore  some  holes  in  a  circle  near  what  will  be 
the  upper  side  of  the  back  of  the  box.  Put  the 
box  into  your  window  and  secure  two  bridges  — 
just  like  Bddle  bridges — one  to  each  end, 
stretching  across  strings  of  fine  catgut,  with 
the  help  of  strong  screwing  pins.  Tune  to 
one  note.  Then  pull  up  your  sash  when  the 
wind  is  making  itself  known,  and  the  air 
passing  over  the  strings  and  through  the  holes 
will  produce  very  charming  and  unexpected 
sounds  of  music.  Here  is  another  and  even 
more  simple  method.  Take  pieces  of  button 
hole  twist  and  thoroughly  w’ax  them ;  tie  each 
end  firmly  to  a  peg  and  thrust  the  pegs  down 
the  crevices  between  the  two  sashes  of  your 
southern  or  western  windows,  stretching  the 
silk  as  tightly  as  possible.  This  second  and 
very  uncomplicated  device  is  the  means  of 
bringing  you  equally  sweet  sounds  of  music  as 
the  first.  The  early  Greeks  were  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  the  aeolian  harp,  and  there  were  few 
Athenian  gardens  without  a  tree  among  whose 
branches  there  was  not  slung  a  harp  fashioned 
in  the  way  described. 


Weddings 

we  have  a  sprcial  interest  in,  bo. 
cause  the  silver  is  new  and  brilliant— 
that’s  the  brilliancy  we  hold  for  you. 

Removes  the  tarnish  and  restores 
the  brilliancy,  as  when  new,  never 
scratching,  never  wearing.  It’s  un¬ 
like  others. 

Trial  quantity  for  the  asking  or  hox 
post-paid,  15  cts.  Ifs  sold  everywhere 
THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  Johr.  St.,  New  York 


New  Bronze  Covens. 

We  have  drawu  upon  our  atock  ol  New 
Fall  Goods  In  order  to  supply  the  early 
trade  with  sprightly,  dark  mixtures  and 
Autumn  shades  in  Covert  Suitings,  al¬ 
ready  sought  tor. 

Particular  notice  is  given  to  the  iash- 
ioaable  Bronze  colorings. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  I  TH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Hroadway,  New  Yora. 


THE  HYDROPHOBIA  CRAZE. 

Dr.-  Charles  W.  Dulles  of  Phhadelpbia  (a 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  W.  Dulles,  D.D.), 
has  made  a  striking  contribution  to  medical 
knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  touches  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  as  familiar  to  the  ignorant  as  to 
the  learned.  He  holds  that  hydrophobia  is 
largely  a  disease  of  the  imagination,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  reached  by  inoculation. 

Dr.  Dulles  says  that  in  six  years— June  1, 
1888,  to  June  1,  1894 — he  collated  “seventy- 
eight  cases  which  had  any  claim  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  instances  of  hydrophobia.  ”  Of  these 
sixty-two  were  found  in  the  section  of  the 
country  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  fourteen  of 
them  being  in  the  New  England  States,  forty- 
three  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  but  five  altogether  in  the  States  of 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  There 
were  sixteen  cases  only  in  the  country  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Dr.  Dulles  is  out¬ 
spoken  as  to  what  be  belives  to  be  the  cause 
of  imaginative  hydrophobia.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  charge  the  newspapers  with  cre¬ 
ating  and  fostering  fear  in  the  minds  of  ner¬ 
vous  people  by  sensational  accounts  of  rabid 
dogs,  and  of  the  terrible  torture  and  writhings 
of  their  victims.  But  the  doctor’s  most  direct 
criticism  is  as  follows : 

“The  number  of  cases  of  hydrophobia  that 
occur  in  this  country  is  happily  small.  It 
would  doubtless  be  smaller  still  but  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  conducted 
by  Gibier  in  New  York,  and  of  its  feeble  imi¬ 
tator,  conducted  by  Lagorio,  in  Chicago. 
These  institutions  and  the  newspapers  that  in 
times  past  have  published  sensational  accounts 
of  cases  of  so  called  hydrophobia,  have  in  a 
mild  way  reproduced  some  of  the  conditions 
which  make  France  the  hotbed  of  hydrophobia, 
as  well  as  of  hysterq-epilepsy.  But  the  psycho 
logical  make-up  of  Americans  is  less  favorable 
to  the  development  of  the  germs  of  hydropho¬ 
bia  or  those  of  hystero  epilepsy  than  that  of 
the  French,  and  consequently  there  is  less  of 
both  here  than  there  is  in  France.  There 
the  history  of  the  last  six  years  differs  but  lit¬ 
tle  from  that  which  I  described  to  you  in  my 
last  report.  As  then,  so  now,  the  number  of 
deaths  in  France  is  greater  than  it  was  before 
Pasteur,  just  ten  years  ago  (in  May,  1884), 
boasted  to  a  newspaper  reporter:  ‘Whosoever 
gets  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  has  only  to  submit 
to  my  three  little  inoculations,  and  he  need 
not  have  the  slightest  fear  of  hydrophobia.’ 
The  year  before  he  made  that  boast  then:  were 
four  deaths  from  hydrophobia  in  Paris  (the 
Department  of  the  Seine)  ;  the  year  after, 
when  he  had  practised  his  preventive  method 
for  six  months,  the  deaths  from  hydrophobia 
leaped  at  once  from  four  to  twenty-two. 
These  oscillations  indicate  that  Pasteur’s 
method  is  no  more  preventive  of  hydrophobia 
than  is  the  method  which  he  declared  in  1884 
would  eradicate  rabies  in  dogs.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Pasteur’s  method  has  undoubtedly  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  deaths  from  hydpopho- 
bia.  I  have  indicated  what  has  taken  place 
in  France,  and  can  assure  you  that  there  has 
been  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  hydrophobia  in  any  part  of  the  world 
since  Pasteur’s  infallible  cures  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
added  to  these  a  large  number  of  deaths  due 
to  inoculation  of  the  virus  of  what  ought  to  be 
called ‘Pasteur’s  disease. ’ 

As  bearing  in  the  same  direction,  we  clip  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  July 
26th: 
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Cltj  and  Vicinity. 

Dr.  F.  Humphreys  has  given  to  the  Church 
of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  I^w  York  City,  ten 
acres  of  land,  with  a  good  house  thereon,  sit¬ 
uated  at  Copake  Iron  Works,  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  The  gift  is  valued  at  about  $S,00(), 
and  is  to  be  used  as  a  summer  home  for  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  “Helen 
Frances  Rest”  in  memory  of  a  lost  daughter 
of  the  donor. 

The  reopening  in  October  of  the  Artist- 
Artisan  Institute  of  this  city  is  to  be  marked 
by  certain  radical  improvements,  for  which 
Mr.  John  Ward  Stimson  has  been  working 
these  many  years.  The  Trustees  have  prom 
ised  him  looms  and  kilns  for  the  use  of  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  in  which  various  forms  of 
industrial  art  can  be  pursued  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  master  workmen.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Simpson  hopes  to  carry  out  the  principle 
“that  there  should  not  be  to-day,  any  more 
than  in  Greece  or  Italy  during  the  spreat  eras, 
a  fictitious  distinction  between  ‘high’  or  ‘low’ 
arts ;  the  highness  or  lowness  consisting  in 
the  quality  of  taste  and  refined  feeling  put  into 
the  materials,  not  the  materials  themselves.^ 

Interest  in  the  Long  Beach  Parliament  in¬ 
creased  last  week.  ’The  day  sessions  were 
largely  attended,  and  the  week  was  a  delight 
ful  one  in  many  respects.  In  his  sermon  on 
Sunday  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut  was  listened  to 
by  an  audience  that  filled  Music  Hall,  the 
chapel  being  too  small  to  accommodate  all. 
The  sessions  each  day  were  held  throughout 
the  week,  the  morning  beginning  at  10.80, 
the  afternoon  at  5,  and  lasting  one  hour.  Af¬ 
ter  morning  prayers  conducted  by  Dr.  Bur¬ 
rell,  Dr.  Hurlbut  took  up  an  hour’s  study  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  Probably  two  of  the  finest 
lectures  on  Shakespeare  were  those  by  Prof. 
Homer  B.  Sprague,  LL.D.,  on  “Shakespeare, 
Matchlock  and  Sword,”  and  “Grade  and  School 
Satchel.”  Leon  H.  Vincent,  Eaq.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  followed  with  two  lectures  on  “Nathan¬ 
iel  Hawthorne”  and  “Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.” 
The  evening  entertainments  consisted  in  “The 
City  by  the  Sea,  ”  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Dr. 
Hurlbut:  “New  York,”  a  monologue,  by  Mis- 
Westcott;  “David  Copperfield,”  a  monologue, 
by  Charles  F.  Underhill,  and  the  best  of 
popular  music. 

A  neat  hand  book  for  advertisers,  published 
by  T.  C.  Evans,  at  45  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  gives  in  compact  and  convenient  shape 
the  essential  information  regarding  the  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  mediums  of  the  country.  The 
lists  have  been  prepared  with  great  judg¬ 
ment  and  care,  with  a  view  to  covering  the 
largest  field  at  the  least  expense.  It  is  worthy 
of  examination  by  all  who  expend  any  consid¬ 
erable  sums  in  advertising. 

TUK  BARTHOLDI  CRECBE, 

Kandall’s  laland,  East  River  (opp.  1  SOth  Ht.) 

To  all  those  who  desire  to  Aid  iu  Secarinic  the  Benefits 

of  Fresh  Air  lor  Poor  Mothers  and  Infants; 

The  Bartholdi  Creche  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
necessary  funds  to  continue  its  work  daring  the  present 
summer,  its  ninth  season. 

The  Creche  is  Intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  mothers 
and  children  who  cannot  leave  their  homes  to  stay  over 
a  night,  or  even  all  day  at  any  of  the  moie  distant,  fresh 
air  resorts,  and  to  whom  the  opportunity  of  spending  a 
few  hours  amid  green  fields  and  In  pure  air  is  a  great 
hoon.  A  mother  can  take  her  sick  babe  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  reach  at  once  bracing  air  and  shady  groves, 
when  the  nel  i.y  necessary  to  gain  a  more  distant  point 
might  be  fatal. 

Last  summer  10,641  mothers  and  children  enjoyed  the 


A  LITTLE  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK 

anvmu  your  friendii  and  ndoMtorit  u'ould  he  to  tell  them  of 
inir  offer  of  The  EvanoeHet  for  three  months  to  new  sub- 
acril)ers  for  tweiUy-flve  cents.  If  ytni  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  vHsh  to  see  its  influence  extended,  this  is  an  easy 
“ipord  f»  season"  to  say.  May  ire  not  ask  your  help  so  far? 


?  Why  ? 
LookLikeThis 

Dents  Toothjuwe  Cum 

Toothaohc  I  nstantl  v 
CoUARANTBCo) 
DoV'TTAUlNITAnoOT.  AlldMlerx 
RTMod  ISelo 
A  SWfU  APFIiI.  C.S.  DCNT  a  CO. .DETROIT  M 


“  One  of  the  Bergh  agents,  in  speaking  of  the 
lack  of  hydrophobia  scares  this  year,  said  yes¬ 
terday:  ‘We  have  always  claimed  that  the 
dogs  which  were  driven  to  frenzy  in  this  city 
were,  in  the  main,  the  victims  either  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  dog  catcheis  or  of  restric¬ 
tions  of  dog  owners  who  were  afraid  the  dog 
catchers  would  get  after  their  pets.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  dogs  were  cooped  up  in  hot  places, 
muzzled  so  that  they  could  hardly  pant,  and 
only  taken  out  once  a  day  on  a  string  for  a 
few  minutes’  languid  exercise.  If  you  will 
give  a  dog  plenty  of  freedom  he  will  show 
considerably  more  sagacity  than  a  mw  in  de¬ 
fying  the  hot  weather.  He  will  drink  very 
little  water  and  eat  only  enough  food  to  keep 
him  going.  He  can  be  trusted  implicitly  to 
find  a  shady  corner,  where  he  will  lie  for  boura, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  bis  having  rabbles 
or  fits  unless  men  interfere  with  him.  Now 


delighttnl  sail  and  the  cool  breezes  of  the  island,  and  if 
our  funds  will  permit  we  hope  to  reach  a  still  larger 
number  this  year. 

The  seanon  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  ncccesary 
to  open  the  Greche  Immediately,  in  order  to  prevent 
sickness  and  death  among  the  tenement-house  children. 
Tickets  are  supplied  to  Dispensaries.  Socletiee,  Chnrch- 
•es,  etc.,  interested  in  Fresh- Atr-Charlty,  and  by  them 
issued  gratuitously  to  proper  applicants.  'Hekets  may 
also  he  had  at  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society. 

A  trained  nurse  and  helpers  will  be  in  constant  atten¬ 
dance:  and  tea  and  pure  milk  will  be  provided.  Cotsand 
hammocks  are  also  suppliec.  A  ferry  croasee  from  the 
foot  of  East  laoth  street  to  the  island  hourly  between 
9  A.M.  and  4  P.M. 

Oifta  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  charity  are  eam- 
eetly  solietted,  and  may  be  sent  to ‘Charles  D.  Kellogz, 
Treasurer  of  the  Committee.  United  Charities  Building, 
106  Blast  2!d  street. 

A  Late  Breakfast 


Desks 


of  all  descriptions  manufacturso  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  dog  catchers,  the  is  often  caused  by  a  late  milkman  No  cream  for  the 

and  for  sale  by  dogs  are  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  coffee  or  oatmeal  has  delayed  many  a  morning  meal. 

T.  Q.  SELLEWf  and  the  result  is  that  there  have  been  no  mad-  Keep  a  snpply  of  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 

111  Fulton  Si.,  Mow  York  dog  scares  thus  far  this  season.’  ”  Cream  in  the  house,  and  avoid  sack  annoyances. 
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^tcls  and  iinmmer  llesorts. 


The  Muskoka  Lakes 

CANADA. 

It  ia  no  exaggeration  of  facts  to  state  that  the  Masko- 
ha  Lakes  occaM  a  position  nnlqne  amooK  the  summer 
reeorts  of  the  Korth  American  Contiuent.  Its  ealutiri- 
008  atmosphere  “ia  fatal  to  Hay  Fever,”  says  ••Ouilnit.” 
Write  for  Books  and  information  to  the  nndersian^. 
Prices  range  from  to  $2.00  per  day,  and  special  rates 
to  those  staying  for  a  time. 

BEAUJWARI^“"“ 

ing,  Bathinx.  The  Hotel 
Teadera  Islaad,  Haakoka.  Farm  supplies  the  cele¬ 
brated  Musaoka  Umb  and  mutton  and  plenty  of  fresh 
milk  and  vegetables,  etc. 

OTD  A TTAU  DATTCr  fbiskb,  Propiietor. 

mKAHON  HUUbJi,  J^r«u»ttg 

Part  Carllu,  ■askeka  Lakes,  and  fishing,  l-ine  scen¬ 
ery.  Restful  cool  nights.  Air  pure  and  invigoiating. 


MT.  MEENAGHA 

.September  and  October  afford  especial  opportunity  for 
enjoyment,  rest  and  recreation  at  this 

MOUNTAIN  RESORT. 

Elevation  1500  ft.  100  miles  from  N.  T.  Dry,  exhilarat¬ 
ing  air.  fine  views.  400  acres  of  varied  mountain  attrsu;- 
tions  with  walks  and  drives,  open  fires,  steam  beat.  We 
entertain  people  of  qniet  and  refined  taste. 

U.  E.  TEKWILU6EB,  Ellcnvllle,  N.  Y. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion.  all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  heat, 
sun  parlor,  and  prom  nade  on  the  loof :  suites  of  rooms 
with  baths.  Dry.  tonic  air.  .'taratoaa  waters.  Lawn  Teu- 
nia  Ooqnet,  etc.  Massage.  Electricity.  All  oaths  and 
remedial  appliances.  Sew  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths. 
.Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


CREST  VIEW  GREENWICH  CT 

SAiaTABICM  w  iv^n,  w  I  . 

Absolutely  healthful;  very  acc^esslble:  si^rior  accommo¬ 
dations;  home  oomforta  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.U. 


MISS  ESCUDIER’S 

BOARDING  HOUSE,  SSS  Mt.  Carmel  St.,  Quebec ;  near 
the  CitadeL  the  Governor's  Garden  and  Dufferin  Ter¬ 
race.  Terms  on  application. 


WHere  to  fin  tms  Soniiiiei 

The  Direct  Une  to  HAHITOU  and 
PIKE’S  PEAK  U 

The  Great 
Rock  Island 


Route 


Ticket  takes  you  through  Denver,  going  or 
returning,  at  the  came  price,  or  taka 
the  direct  Xanitou  line.  (.  •  map.) 


i'l  li  MEJ  IMTt  EHirjI.lK-f.t  Eiitif 


:  Ohioago  to  Denver  Kansas  City  to  Denver 
I  *'  “  Colo.  Spr’gs  Bt.  IjOuIs  “  *’ 

••  “  Pueblo  Now  Orleans"  “ 


CITY 

H  WlcktuX 

ST.  LOUIS 

1 

NEW  ORLCSN's 

s  **  Ri  rr  train.  Loavea  Ohioago 

vrlli  10  o'clock  every  night 

and  arrives  at  Xanitou  second  morning.  Quick 
trip.  Xost  excoUent  equipment.  Dining  Oars. 
Ohair  Oars,  and  superb  Pullman  Sleepers. 

Don’t  fail  to  go  to  top  of  Pike’s  Peak  by  the  Oog 
Railroad.  Wonderful  experience.  Tour  Ticket 
Agent  can  tell  you  all  about  it  and  sell  you  ticket 
with  your  Oolorado  Tourist  Ticket,  should  you 
so  dasire. 

Jno.  Sebastian, 

Chicago.  May.  ISM.  Om’l  POMesger  Ai/aU. 


ladies  1 1  Why  Drink  Poor  TeasH 
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si 
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When  you  can  gst  ths  Bast.  l 

M  Kl-Tnf 

WattfMS,  Olsesa.  XnXo  BoxeA 
Oook  Books  abdab  kinds  of  psemL 
urns  gtvMi  th  Cljib  AgraUk 
OfM  iBsaBM  mads  by  gst^ 
SMSH  nr  our  oslsbtatod  gooda 
nr  tan  paitteolaia  sddraas 
ns  a£a*  AEKUOA*  tba  oa 
aM4«Tasw8t.R.T, 


TIFFANYCLASS\<5IDECORATlNCCOMPANY- 

■  FVRNISHERSA5  CLASS  WORKERS'DOMESTICAi  ECCLESIASTICAL^ 
DECORATIONS’  •MEMORIALS’ 


sl5nP-14tEOVKrH  AVE  NVE  •  NE  V-\ORK‘’ 


Lessons  in  the  Life  of  Cbrisl 


"Helps**  for  Teacher  and  Scholar. 

To  aid  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
scholars  in  their  study  of  the  lessons  of 
the  current  quarter,  The  Evangelist  has 
collected  a  set  of  “helps”  that  will  be 
found  specially  useful.  These  .comprise 
Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ,  A  unified  nar¬ 
rative  in  New  Testament  language  of 
Christ’s  life,  an  ingenious  and  very 
helpful  chart  delineating  the  journeys 
and  leading  events  of  Christ’s  public 
ministry,  a  reliable  Atlas  of  Palestine, 
with  twenty  maps,  and  a  portfolio  of  128 
large  half-tone  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  the  present  aspect  of 
the  scenes  where  Christ  lived  and  died. 
They  are  offered  at  the  following  very 
reasonable  rates: 


1.  Stalker’s  Lite  ol  Christ,  cloth,  .  .60 

2.  Lite  ot  our  Lord,  in  Words  of 

the  Evangelists,  cloth  .  .  $1.00 

3.  Bible  Atlas,  Johnson,  paper,  .  .25 

4.  Public  Life  ot  Christ,  Kep- 

hart,  cloth . 75 

5.  Photographs  ot  the  Holy 
I,aiid,  paper,  .... 

$3.60 

An/  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price,  or  the  set  will  be 
sent  for  $3.25. 

Other  Important  Helps, 

Teachers  and  advanced  classes  should  have 
Fleetwood's  Life  of  Christ,  abridged  by  the  Bishop 
of  Kipon,  bound  in  paper  and  sent  postpaid 
for  5  cents. 

A  very  useful  and  pleasing  narrative  of 
Christ’s  Life,  following  the  text  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version,  is  The  Earthly  Footprints  of  the 
Risen  Lord,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  John 
Hall.  This  a  profusely  illustrated  volume  and 
very  handsomely  printed.  It  sells  for  $1.50. 

For  children,  5Irs.  Louise  Seymour  Hough¬ 
ton’s  very  popular  Life  of  Christ  in  Picture  and 
Story  can  be  strongly  recommended.  Many 
thousand  copies  of  this  work  have  been  sold. 
The  illustrations  which  are  copious  in  number 
and  of  high  artistic  merit  are  a  special  feature 
of  the  book.  It  is  sold  for  $1.25. 

We  scarcely  need  to  call  attention  to  Dr. 
Yie\A’e  Among  the  Holy  Hills  as  a  useful  adjinct 
to  Bible  study.  This  volume  is  sent  for  $1.50. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  y  nr  11  ,crip;ion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  lal)el  on  yonr  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  dn< 
The  Evanoxust.  If  so  ple«e  remit  the  amount  U 
ThbEvanobi-tst 

33  Union  Squat  f  N  Y.  City. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP. 

That  a  trip  to  the  “City  of  Elms”  is  enjoya¬ 
ble  in  itself  goes  without  saying,  but  to  take 
it  by  the  “New  Haven  Line”  makes  it  doubly 
so. 

Starting  from  Pier  25,  East  River,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  by  the  palatial  steamboat 
“Richard  Peck,”  ones  realizes  as  never  before 
the  beauties  of  a  sail  up  the  sound. 

The  scenery  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
trip  and  the  surroundings  are  such  as  to  make 
one  wonder  and  regret  where  time  has  flown 
during  the  journey. 

The  appointments  of  the  boats  of  this  com¬ 
pany  are  perfect,  and  the  time  table  is  so  ar 
ranged  that  a  business  man  may  enjoy  a  trip 
to  New  Haven,  and  be  at  his  desk  in  the  morn 
ing,  after  a  delightful  night’s  rest. 

Our  out  of  town  readers  will  find  this  a 
most  enjoyable  excursion,  and  should  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  it  during  their  visit  to 
the  city. 


LOW  BATES  TO  DENVER,  COL. 

The  Baltimore  &  Obio  R.  R.  Co.  will  sell  round-trip 
excursion  tickets  to  Denver,  Col.,  from  all  points  on  its 
lines  tast  of  the  Ohio  River,  August  8tb,  9tn  and  lOih, 
valid  for  return  passage  on  trains  leaving  Denver 
August  19th,  25th  and  September  I8tb. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  $47.76;  Philadelphia, 
$47.75;  Baltimore.  $47.40;  Washingtou,  $47.40;  and  corre¬ 
sponding  low  rates  from  all  other  points. 

Passengers  taking  the  B.  &  O.  have  a  choice  of  routes, 
going  via  Pittsburg,  Akron  and  Chicago;  via  Grafton. 
Bellaire  and  Ch'cago,  or  via  Parkersburg,  Cinriunati 
and  St.  Louts;  double  daily  service  of  express  trains, 
with  Pullman  sleeping  and  dining  cars  on  ail  routes. 

For  moie  detailed  rnformation,  address  C.  P.  Craig. 
G.  E.  P.  A..  416  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches,  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  1  use  the  California  Cold  Prt  cess;  do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit.  Just  put  t  up  cold,  keeps  perfectly 
fresh,  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in 


ilies:  anyone  will  pav  a  dollar  for  direciions  when  they 
see  the  beautitul  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
people  poor  like  myself,  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  give 
my  experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone 
can  make  oue  or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a 
few  days.  I  will  mail  sample  of  fruit  and  complete  di¬ 
rections  to  anyone  of  your  readers  for  eighteen  two  rent 
stamps,  which  Is  only  the  actual  cost  of  tbs  samples, 
postage,  etc.,  to  me.  FRANCIH  CASEY,  Box  405,  Zanes¬ 
ville.  Ohio. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AS  DmOOBATIHS  TOHia 

C0NTAIN1.NU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PREVENTION  uiil  CURBef 

alaria,  iRdigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  rne  Droaot,  Paiia. 

E.  FQU6ERA  4  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAI  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


OINTMENT 

Is  the  standard  reme¬ 
dy  for  all  Diseases 
of  the  skin.  Can 
be  had  of  your 
Druggist  at 


50  cents 


efficacy 
V  in  removing 
all  Pimples, 
,  Blotches  and 
^  Freckles  and  also 
imparting  a  healthy 
action  to  the  skin, 
JOHN8TON, 
HOLLOWAY  *  CO,, 
PhUadelphla. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Sqnnre.  New  York. 


'The  Midsummer 
Holiday  Number 
of  The  Century 
MAG/IZINE.  .  . 

...  A  BRILLIANT 
AUGUST  ISSUE :  SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED.  .  .  . 

Containing: 

Serials  by  Mrs.  Burtoa  Harrison  and 
Marion  Crawford,  and  seven  complete 
stories  and  sketches  by  Mary  Hallock 
Foote  and  other  well-known  writers. 

}Vashington (theCaphs})  described 
by  Marion  Crawford ;  superbly  pictured 
by  Costaigne. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe:  iiis  Corre- 
.spondence.  The  first  instalment  of  the 
recently  discovered  letters. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Ques¬ 
tion,  a  debate  by  Senator  Hoar  and 
Dr.  Bucklev, — the  most  important  of 
recent  articles  on  this  subject. 

"Con  venation  in  France  "(an  article  describing 
the  Salons  of  the  present  day  — full  of  incident 
and  humor).  "The  Art  of  Walking”  (the  right 
and  wrong  way),  by  Prof.  Richards,  of  Yale; 
the  narrative  of  a  journey  "Across  .4sia  on  a 
Bicycle":  a  poem,  "Home  Ag’in,”  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  etc.,  etc.  Watch  for  it  on  the 
newt-standf. 

Midsummer  Number 

Ready  Wednesday,  August  jst. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Publishers, 

33  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


NOTICES. 

The  Preebytetjr  ofSyraeaee  will  held  its  eeml-annual 
meeting  in  the  church  at  Pompey.  Sept.  17. 1304.  at  S.an 
P.M.  A.  11.  Fahnwook,  S.  C. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Preabsrterian  Cnlon.  held  on  June  20th,  1904.  it  was 
UDantinonsly  decided  to  give  a  reception  to  the  Synod  of 
New  Yor a, on  the  evening  of  October  18th,  the  annnal 
meeting  of  the  Synod  being  held  in  this  city  at  that  time. 
The  Rroeption  will  be  given  in  the  Madison  Square  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  and  as  the  hall  will  accommodate  more  than 
one  thoosand  persons,  the  Synod,  members  of  the  Union 
and  their  friends  can  be  present.  The  eeveral  CommlK 
tees  are  arranging  details  which  will  he  msde  known 
through  the  secretary.  This  will  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  meeting  annonnoed  In  the  Manual  for  October  29. 

Wm.  N.  Cranl  (^Irii'an. 

Frkdbriok  a.  Booth.  Sec’y,  19  E.  18th  St.,  New  York. 


LONG  BEACH  PABCIAHENT. 

David  Jambs  Burkbix,  D.D.,  President. 

Ang.  &-11.  Congress  of  Beliglons.  Addresses  by  Drs. 
J.  WT  Brooks,  George  W.  Knox.  C.  R.  Blanvelt.  Anson 
P.  Atterhnry,  A.  B.  McKinney.  Frank  F.  Elllnwood, 
Samuel  L.  Beiler,  James  S.  Dennis,  and  David  James 
BurrelL  Five  addresses  by  Joseph  Couk, 

"The  World’s  First  Parliament  of  Relisions’’;  “The 
PeerlessuesB  of  Christian  'I  bel>m’’:  "The  Peerlessness  of 
ChtiMian  Family  Lite”;  "The  Victories  and  Prospects 
of  Christian  Missions":  “The  leerlesa  Bible  in  the 
World's  Parliament.’’  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions; 
evening  entertrinments. 

MARRIAGES. 

Db  Witt— Aixbn.— In  Erie.  Pa.,  July  26th.  1694,by  tbe 
Rev.  Robert  8.  Van  Cleve,  tbe  Rev.  John  De  Witt  of 
Princeton.  N.  J.,  and  Mrs.  Elinor  Maclay  Allen  of  Erie. 
No  cards. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

XN  'V^OX1.XjX>. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  fireat  Reftnetion  firoin  Pnlsliers’  Prices 


Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  desire, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPEC/AL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATAI.OGDE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

3d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  VORK, 


woodiiAwn;  cemetery. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24tU  Ward.  Hailem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  28d  btreet. 


iljcltcjols  Colleges. 


WEDDING 

INTVIXATIONS, 

CORRECT  IK  STVlvB. 


Pennsylvania. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1860.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel- 
ihia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Opens  September  26th. 
for  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  PrincipaiA 

OGONTZ  8CH001.  P.  O..  PA. 


Walton-Wellesley  School, 

For  tbe  higher  education  of  Girls  and  Young 
Ladies.  General  and  Classical  Course;  also.  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  Ontional.  Adriress 

DR.  AND  MRS  JAMES  R.  CAMPBELL, 

2101  and  2103  ^mce  Street. 

Phihidelpbla,  Pa. 

Refers  to 

Geo.  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.. 

Mrs.  C.  Henrntin.  MlssFxancesE.  Willard. 


“WOODFIELD.” 

Boarding  School  and  College  Preparatory  for  Girls. 
t5th  year.  Terms,  from  8600  to  $300  per  year.  Address 
for  Catalogue,  "Woodfleld,’’  Logan.  Phila.  Co..  Pa. 


Important  to  Pastors, 


Sunday-Schools  and  Churches! 


The  Evangelist  S.  S.  Library. 

The  AmeHcan  Tract  Society, 


HENBY  H.  FIBIJ),  D.D..  Editor. 
HENBY  B.  EUJOT.  PnMMier. 


Address  The  CvanKelist. 

38  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Enterwl  at  the  Post-oDIce  at  New  York  a»  seeond-eloas 
mad  matter. 


10  East  23d  Street,  New  York, 


til  L II  do  “Pansy’s  ”  books  lead  them  allP 
If  ny  are  the  Lothrop  Publishing  Com* 
^  pany  s  books  in  the  lead  P 

Simply  because  they  are  the  BEST-WRiTTEH,  great 
care  being  taken  to  obtain  only  such  as  are  instructive, 
healthy  in  tone,  and  a  guide  to  right  living. 

Out  of  100  beat  Sunday-school  books  selected  by 
committees  from  Sunday-schools  in  competition 
for  a  Prize  Library,  Lothrop  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  are  the  lead!  jg  publishers,  having  twen¬ 
ty-five  books  on  the  list,  twenty  of  them  being 
“Pansy  ”  Irooks.  The  famous  ’^’Pepper”  books 
by  Margaret  Sidney,  are  also  included. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue. 

LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

114-ISO  Purchase  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


and  at  its  Depositories  in  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Rochester,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
publish  seven  of  the  100- Vol.  set  of  The  Evan¬ 


gelist  Sunday-school  Library,  viz: 

JesaicA’s  First  Prayer,  Hesba  Stretton,  .40 
Ministering  Children,  Miss  Charlesworth.  1.00 
Tbe  Story  of  John  O.  Paton,  .45 

“  “  “  (Ulus.)  1.50 

The  Cmise  of  the  Mystery,  Mrs.  Houghton,  1.25 
Adam’s  Daughters,  Mrs.  J.  McNair  Wright,  1.50 
Christie’s  Home  Making,  Mrs.  Pauli,  1.25 
Christie’s  Next  Things.  Mrs.  Pauli,  1.00 


And  scores  of  other  books  equally  good.  Send 
for  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sunday- 
school  Books.  A  liberal  discount  from  these 
prices  to  Sunday-school  Libraries. 


Tbres:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  conntriee  $L04  extra  for  foreign  po-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  suhecrip- 
tion  and  one  new  subecriber.  ITive  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  flve  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 


iSUBSCRiBBRS  who  chauge  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  tbe  old  as  well  as  new  addrvss,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  adoress  tiU  notified 
to  the  contrary- 


Advbrtibiro  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 


Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 


The  meet  charming,  the  most  snccessful.  tbe  slmplett, 
tbe  most  spiritual  method  ever  yet  used  for  raising  all 
manner  of  church  moneys.  1  can  furnish  hundreds  of 
the  strongest  testimonials  from  nearly  all  orthodox 
churches,  also  a  large  Hat  showing  an  Increase  over  pre¬ 
vious  1  ears  of  27U  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  panic.  One 
prominent  in  an  official  capacity  says  be  believea  it  des¬ 
tined  to  revolutionize  the  ordinary  method  of  raising 
church  moneys.  A  psstor  says  in  all  his  twenty-five 
years’  pastorate  he  never  took  bis  collections  so  easily. 
The  people  wept  under  tbe  sacred  spell  and  silent  influ¬ 
ence  wbicU  moved  them  to  contribute  from  the  highest 
spiritual  motives  possible. 

Send  two-eent  stamp  to  the  address  below  and  you  trill  re¬ 
ceive  a  targe  eight-vaoe  circular.  The  gist  of  the  testimo¬ 
nials  is  about  as  fmows: 

Universal  5uccesa.  Spiritual  Baptism. 

Delighted  People.  All  Claims  In  Pull, 

Happy  Preachers,  A  Beautiful  Service, 

Unprecedented  PInanctal  Increase. 

H.  D.  SELLECK,  PUBLISHER, 

18  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


Wanted— Evangelists  of  July  lath. 

Once  more  we  are  obliged  to  ask  friends  who  do 
not  keep  a  file  of  tbe  paper  and  who  make  no  spe¬ 
cial  use  of  it  after  reading  it  themselves,  to  favor 
us  by  sending  us  their  copy  of  that  date.  We  are 
quite  out,  and  unable  to  comply  with  special  calls 
for  it.  We  cannot  say  that  we  dislike  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  in  this  way,  but  we  shall  nevertheless  strive 
hereafter  to  keep  a  few  copies  in  advance  of  all  de¬ 
mands  on  the  part  of  tbe  public. 

We  take  this  opportunity  cf  thanking  a  number 
of  kind  friends  who  have  come  to  our  rescue  in  two 
or  three  similar  emergencies  recently. 


DEMPSEY  & 

CARKOIX, 

Art  Stationers, 

UNION  SQUARE, 
NEW  YORK. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSSiV 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Conrses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambers  burg.  Pa. 

A  FIRST-CUSS  BOARDING  SCH00T~ 

BOB  OiRiA.  will  receive  the  daughters  of  professional 
men  at  one-half  of  its  regular  ra’es.  AddresB,  “Prin¬ 
cipal,’’  P-  O.  Box  1598,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  other  Schools  and  Colleges  see  next  page. 
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THE  evangelist 
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Where  to  Send  Your  Boys  and  Girls 


New  York. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

“  AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMKM  W.  MOBKY,  Principal. 

lakewoixl.  M«w  Jersey. 


Houghton  seminary  ior  young  women. 

Cliuton.  N.  Y.  Altords  finest  sdraotages  for  culture 
ana  social  tralnibR,  witli  thorongb  preparation  for  the 
beat  Colleifis.  Salutation  perfect.  For  illustrated  cata- 
lOKue,  address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  Principal. 


CHKRMEBBOBN’S  1EACHEBS’  AGENCY. 
I  Oldest  and  l■e.•l  known  iu  U.  8. 

Established  1866. 

8  East  Utm  Stkcbt,  New  Yore. 


Miss  Spriag’s  Enflish  aod  Preach  School  for  Qiiis, 

No.  121  East  Thirtv-iizth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
reopens  Thurrdat.  Sept.  27.  Class  fer  lilttle  Boys. 


For  Young  Women  and  Girls.  Superior  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  appointments.  Five  courses  and  preparatory. 
12  teachers.  SS70.  37th  year.  Sept.  25.  Illnetrated  cata¬ 
logue.  JOS.  E.  KINO,  D.b.,  Principal,  Fort  Edward,  N.Y. 


IVY  HALL, 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Eatablltbed,  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allkk  Maxweli.,  Principal. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Siicceseors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

School  tor  Girls. 

Ke-opens  Welo-<'di^.  Oc*.  8d,  at  new  location. 

178  West  7:d  Street.  Sherman  Square. 


TUC  nCCIIIIlin  school  fob  gibes. 

I  nC  Uuulllllll]  on-the-BudsoD. 

Four  graduate  courses.  I^pares  for  collefre.  Art 
SebooL  Music  School.  Director,  Albert  Ross  Parsons. 
Proeimity  to  New  York  affords  city  advantages.  27ih 
year  begins  Sept.  10.  Miss  C.  C.  Fuller,  Prin. 


Blair  Preabyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  foundation.  Both  sexes.  47th  tear. 
PiepHratton  for  any  College,  and  for  Bnsiness.  Mnslc, 
Physical  Culture.  Book-keeping.  New  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing  for  ladies  Low  rates  Snpeiior  adVHiitages  Relig¬ 
ious  advantages.  No  viciom  pupils  admitted.  Send  lor 
I'atalogne.  W.  S.  EVERSULE,  Ph.D..  Principal. 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Fami  y  and  day  school  for  girls.  82d  year  Oct.  3d. 
Kindorgarten  In  charge  of  Miss  Nathalie  Sedgwick. 

Mi-s  Day.  Principal.  33  West  40th  Street. 


VE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW-YORK.-For 
lars  address  M^.  S.  J. 


New  Yoke,  Canandaigua. 

GBANUBK  place  school  fob  OIBLS.  Estab- 
liihed  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19.  Preparatory, 
Academic  and  Coll^ate  department^.  Certificates 
accepted  by  leading  Colleges  and  Uolvef  tics. 

CAROLINl':  k.  COMSTOCK,  Preslder, 


Connecticut. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

BTYEBSIDB  DBIVIi. 

rStn  and  86th  istreets.  New  York. 


UrSOK  SEMINABY, 

NEW  PBBSTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Youog  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
k  aie  Univeisit};  MV.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  DO.,  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  informalioD.  Inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBY  UPSON,  Principal. 


TUC  II  Ifll  I  i  UnUC  fob  gibls  attend- 
I  nC  IILLA  llUmC  INO  DAY  SCHOOLS, 
and  special  Students  of  Music,  Art,  Science,  Language. 
Schools  and  Professors  at  parents'  option.  Social  cul¬ 
ture  in  a  refined  home.  French,  liali-tn,  German  spoken 
in  family.  Ke-opens  Oct.  1.  445  Park  Av.,  near  57tb  St.. 
New  York  City. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY, 

N.  Y.  Regular  and  optional  courses  for  Young  Ladles! 
10  teachers.  Crab.  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D..  Prest. 


EW  YOBK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

COL.  C.  J,  WRIGHT,  B.8.,  A.M.,  Cornwall,  N. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

OPENS  SEPT.  13, 

Giving  a  full  and  regular  coarse  to  each  class. 
Rettident  Intlruetiim.  Prof.  E.  D.  Mon  Is,  D.in,  LL.D. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Riggs,  D.D.;  Rev.  Kemper  Fullerton;  Rev 
U.  W.  Halbert. 

Supplementary  lecture  Courses  (p  rtial  list).  Rev.  Wm. 
E.  Moure.  D.D..  LL.D.,  Church  Polllice  (8  weeks);  Pr  if. 
Herrick  .fohnsiin,  D.D.,  LL.D.:  Homiletics  (10  lectures); 
Kev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  Decaltgue, 
(18  lectures);  Pres.  O.  B.  Burroughs.  D.D.,  N.  T.  Intro- 
dnclion  (18  lectures). 

Address.  Lane  Seminary.  Oiucinnati,  O. 


Nlias  S.  D.  Doremus. 

BOARDING  AND  D.kT  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
REsOPENS  OCTOBER  4TH. 

*  785  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown.  New  Jersey,  reopeus  September  19. 
Resident,  native  French  aud  German  teachers.  Special 
advantages  in  Music  ana  Art.  Certificate  admits  to 
Smith.  Welles'py  anu  Baltimore  College  for  Women. 
Terms  fur  boarding  pupils,  $700  per  year. 


New  Jersey  Lawrencevilie 
LAWBENCEYILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Fou.vdatiok 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

Earl>  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 
For  catalogne  and  information,  address 
Rev.  Jamiss  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

PAINESVIIj1.E,  OHIO. 

Practically  Collegiate  with  tbe  care  and  culture  of 
home.  Miss  MABY  EVANS,  Principal. 

Franklin  COLLBliE,  New  Athens,  O.  Board, 
Boom  and  Books,  $3  per  week.  Catalogne  free. 


Kliuitw,  N,  Y, 


Seven  Cables,  Bridgeton.  New  Jersey. 

MRS.  WESTGOTT’S  BOARDING  8GHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.  Academic  and  Collage  preparatory  courtat.  Car- 
tHictta  admits  to  Smith  Collage.  Nativa,  French  and  German 
leachan.  Gymnasium.  Climate  mild  and  dry. 


WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Fall  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beantifnl  and 
bealtbtnl.  New  bnilding  with  Modern  Impruvements. 
Session  b^ins  September  19, 1891.  Send  for  catalogne. 


Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary 
for  Women. 

Fortieth  year  opens  Sept.  12. 1894.  Complete  College 
Courses.  Classical  aod  Literary.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Facnlty  ot  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  60(X)  vdlnmes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Liboratorie?  and 
Art  Sindioe.  Buildings  lighted  by  e  ectrlcity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Bean- 
tifdl  location.  Campus  of  65  acie'-.  Terms,  $1200 
per  year. 

mss  LBIIA  S.  MoKXE.  Ph.D. 

X^resident. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  begin  on  Thursday,  Sept.  20tb,  1894. 
Matriculation  of  students  at  11  A.M.  Room  drawing  for 
new  students  at  8  P.M.,  same  day.  at  Charles  Hodge 
Hull.  Tbe  openiug  address  will  be  de'ivered  in  :itaart 
Hall,  by  Rev.  Wiluam  M.  Paxton,  D.O.,  on  Friday,  Sept. 
21.  at  11  A.M. 


GAYU6A  LAKE  MILITARY  AGADEMY, 

Advantages — A  well  di-.ciplined  school.  Experienced 
Teachers.  Location  near  Cornell  University.  Term  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  19, 1894.  For  ilinstrated  clrcnlar,  addrees 
Col.  C.  j.  WRIGH  I',  B.S.,  A  M  .  ( 
or  ALFRED  K.  McALPINE.  A.M.,  1  Fr»“c»I»'8- 


New  York,  Newburgh. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

A  School  far  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Bueleeee—A  Chrle- 
tlae  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  (onnded  In  1862,  is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  facnlty.  Is  beautifully  situated 
wi^  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  apply  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON.  A  M..  Principal. 


CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

AND  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

For  Boys  and  Girls.  Healthfnliv  and  beautifully  locat¬ 
ed  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Will  open  Its  list  year 
Sept.  17.  For  catslngnes  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK.  A.M.,  President.  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

HaildingsauearpftM^  for  comfort  and  heatth.  Twoot)  - 
aoree-tweWe  in  grore ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Classic^  and  general  course  of  Btndy ;  also,  prepamtory 
Btwt  Year  commences  Sept.  IS.  IBM.  Appl;.  t<i 

MIM  IDA  C.  AIaL£N,  Mneip^,  Mbm. 


Founded  by  Dr.  E.  Touii^e.  Can  FaeUen,  Director. 
Illustrated  Calendar  giving  full  information  free. 
New  BngUnd  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bostoa. 


Virginias 


KUAMUKib  UULLliiGi;.  42d  yfab. 

Elective  course.  High  standard.  Lcuve  library.  La- 
boritory.  Healthful  mountain  climate.  Coni’l  and 
Prep'y  Courses.  Good  morals.  Very  moderate  ex¬ 
penses.  Catalogue,  with  views,  free.  Address 

The  PRESIDENT,  Salem,  Tirginla. 


South  Carolina. 


SOUTH  Caroliha,  Columbia. 

Collese  for  Women. 

A  fine  winter  resort  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  where 
protection  from  Inclement  winters  and  nnsnrpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  in  education  are  seenred.  The  grounds,  four 
acres— the  bandsomest  of  any  school  In  the  Sonth— make 
a  winter  garden  attrac'ive  tor  ont-door  ezerciee.  Same 
climate  as  Snmroerville,  Aiken  or  California.  Music 
and  Art  departments  finest  in  tbe  South.  Fivnch  and 
German  spoken.  Buildings  heated  by  hot-water  heaters. 
Appointments  and  sanitary  arrangements  first  class. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinsoh,  U.D.,  President. 
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